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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

States  Relations  Service, 

Washington,  D.  G September  9 ,  1918. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  United 
States  for  1917,  and  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  relation  thereto.  This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  4, 
1915,  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen'’ : 


That  hereafter  there  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  annual 
report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
established  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  (Twenty-fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  four  hundred  and  forty), 
on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
therewith,  and  on  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  and  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  agricultural  colleges  under  the  act  of 
May  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture” ;  and  that  there  be  printed 
annually  eight  thousand  copies  of  said  report,  of  which  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  five  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (38  Stat.  L.,  p.  1110). 

This  report  embodies  all  the  information  heretofore  submitted  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  38  Stat.  L.,  p.  374,  sec.  7. 


Very  respectfully, 

A.  C.  True,  Director , 

lion.  D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture . 
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,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 

A.  C.  TRUE,  Director. 

OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BRADFORD  KNAPP,  Chief. 

J.  A.  EVANS,  Assistant  Chief. 

States. 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

Washington  Staff. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONS  AND  COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

J.  A.  Evans,  Assistant  chief. 

W.  D.  Bentley,  Agriculturist  and  field  agent  in  general  charge  of  projects,  etc., 
and  acting  in  charge  of  work  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

W.  B.  Mercier,  Agriculturist  and  field  agent  for  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina. 

H.  E.  Savely,  Agriculturist  and  field  agent  for  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

E.  A.  Miller,  Agriculturist  and  field  agent  for  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

J.  D.  McVean,  Specialist,  animal  husbandry. 

J.  H.  McClain,  Specialist,  dairy  husbandry. 

J.  W.  Ivinghorne,  Specialist,  poultry  husbandry. 

Kenneth  Hawkins,  Specialist,  bee  culture. 

W.  R.  Mattoon,  Specialist,  forestry. 

C.  L.  Goodrich,  Specialist,  farm  management. 

L.  O.  Watson.  Specialist,  cotton  and  truck  crop  diseases. 

boys’  and  girls’  club  work  and  home-demonstration  work. 

O.  B.  Martin,  Assistant  in  charge  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  and  home- 
demonstration  work. 

I.  W.  Hill,  Assistant  in  boys’  club  work. 

F.  P.  Lund,  Specialist,  drying  and  canning. 

Mary  E.  Creswell,  Assistant  in  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work. 

Ola  Powell,  Assistant  in  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work. 

Madge  J.  Reese,  Assistant  in  home-demonstration  work. 

Hannah  L.  Wessling,  Assistant  chemist,  bread  making. 

ASSISTANTS. 

H.  W.  Barber,  Assistant  in  charge  of  crop  records  and  statistics. 

W.  H.  Conway,  Executive  assistant. 

F.  M.  McLaughlin,  Record  clerk. 
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Cooperative  Field  Extension  Staff. 

COUNTY  AGENT  AND  BOYS’  CLUB  WORK. 

Men  agents :  15  directors,  14  State  agents,  24  assistant  State  agents,  55  dis¬ 
trict  agents,  888  county  agents,  66  local  agents  for  negroes,  31  special  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  club  work. 

Women  agents:  14  State  agents,  24  assistant  State  agents,  17  district  agents, 
513  county  agents,  7  local  agents  for  negroes. 

OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST. 

C.  B.  SMITH,  Chief. 

L.  A.  CLINTON,  Assistant  Chief. 

States., 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Washington  Staff. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONS. 

L.  A.  Clinton,  Agriculturist  and  assistant  chief,  in  charge. 

D.  W.  Working,  Agriculturist. 

R.  W.  Redman,  Agriculturist. 

.  COUNTY- AGENT  WORK. 

W.  A.  Lloyd,  Agriculturist,  in  charge. 

LI.  B.  Fuller,  Agriculturist. 

L.  R.  Simons,  Agriculturist. 

W.  M.  Cook,  Agriculturist. 

O.  S.  Fisher,  Agriculturist. 

H.  W.  Gilbertson,  Assistant  agriculturist. 

administrative  subject-matter  specialists. 

A.  B.  Graham,  Assistant  agriculturist,  in  charge. 

H.  J.  Wilder,  Agriculturist,  soils. 

A.  F.  Hawes,  Specialist,  forestry. 

J.  D.  McVean,  Specialist,  animal  husbandry. 

C.  P.  Close,  Specialist,  horticulture. 

D.  C.  Davis,  Specialist,  sheep  husbandry. 

J.  W.  Kinghorne,  Specialist,  poultry  husbandry. 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  CLUB  WORK. 

O.  H.  Benson,  Agriculturist,  in  charge. 

George  E.  Farrell,  Assistant  agriculturist. 

T.  J.  Newbill,  Assistant. 

Gertrude  W^arren,  Assistant. 

farm-management  demonstrations. 

L.  H.  Goddard,  Agriculturist,  in  charge. 

P.  K.  W^helpton,  Scientific  assistant. 
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EXTENSION  WOliK  WITH  !AKM  WOMEN. 

Florence  E.  Ward,  Assistant  agriculturist,  in  charge. 

ASSISTANTS. 

J.  A.  Liggett,  Executive  assistant. 

M.  M.  Thayer,  Assistant  executive  clerk. 

L.  G.  Maybee,  Record  clerk. 

Cooperative  Field  Extension  Staff. 

county-agent  work. 

33  county-agent  leaders,  22  assistant  county-agent  leaders,  542  county  agents, 

boys’  and  girls’  club  work. 

30  State  leaders,  35  assistant  State  leaders,  148  district  club  leaders^ 

farm-management  demonstrations.  . 

19  State  demonstrators,  8  assistant  demonstrators. 

home-demonstration  work. 

7  State  leaders,  3  assistant  State  leaders,  30  county  home-demonstration  agents. 

STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 


Alabama. — J.  F.  Duggar,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

Arizona. — E.  P.  Taylor,  College  of  Agriculture,.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Arkansas. — W.  C.  Lassetter,1  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 
California. — W.  T.  Clarke,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Colorado. — H.  T.  French.  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins. 
Connecticut. — HT.  J.  Baker,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs. 

Delaware. — H.  Hayward,  Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Florida. — P.  H.  Rolfs,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
Georgia. — J.  Phil  Campbell,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 

Idaho. — O.  D.  Center.  The  State  House,  Boise. 

Illinois. — W.  F.  Handschin,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Indiana.— G.  I.  Christie,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette. 

Iowa. — R.  K.  Bliss,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Kansas. — E.  C.  Johnson,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Kentucky. — Fred  Mutchler,  College  of  Agricuture,  The  State  University,  Lexington. 
Louisiana. — W.  R.  Dodson,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine. — L.  S.  Merrill,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Maryland. — T.  B.  Symons,  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park. 
Massachusetts. — W.  D.  Hurd,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Michigan. — R.  J.  Baldwin,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. 

Minnesota. — A.  D.  Wilson,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi:. — E.  R.  Lloyd,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 
College. 

Missouri. — A.  J.  Meyer,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Montana. — F.  S.  Cooley,  Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Bozeman. 

Nebraska. — C.  W.  Pugsley,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada. — C.  A.  Norcross,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
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New  Hampshire. — J.  C.  Kendall,  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  Durham. 

New  Jersey. — Alva  Agee,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 

New  Mexico. — A.  C.  Cooley,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State 
College. 

New  York. — A.  R.  Mann,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

North  Carolina. — B.  W.  Kilgore,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  West  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota. — T.  P.  Cooper,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College. 
Ohio. — C.  S.  Wheeler,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma. — J.  A.  Wilson,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater. 
Oregon. — R.  D.  Hetzel,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania. — M.  S.  McDowell,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  E.  Stene,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

South  Carolina. — W.  W.  Long,  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina,  Clem- 
son  College. 

South  Dakota. — G.  W.  Randlett,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings. 

Tennessee. — C.  A.  Keller,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Texas. — Clarence  Ousley,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. 
Utah. — J.  T.  Caine,  III,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 

Vermont. — Thomas  Bradlee,  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington. 

Virginia. — J.  M.  Jones,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

Washington.- — W.  S.  Thornber,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

West  Virginia. — C.  R.  Titlow,  College  of  Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown. 

Wisconsin. — K.  L.  Hatch,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Wyoming.— A.  E.  Bowman,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  STATES. 

Alabama. — C.  A.  Cary,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

Delaware. — Wesley  Webb,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  Dover. 

Illinois. — Mrs.  H.  A.  McKeene,  secretary  pro  tern,  Illinois  farmers’  institutes,  Springfield. 
Iowa. — A.  R.  Corey,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  Des  Moines. 

Louisiana.— H.  D.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine. — J.  A.  Roberts,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Augusta. 

Maryland. - ,  director  of  farmers’  institutes,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Massachusetts. — Wilfrid  Wheeler,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  Boston. 
Missouri. — Jewell  Mayes,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  Columbia. 

New  Hampshire. — Andrew  L.  Felker,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Concord. 

New  Jersey. — Alexis  L.  Clark,  director  of  farmers’  institutes,  Trenton. 

New  York. — Edward  Van  Alstyne,  director  bureau  of  farmers’  institutes,  Albany. 

North  Carolina. — T.  B.  Parker,  director  of  farmers’  institutes,  Raleigh. 

Pennsylvania. — C.  E.  Carothers,  director  of  farmers’  institutes,  Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island. — John  J.  Dunn,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  Providence. 

Texas. — J.  W.  Neill,  director  of  institutes,  Austin. 

Vermont. — Elbert  S.  Brigham,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  St.  Albans. 

Virginia. — J.  J.  Owen,  director  of  institutes,  Richmond. 

OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Arizona. — E.  P.  Taylor,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Tucson. 

Arkansas. — W.  C.  Lassetter,  acting  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Fayette¬ 
ville. 

California. — W.  T.  Clarke,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Berkeley. 
Colorado. — II.  T.  French,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Fort  Collins. 
Connecticut. — II.  J.  Baker,  director  of  extension,  agricultural  college,  Storrs. 

Florida. — P.  H.  Rolfs,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Gainesville. 

Georgia. — J.  Phil  Campbell,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Athens. 

Idaho. — O.  D.  Center,  director  of  extension,  State  House,  Boise. 

Indiana. — W.  C.  Latla,  farmers’  institute  specialist,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette. 
Kansas. — Edward  C.  Johnson,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Manhattan. 
Kentucky. — Fred  Mutchler,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Lexington. 
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Michigan. — L.  R.  Taft,  superintendent  of  farmers’  institutes,  Fast  Lansing. 

Minnesota. — A.  D.  Wilson,  director  of  extension,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
Mississippi. — R.  If.  Pate,  superintendent  of  farmers’  institutes,  Agricultural  College. 
Montana. — F.  S.  Cooley,  director  of  extension,  agricultural  college,  Bozeman. 

Nebraska. — C.  W.  Pugsley,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Lincoln. 
Nevada. — C.  A.  Norcross,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Reno. 

New  Mexico. — A.  C.  Cooley,  director  of  extension,  State  College. 

North  Dakota. — Frank  Sanford,  superintendent  of  farmers’  institutes,  Agricultural 
College. 

Ohio. — F.  L.  Allen,  supervisor  of  institutes  and  schools,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma. — J.  A.  Wilson,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Stillwater. 
Oregon. — R.  D.  Hetzel,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Corvallis. 

South  Carolina. — W.  W.  Long,  director  of  extension,  Clemson  College. 

South  Dakota. — II.  II.  Stoner,  superintendent  of  short  courses,  college  of  agriculture 
(P.  O.  Highmore). 

Tennessee. — C.  A.  Keffer,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Knoxville. 

Utah. — J.  T.  Caine,  III,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Logan. 
Washington. — W.  S.  Tliornber,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Pullman. 
West  Virginia. — C.  R.  Titlow,  director  of  extension,  college  of  agriculture,  Morgantown. 
Wisconsin. — E.  L.  Luther,  superintendent  of  farmers’  institutes,  college  of  agriculture, 
Madison. 

Wyoming. — II.  G.  Knight,  director  of  agricultural  experiment  station,  Laramie, 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS,  1917. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  the  third  report  on  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  results 
of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  the  48  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1914  (agricultural 
extension  act),  and  of  similar  work  conducted  in  connection  there¬ 
with  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  local 
organizations.  Since  July  1,  1915,  the  business  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  relation  to  the  cooperative  extension  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  States  Relations  Service  through  two  exten¬ 
sion  offices,  one  having  charge  of  the  work  in  15  Southern  States; 
the  other  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States.  In  each  State  the 
agricultural  college  has  carried  on  this  work  through  an  extension 
division,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer,  ordinarily  called  an  exten¬ 
sion  director,  who  is  administratively  responsible  for  the  work 
throughout  the  State  and  in  this  capacity  acts  as  a  joint  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  department  and  the  college.. 

The  reduced  yield  of  important  staple  crops  in  the  United  States 
in  1916  due  to  adverse  climatic  and  other  conditions,  combined  with 
the  greatly  increased  need  of  European  peoples  for  these  products, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  department  and  the  State  agricultural 
institutions  to  modify  and  intensify  their  plans  and  activities  relating 
to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  in  1917.  This  necessity  was  vastly 
augmented  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  it  became 
essential  to  organize  its  agricultural  forces  on  a  war  basis  and  to 
instruct  the  people  in  both  city  and  country  how  best  to  utilize  and 
conserve  a  limited  food  supply.  To  a  remarkable  extent  the  people 
throughout  the  country  turned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  for  advice,  assistance,  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  these  matters.  The  fact  was  widely  recognized  that  in  the 
cooperative  extension  system,  with  its  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  administrative  officers  and  subject-matter  specialists,  with 
county  agents,  farm  bureaus,  and  other  local  organizations,  a  very 
effective  means  was  provided  for  nation-wide  dissemination  of  the 
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needed  facts,  and  for  practical  demonstrations  of  the  measures  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  agricultural  production  along  the  best  lines  and 
to  secure  the  most  economical  utilization  of  the  products  of  the  farms 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Congress  responded  to  the  widespread 
demand  for  the  immediate  expansion  of  the  cooperative  extension 
forces  by  taking  up  legislation  to  this  end,  but  pending  its  discussion 
and  passage  the  department  and  the  States  speeded  up  their  work 
along  these  lines  with  such  forces  and  funds  as  they  were  able  to 
obtain  and  utilize.  Thus  the  work  of  these  agencies  was  profoundly 
affected  and  increased  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  laid  for  a  much  greater  service  now  that  larger  resources 
have  been  put  at  their  command.  Much  of  the  increased  acreage  and 
yield  of  important  staple  crops,  the  multitude  of  home  gardens,  the 
canning  or  other  preserving  of  perishable  products,  and  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  southern  agricultural  practice  by  increasing  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  without  injury  to  cotton  growing  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  these  agricultural  agencies  prior  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  counties  having  the  services  of  a  county  agent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  1,278,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1,434. 
The  number  of  counties  having  the  services  of  a  home-demonstration 
agent  increased  from  430  to  537.  (PI.  I.)  The  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in¬ 
creased  from  3,020  to  4,100.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  was  from  754  to  1,117  and  of  men  from  2,266  to  2,983 ;  3,025 
were  giving  their  entire  time  to  extension  work,  336  more  than  half 
time,  and  739  less  than  half  time.  Of  those  giving  part  time  to 
extension  work,  238  were  connected  with  the  experiment  stations  and 
291  were  connected  with  the  college  teaching  staffs. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  the  sum  of  $1,580,000  was  appropriated  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  and  $1,100,000  from  sources  within  the  States,  making  a  total  of 
$2,680,000.  Of  this  amount  $995,000  was  used  for  county  agents, 
$390,000  for  the  demonstrations  and  other  work  in  home  economics, 
$155,000  for  the  boys’  clubs,  and  $105,000  for  extension  schools.  The 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  officials  and  their  adminis¬ 
trative  assistants  amounted  to  $350,000,  and  $80,000  was  spent  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  cooperative  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  work  in  1917  was  about  $6,100,000,  as  compared  with 
$4,800,000  in  1916.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,200,000,  or  about  25 
per  cent.  In  1917  these  funds  were  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Federal  and  State  Smith-Lever,  $2,680,000;  appropriations 
to  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work,  $960,000;  appropriations 
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Fig.  I.— Counties  Having  Agricultural  Agents. 


Fig.  2.— Counties  Having  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 
COUNTY  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS,  JUNE  30,  1917. 
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to  other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department,  $185,000 ;  State  funds 
appropriated  specifically  for  extension  work  (in  excess  of  Smith- 
Lever  funds),  $035,000;  appropriated  by  county  authorities,  $1,- 
260,000;  fund  under  direct  control  of  the  colleges,  $200,000;  and 
$245,000  from  various  sources,  such  as  farmers’  organizations,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  individuals,  etc. 

Of  this  total  amount  from  all  sources,  about  $3,000,000,  or  one- 
half,  was  used  for  the  work  of  county  agents,  and  $740,000  for  the 
home-demonstration  agents  and  home-economics  specialists,  includ¬ 
ing  the  girls’  club  work. 

Among  other  important  items  were  $320,000  for  the  boys’  clubs, 
$170,000  for  extension  schools,  $510,000  for  supervision  and  admin¬ 
istration,  $135,000  for  publications,  $145,000  for  animal  husbandry, 
$210,000  for  dairying,  $100,000  for  farm  management,  and  $100,000 
for  special  work  on  farm  crops.  The  remainder  was  chiefly  spent 
on  the  work  of  specialists  in  animal  diseases,  horticulture,  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  entomology,  agricultural  engineering,  etc.,  and  on  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  farmers’  institutes,  educational  exhibits  at  fairs,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools. 

In  1917  the  farmers’  institutes  in  17  States  were  managed  by  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture.  In  the  other  States  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  general  system  of  agricultural-extension  work,  often  being  closely 
connected  with  the  more  systematic  scheme  of  popular  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  embodied  in  the  so-called  extension 
schools.  The  number  of  meetings  of  farming  people  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  county  and  club  agents  and  extension 
specialists  has  greatly  increased  with  the  development  of  the  co¬ 
operative  extension  system.  These  meetings,  however,  have  very 
largely  had  demonstrations  in  the  field  and  elsewhere  as  their  central 
interest  and  thus  have  become  more  practical  and  definitely  educa¬ 
tional. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Extension  work  in  the  South  was  continued  along  the  same  general 
lines  in  1916-17  as  in  previous  years.  No  vital  changes  of  policy 
were  necessary  in  any  of  the  States.  A  few  new  projects  were  added, 
but  the  increased  funds  were  used  principally  in  building  up  lines 
of  work  already  established. 

The  following  changes  and  additions  in  the  administrative,  super¬ 
visory,  and  other  workers  have  taken  place  during. the  year:  In 
Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Oklahoma  assistant  directors  were  added. 
In  Arkansas  Director  J.  IT.  Miller  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
W.  C.  Lassetter  as  acting  director.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr. 
Lassetter  was  made  director.  Mason  Snowden,  State  agent  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  died  in  March,  1917,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Perkins  as 
State  agent.  July  1,  1917,  W.  R.  Dodson  resigned  as  director  of 
extension  in  Louisiana  and  W.  R.  Perkins  became  director  and  State 
agent.  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  State  agent  in  home  economics  and  girls’ 
work,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alice  Hickman.  In 
Maryland  G.  H.  Alford  resigned  as  State  agent  and  was  succeeded 
by  Frank  B.  Bombergyr  as  assistant  director,  the  title  of  State  agent 
being  abolished.  In  Tennessee,  II.  D.  Tate,  assistant  director,  re¬ 
signed  July  1,  1917,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Schoenfeld.  In 
Texas,  Director  Clarence  Ousley  was  temporarily  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  T.  O.  Walton  was 
made  acting  director.  Miss  Berniece  Carter,  the  State  agent  in  home 
demonstration  and  girls’  work,  also  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Laura  F.  Neale.  In  Virginia,  President  J.  D.  Eggleston,  who 
had  been  acting  director  of  extension,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jesse  M.  Jones  as  director  on  July  1,  1917.  In  Alabama,  Miss  Madge 
Reese,  the  State  agent  in  home  economics,  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Mary  Feminear.  There  were  changes  in  the  district,  county 
agent,  and  specialist  forces  in  all  the  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1917,  the  total  number  of 
field  agents,  exclusive  of  administrative  officers  and  specialists,  was 
961  men  agents  and  553  women  agents.  The  classified  increase  for 
the  year  was  as  follows :  Seven  men  and  7  women  district  agents,  158 
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men  county  agents,  38  assistant  county  agents,  104  women  county 
agents,  13  negro  local  agents,  and  39  specialists. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  year  407  publications  were  issued,  containing  3,946 
pages,  aggregating  5,372,650  copies.  The  distribution  of  extension 
literature  for  demonstrators,  cooperators,  and  boys’  club  members  is 
made  chiefly  through  county  agents.  It  is  sent  to  the  agents  in  bulk 
and  either  given  out  by  hand  or  mailed  to  the  people  on  their  lists. 
The  directors  report  an  aggregate  mailing  list  of  about  200,000 
names,  but  these  lists  are  of  a  more  or  less  miscellaneous  nature,  com¬ 
posed  of  business  men,  editors,  and  other  interested  persons.  The 
total  cost  of  publications  in  the  15  "Southern  States  was  $43,338.50. 
Only  $39  ,9<  8.o0  of  this  Avas  from  Smith-LeA’er  funds,  AA’hicli  is  less 
than  3-J  per  cent  of  the  total  Smith-Lever  allotment. 

All  publications  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  extension  force 
or  members  of  the  State  agricultural  college  or  experiment  station 
force.  The  subject  matter  is  approved  by  heads  of  divisions  under 
which  they^  come  and  they  are  written  in  popular  and  practical  style, 
suitable  for  general  distribution  among  farmers. 


FINANCES. 


All  funds  for  extension  work  in  the  South  Avere  spent  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  acts  of  Congress  making  the  appropriations  and  the  laws 
of  the  States,  where  State  funds  were  involved.  The  following 
funds  were  used  in  1916-17; 


Smith-Lever  (Federal) _ 

Smitli-Lever  ( State ) _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (States 

Relations) _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (other  bu¬ 
reaus)  _ 

State  appropriations _ 

College  appropriations _ 

County  appropriations _ 

Other  appropriations _ 


$650, 168.  07 
500, 168.  07 

588,  932.  73 


116,  387.  36 

117,  797.  88 
14,  839.  95 

656,  714.  57 
85, 174.  09 


Total _  2,  730, 182.  72 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  expended  in  carrying  out  the  following 
projects:  Administration;  publications;  county  agents — mill  village 
and  negro  men;  home  economics — negro  women  and  girls,  poultry 
clubs,  home  demonstration  and  mill  village;  extension  schools — mov¬ 
able  schools  and  field  meetings;  boys’  club  work — pig  clubs,  negro 
boys’  clubs,  corn  production  and  improvement;  animal  husbandry- — 
live  stock;  poultry;  dairying — cheese  making  and  creamery;  animal 
diseases — veterinary  and  hog  cholera  ;  agronomy ;  horticulture — fruit 
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and  truck  work;  plant  pathology — control  and  distribution  of  hybrid 
grains  and  other  crops;  entomology — beekeeping;  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering-drainage,  farm,  and  home  conveniences,  and  rural  sanita¬ 
tion;  farm  management;  rural  organization — community  programs 
and  community  organization;  marketing — marketing  and  curing  of 
meat,  cotton  grading  and  marketing,  growing  and  shipping  truck, 
and  market  clubs;  exhibits  and  fairs;  specialists,  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  experts. 

No  one  State  had  all  these  projects.  Every  State  had  adminis¬ 
tration,  county  agents,  boys’  clubs,  home  demonstration  and  girls’ 
clubs,  and  publications.  Several  projects  listed  are  practically  the 
same  work  but  have  different  names  in  different  States.  The  salary 
of  county  agents  in  all  the  States  is  paid  partly  from  local  funds  and 
partly  from  the  State  divisions  of  extension  and  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  funds. 

A  detailed  financial  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  all  the 
extension  funds  from  the  States  has  been  submitted  and  approved. 

COUNTY  AGENTS. 

The  whole  system  of  extension  work  is  centered  about  the  county- 
agent  project.  More  than  half  of  all  the  extension  funds  from  all 
sources  is  spent  on  this  branch  of  the  service.  During  the  year 
860  county  agents,  28  assistant  county  agents,  31  county  agents 
(boys’  clubs),  and  66  negro  local  agents  were  employed.  The  aim  is 
to  have  a  man  and  a  woman  county  agent  in  all  agricultural  counties 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Congress  passed  the  food-production  act,  to  stimulate  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  early  in  the  new  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and  this  is 
temporarily  providing  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of  supplying  agents 
for  all  counties.  The  agent  is  now  almost  generally  recognized  as 
the  agricultural  leader  in  his  county.  It  should  be  understood  that 
all  results  accomplished  in  extension  work  are  not  credited  entirely 
to  the  agent’s  individual  efforts.  He  is  the  medium  through  which 
all  agricultural  workers  in  the  county,  whether  members  of  the 
extension  force  or  others,  must  work.  The  scope  of  the  work  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  agent  have  been  so  increased  that  he  is 
forced  to  utilize  the  help  of  specialists,  members  of  the  college  force, 
and  the  community  leaders,  to  meet  all  the  calls  made  upon  his  time. 
All  agents  are  required  to  submit  definite  plans  of  work  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  outlining  the  main  features  that  it  is  proposed  to 
push.  A  few  fundamentals  which  all  agents  are  required  to  know 
and  observe  are  that  the  agent’s  services  belong  to  all  the  people  in 
the  county;  that  a  limited  number  of  concrete  demonstrations  with 
staple  crops  must  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  county ;  that  indi¬ 
vidual  work  must  be  limited;  that  leading  problems  rather  than 
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details  must  be  kept  in  mind;  and  that  community  or  other  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of 
course,  attention  must  be  given  to  all  agricultural  problems;  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  work  must  be  confined  to  definite  problems. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  all  branches 
of  the  cooperative  extension  work  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern 
States  were  materially  affected.  Plans  for  the  year  were  definitely 
changed  to  meet  emergency  conditions.  It  was  decided  in  conference 
of  all  the  agricultural  workers  of  the  country  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  the  American  farmer  was  to  increase  food  pro¬ 
duction.  All  other  lines  of  the  work  were  made  secondary  to  this 
great  problem.  Consequently,  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  all 
agents  and  other  extension  workers  was  given  to  food  production 
and  conservation  work. 

Although  the  emergency  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  did  not 
become  available  until  August,  1917,  the  plans  for  carrying  on  ex¬ 
tension  work  were  definitely  rearranged  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  country.  In  most  of  the  States  new  agents  were  em¬ 
ployed  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  regular  depart¬ 
ment,  State,  and  county  funds,  anticipating  the  subsequent  passage  j 
of  the  food-production  act.  When  the  law  became  operative,  addi-  j 
tional  agents  were  appointed ;  but  it  was  well  into  the  fall  before  the 
full  effect  of  the  food-production  act  could  be  felt.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  only  just  to  report  as  a  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  co¬ 
operative  extension  work  in  the  15  Southern  States  the  entire  work 
for  the  year  1917,  because  this  work  was  very  largely  accomplished 
by  those  who  wnre  appointed  and  actively  in  the  service  before 
June  30. 

Organization . — Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
activity  in  organization  work  increased  in  1917.  In  practically  every 
county  in  the  South  where  there  was  a  count}7  agent  in  1917,  he 
received  his  salary  partly  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  partly  from  the  Smith-Lever  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  agricultural  college,  and  partly  from  the  county.  The  total 
county  appropriations  for  that  year,  over  and  above  all  offsets  to  the 
Smith-Lever  fund  in  the  Southern  States,  amounted  to  $656,711.57. 
These  funds  are  generally  derived  from  direct  appropriations  from 
the  county  fiscal  authorities,  either  the  county  court,  county  board  of 
supervisors,  county  board  of  education,  or  other  authority  receiving 
its  funds  from  public  taxes.  Almost  all  funds  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  county  agents,  therefore,  come  from  public  sources. 

Types  of  supporting  organizations  by  counties  vary  in  the  different 
Southern  States,  according  to  local  conditions,  but  are  developing 
very  strongly.  The  following  figures  for  the  three  years,  1915,  1916, 
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and  1917,  taken  from  the  agents’  reports,  show  the  great  increase  of 
local  farmers’  or  community  clubs  to  support  the  county  agent  in  his 
work.  Farmers’  or  community  clubs  organized:  1915,  1,712;  1916, 
2,508;  1917,  3,507.  Membership  thereof:  1915,  44,458;  1916,  78,660; 
1917,  112,316.  7 

Development  in  community  organization  has  been  very  marked 
in  most  of  the  States.  In  some  counties  where  the  agents’  work  had 
been  well  established,  organization  was  not  so  necessary,  because  in 
such  counties  the  county  agents  are  known  by  all  the  people  and 
their  work  is  recognized  as  a  public  activity.  The  department,  how¬ 
ever,  has  constantly  urged  the  advisability  of  perfecting  strong- 
organizations  in  every  county.  There  is  no  ironclad  rule  for  perfect¬ 
ing  organizations.  In  some  States  a  committee  of  farmers,  represent¬ 
ing  all  sections  of  the  county,  is  selected  to  form  an  advisory  council 
with  the  county  agent.  With  this  as  a  basis,  local  or  community 
organizations  are  formed  and  these  federated  together  through  this 
committee  into  a  county  organization.  In  some  States,  however,  the 
county  central  organization  was  deferred  until  the  community  organi¬ 
zations  could  be  perfected. 

The  emergency  war  work  has  brought  about  a  greater  interest  in 
organization.  In  many  States  there  is  a  tendency  to  unify  the 
organization  system,  so  that  the  National,  State,  and  county  councils 
of  defense  and  the  United  States  food  administrators  may  co¬ 
operate,  and  the  wdiole  serves  as  the  supporting  organization  of  the 
county  agent.  Hence  the  organization  work  in  the  South  was,  at  the 
termination  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  in  a  condition  of 
rapid  transformation,  the  results  of  which  can  not  be  fully  reported 
until  another  year  has  passed. 

Number  of  farmers  reached. — The  total  number  of  farmers  and 
farm  women  reached  in  the  work  is  a  matter  partially  of  accurate 
record  and  partially  an  estimate.  Every  county  agent  in  the  South 
conducts  a  large  number  of  demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  best  agricultural  practices.  This  regular  and  definite 
work  went  forward  in  the  vear  1917  as  in  other  years.  The  same 

*j  *7 

is  true  of  the  home-demonstration  agents  and  boys'  club  agents.  They 
conducted  their  work  along  the  regular  lines  of  enlisting  persons  to 
demonstrate  on  farms  and  in  homes. 

Under  pressure  of  the  war,  however,  in  1917  a  large  amount  of 
emergency  work  was  done,  and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the* 
number  of  farmers,  farm  women,  and  boys  and  girls  reached  and 
instructed  in  problems  of  greater  food  production,  canning,  pre¬ 
serving,  and  otherwise  conserving  food  for  future  use.  Agents  of 
all  kinds  gave  advice  and  instructions  to  everyone  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  The  organizations  working  with  them  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  persons  reached. 
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Reports  from  county  agents  show  that  303,723  farms  were  reached 
with  definite  demonstrations  in  the  growing  of  crops,  raising  and 
feeding  of  live  stock,  marketing  problems,  etc.  The  number  of  acres 
covered  b}7  the  crop  demonstrations  alone  in  1917  was  2,857,485.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  farms 
directly  reached  by  the  county  agents  in  1917  is  1,650,000.  This 
estimate  is  in  all  probability  much  below  the  actual  facts.  This  is 
about  60  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  'the  South.  The  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  influence  of  the  county-agents’  work  and  the  proportion  of  the 
farmers  reached  during  the  year  was  much  greater. 

In  the  boils’  club  work,  conducted  by  the  club  specialist  and  the 
county  agents,  assisted  by  county  superintendents,  school-teachers, 
and  other  group  leaders,  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  was  done.  As 
in  the  work  with  farmers  and  with  farm  women  and  girls,  the  boys’ 
work  during  1917  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  en¬ 
rollment  of  boys  in  regular  clubs,  and  (2)  enrollment  for  emergency 
work,  larger  in  the  number  of  persons  reached  but  possibly  less  strict 
in  requirements.  The  total  enrollment  of  boys  in  all  types  of  clubs 
in  the  South  in  the  past  year  in  the  regular  work  was  115,745,  while 
in  emergency  work  between  300,000  and  400,000  additional  boys  re¬ 
ceived  the  personal  attention  of  the  county  agents  and  others. 

In  the  regular  home-demonstration  work  82,227  women  did  regu¬ 
lar  work  in  their  homes  and  their  community  clubs,  and  3,812  com¬ 
munity  clubs  were  organized  for  women  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
In  the  girls’  work  73,306  were  enrolled  in  regular  organized  clubs. 
These  people,  like  the  men  demonstrators,  gave  accurate  reports  of 
results.  For  example,  the  girls  put  up  12,844,513  cans  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  while  the  women  put  up  34,993,677  cans.  These  women 
and  girls  also  used  the  new  home  drying  process,  taught  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  and  thus  saved  5,511,881  pounds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  They  pickled  or  brined  1,178,683  gallons  of  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  work  the  agents  secured  an  emergency 
enrollment  of  about  2,600,000  women  and  girls,  who  undertook  to 
raise  gardens,  and  to  can  and  preserve  the  products.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  full  reports  from  this  emergency  enrollment,  but  a  very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  results  obtained  by  them  would  warrant 
the  statement  that  approximately  200,000,000  cans  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  conserved  through  the  activities  of  the  home-demon- 
'  st ration  agents  in  the  year  1917. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  a  very  noteworthy  piece  of  work  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South,  in  cooperation 
with  the  extension  service  in  each  of  the  15  Southern  States.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  supply  of  tin  cans,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
was  exceedingly  limited.  The  War  Industries  Board,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  priority  boards,  etc.,  had  so  drawn  upon  the  steel  pro- 
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duction  of  the  country,  and  the  ocean  traffic  had  so  limited  the  supply 
of  tin  that  there  was  grave  danger  that  home  canners  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  tin  cans.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  War  Industries  Board,  and 
other  public  offices  in  Washington,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  distribution  of  tin  cans  by  having  each  home-demonstration  agent 
arrange  for  pooling  of  orders  in  her  county  through  some  business 
man  or  public-spirited  organization.  These  local  parties  gave  the 
orders,  which  were  approved  by  the  home-demonstration  agent,  by 
the  State  director  of  extension,  and  by  the  Office  of  Extension  Work 
in  the  South,  with  the  definite  understanding  that  cans  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  users  at  cost,  plus  freight  and  handling  charges.  This 
action  not  only  greatly  steadied  the  price  of  tin  cans  in  the  field,  but 
assisted  in  the  distribution  of  approximately  10,000,000  tin  cans  to 
farm  women  and  girls  for  the  preservation  of  food  for  future  use. 

F ood-pro duction  campaigns . — The  food-production  campaign  for 
the  year  1917  was  planned  to  stimulate  food  production  to  the  extent 
of  supplying  the  South  with  food  and  feed  from  its  own  soil.  The 
“  safe-farming  program  advocated  by  the  department  was  a  simple 
and  direct  program,  involving  the  production  on  every  farm  of  the 
food  for  the  family  and  the  feed  for  the  live  stock,  as  a  means  of 
economic  safety.  An  increase  of  corn,  hay,  peanuts,  soy  beans,  velvet 
beans,  and  home  gardens,  including  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  sorghum  or  cane  for  sirup,  for  human  food  and  for  feed  for  the 
live  stock,  was  asked.  The  program  also  emphasized  the  importance 
of  each  farm  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  self-sustaining.  It  recom¬ 
mended  the  supplying  of  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  for  the  family  on 
every  farm  and  an  increased  production  of  all  of  these  food  products, 
so  that  the  excess  might  supply  cities  and  towns.  After  the  food 
supply  had  been  amply  cared  for,  it  recommended  the  production  of 
cotton  as  the  main  cash  crop  in  all  cotton  territory. 

In  1917  there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  all  food  crops 
in  the  South,  except  rice  and  hay.  As  to  rice,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  over  1916,  due  principally  to  .protracted  drought  and  salt 
water.  The  corn  crop  increased  from  803,189,000  bushels  to 
930,808,000  bushels,  which  is  the  largest  corn  production  in  the 
South,  except  that  in  1915. 

The  wheat  crop  increased  but  slightly,  owing  to  the  bad  winter 
of  1910-17.  The  record  shows  an  increase  from  100,020,000  bushels 
to  117,002,000  bushels.  The  oat  crop,  on  account  of  heavy  winter- 
killing  shows  a  very  slight  increase.  In  1910  it  was  139,179,000 
bushels;  in  1917,  139,503,000  bushels.  The  hay  crop  did  not  increase, 
owing  partly  to  the  high  price  of  winter  legume  seed,  partly  to  season¬ 
able  conditions,  and  partly  to  the  great  increase  in  the  velvet-bean  crop, 
which  is  not  scheduled  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  as  ha}T. 
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The  hay  figure  for  1916  was  10,879,000  tons;  for  1917,  10,319,000. 
Irish  potatoes  increased  from  48,691,000  bushels  to  67,982,000  bushels. 
Sweet  potatoes  increased  from  64,7*20,000  bushels  to  79,630,000 
bushels.  The  acreage  in  velvet  beans  increased  179  per  cent;  pea¬ 
nuts  increased  94  per  cent ;  and  the  garden,  fruit,  and  other  crops  of 
similar  nature  increased  by  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  11  cotton  States 
of  the  South  in  the  production  of  food  and  feed  crops,  as  compared 
with  cotton.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  will  be  seen  to  bo 
great  during  the  nine  years  shown  in  this  table,  though  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  has  not  materially  increased. 

Total  acreage  and  production  of  various  ct1)ps,  1900  to  1017,  in  11  Southern 

States. 


(Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas.) 

[000  omitted.] 


Crop. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Per 

cent  of 
'  in¬ 
crease 
over 
1909. 

Cotton: 

Acreage . 

30, 834 

32, 261 

35, 861 

34, 124 

36,916 

36,575 

31,228 

34, 733 

32, 278 

4.68 

Production 
(bales)' . 

9,948 

11,524 

15, 549 

13, 612 

14,034 

15,964 

11,092 

11,303 

10,786 

S.  12 

Corn: 

Acreage . 

30, 808 

34,119 

35, 233 

35, 904 

35, 176 

34,074 

36,860 

35, 144 

39, 685 

28. 81 

Production 
(bushels) . 

161,543 

664, 752 

539, 136 

685,333 

658, 252 

610, 851 

786.045 

600. 294 

682, 643 

47.90 

Wheat- 

Acreage  . 

2, 728 

28, 622 

3,914 

55,120 

3, 531 

34, 619 

3,920 

46,829 

4,188 

5,315 

7,635 

93, 276 

6, 845 

68.854 

6,641 

74, 857 

14? 

Production 
(bushels) . 

51,009 

85, 188 

162 

Oats: 

Acreage . 

2,979 

3,378 

3,630 

3,576 

4, 140 

4,355 

6,443 

6,140 

5, 584 

87.4 

Production 
(bushels) . 

51,847 

90, 577 

65, 506 

90, 659 

97,237 

102, 685 

166, 314 

122,445 

120,613 

133 

Hay: 

Acreage . 

2,730 

2,776 

2, 590 

3, 262 

3, 487 

3,478 

3,971 

4,560 

5, 601 

105 

Production 
(tons) . 

3.108 

3,428 

2, 611 

4, 295 

4,214 

4,577 

6,476 

6, 154 

6,510 

109 

Potatoes: 

Acreage . 

241 

246 

2.53 

252 

259 

260 

276 

275 

353 

46. 5 

Production 
(bushels) . 

16, 693 

17,-503 

13. 765 

19, 084 

17, 79S 

16, 297 

21, 621 

19, 366 

27, 987 

67.7 

Sweet  potatoes: 

Acreage . 

520 

520 

492 

473 

515 

495 

606 

653 

834 

60 

Production 
(bushels) . 

43, 597 

46, 502 

42, 616 

43, 832 

47, 055 

45,481 

61,826 

57,336 

72,870 

67 

1  500  pounds,  excluding  linters. 


Wheat  and  rye  campaigns. — In  the  fall  of  1917  a  wheat  and  rye 
campaign  was  conducted  in  the  South,  as  in  all  other  sections, 
resulting  in  a  general  increase  in  the  seeding  of  these  crops,  ranging 
from  1  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  among  the  heavy  winter-wheat  sections,  showed  excellent 
increases,  ranging  from  8  to  12  per  cent  on  large  acreage.  Kye  cam¬ 
paigns  showed  equally  good  results. 
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Hog  production  campaign. — A  campaign  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hogs  was  conducted  in  the  Southern  States  with  gratifying 
results.  On  account  of  the  severe  drought  and  the  lack  of  feed  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  there  was  a  decrease  in  actual  production  in 

these  States.  The  other  States  showed  a  very  remarkable  increase : 

«/ 

Tennessee,  with  an  increase  of  her  brood  sows  of  18  per  cent; 
Georgia,  with  an  increase  of  7  per  cent;  and  West  Virginia,  with  8 
per  cent,  are  noteworthy.  Alabama  increased  12  per  cent,  Arkansas 
15  per  cent,  Mississippi  12  per  cent,  Kentucky  5  per  cent,  South 
Carolina  6  per  cent,  and  Maryland  8  per  cent. 

Texas  drought  situation. — Owing  to  severe  drought  in  western 
Te  xas,  extending  over  a  period  of  practically  two  years,  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  State  was  in  dire  distress  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1917.  County  agents  were  used  by  the  department  in  emergency 
plans  to  assist  the  people  of  that  section.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  a  movement  was  begun  in  the  summer 
of  1917  to  sell  good  breeding  stock  from  western  Texas,  and  transport 
it  to  States  and  localities  where  there  was  plenty  of  pasturage.  In 
this  way  practically  300,000  head  of  cattle  were  taken  from  Texas 
and  sold  to  farmers  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Later  in  the  fall  of  1917  conditions 
regarding  feed  for  remaining  stock  on  Texas  ranches  became  acute, 
and  the  county  agents  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  a  plan  for 
locating  supplies  of  feed  on  the  one  hand,  and  procuring  the  purchase 
of  the  same  in  the  drought-stricken  areas  on  the  other,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  steadying  of  the  market  and  the  saving  of  many  cattle. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  lines  of  work  conducted  bv  the 
county  agents  and  home-demonstration  agents  in  1917,  they  assisted 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  War, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  Justice,  Department  of 
Labor;  and  they  in  turn  were  materially  assisted  by  the  Post-Office 
Department,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Food  Administration. 

The  extraordinary  lines  of  work  in  which  they  assisted,  beyond 
those  already  mentioned,  were  such  things  as  food  surveys,  seed  * 
surveys,  seed  distribution,  campaigns  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests,  the  eradication  of  live-stock  diseases,  insect  pest  surveys,  live¬ 
stock  disease  surveys,  obtaining  of  credit  for  farmers,  selling  of 
Liberty  bonds,  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  preferential  or 
priority  shipments  by  rail  of  farm  products  and  of  all  farm  supplies, 
such  as  tin  cans,  farm  machinery,  fertilizers,  lime,  seeds,  etc.  They 
also  assisted  in  much  patriotic  work,  and  in  the  dissemination  of 
material  given  out  by  the  War  Department,  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  regarding  the 
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war,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  national  policy  under  war  con¬ 
ditions. 

Summary  of  leading  results  of  county-agent  work. — The  follow¬ 
ing  summarizes  some  of  the  leading  features  as  direct  results  of  the 
agents’  work:  There  were  41,379  cotton  demonstrations,  containing 
501,729  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  1,032  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre;  75,817  corn  demonstrations,  with  799,476  acres,  giving  an 
average  yield  of  38.24  bushels;  44,908  small-grain  demonstrations, 
wdth  a  total  of  387,497  acres;  6,316  demonstrations  in  alfalfa;  5,573 
in  crimson  clover;  1,531  in  red  clover;  3,400  in  bur  clover  and  sweet 
clover,  making  a  total  of  15,823  clover  demonstrations,  with  115,280 
acres.  There  were  41,781  demonstrations  with  grasses  and  forage 
crops,  with  a  total  of  252,132  acres.4*  There  were  90,150  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  summer  legumes  (cowpeas,  soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  and 
peanuts)  with  a  total  of  876,484  acres;  9,254  potato  demonstrations; 
5,061  orchard  demonstrations,  containing  635,864  trees;  37,017  or¬ 
chards,  with  2,980,294  trees,  Avere  inspected,  sprayed,  pruned,  and 
treated  for  insects  and  diseases.  Improved  live  stock  to  the  number 
of  195,231  head  were  brought  in,  and  3,297,872  head  of  live  stock 
Avere  treated  for  diseases  during  the  year,  including  742,939  hogs  for 
cholera;  2,256  dipping  vats  were  built  and  5,517  silos;  156,804 
farmers  Avere  advised  in  the  use  of  fertilizer;  6,413  houses  were  built, 
8,795  improved,  and  3,028  plans  furnished;  1,753  home  waterworks 
Avere  installed,  and  3,012  lighting  systems;  11,233  home  grounds 
Avere  improved  and  33,720  houses  screened;  1,998  telephones  were 
placed,  12,135  new  pastures  started,  and  20,439  farmers  terraced 
their  land,  9,776  removed  stumps;  315,654  home  gardens  Avere 
planted;  388,708  farmers  saved  surplus  products  for  winter  use; 
103,802  iicav  tools  and  implements  Avere  purchased.  The  agents 
visited  885,966  farms,  traATeled  10,285,121  miles;  had  765,207  calls 
for  information  at  their  offices  or  homes;  held  46,172  meetings,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  3,676,590,  and  held  22,599  field  meetings,  with 
an  attendance  of  203,813.  Agents  distributed  1,249,852  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  and  964,369  State  bulletins; 
visited  38,855  schools  in  the  interest  of  club  Avork ;  assisted  at  872 
extension  meetings  or  short  courses,  with  an  attendance  of  136,317. 
As  a  result  of  club  work,  5,667  girls  and  boys  attended  agricultural 
colleges  or  other  industrial  schools.  Farmers’  or  community  clubs  to 
the  number  of  3,507  were  organized,  with  a  membership  of  112,316. 

NEGRO  WORK. 

t 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  agricultural  extension  work 
among  negro  men  and  women.  This  work  is  now  well  organized  in 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
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Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  There  are  one  or  more  agents  in  all  the 
other  States.  The  white  agents  in  all  the  States  continued  to  list 
negro  demonstrators  and  assist  them  in  many  ways. 

The  extension  division  of  the  State  agricultural  college  cooperates 
with  the  negro  colleges  in  the  conduct  of  this  work.  District  agents 
in  charge  usually  have  headquarters  at  these  institutions.  The 
negroes  receive  demonstration  work  gladly  and  cooperate  splendidly 
in  every  way.  A  tine  spirit  of  loyalt}^  and  patriotism  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  negro  population  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
They  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  responded  to  other  patriotic  ap¬ 
peals.  The  farming  element  has  done  everything  possible  to  assist 
in  the  national  program  for  increased  food  production. 

There  are  now  employed  66  negro  men  agents  and  7  women  agents. 
The  directors  in  most  of  the  States  plan  to  increase  the  work  among 
negroes  very  materially  from  emergency  funds.  The  negro  boys’ 
and  girls’  home-makers’  club  work  has  grown  rapidly.  Since  the 
organization  of  home-economics  work  for  negro  women  a  very 
marked  improvement  is  noted  in  the  appearance  of  the  home  and  its 
surroundings.  Gardening,  canning,  sanitation,  and  conservation  of 
food  work  has  been  well  established  in  many  counties. 

BOYS’  CLUB  WORK. 

The  general  plan  for  conducting  agricultural  club  work  had  al- 
ready  been  made,  the  boys  enlisted,  and  many  crops  planted  before 
this  country  entered  the  war.  The  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
South  sent  out  an  urgent  letter  to  all  the  State  leaders  to  increase 
their  enrollments  to  the  limit,  especially  for  members  who  would 
grow  any  kind  of  food  crops.  This  appeal  resulted  in  increasing  the 
regular  enrollment  from  75,605  in  1916  to  115,746  in  1917. 

A  large  number  of  boys  were  enrolled  as  emergency  workers.  They 
were  not  required  to  make  complete  reports  like  the  regular  mem¬ 
bers,  but  pledged  themselves  to  do  something  to  increase  food  pro¬ 
duction.  The  number  thus  interested  might  be  conservatively  given 
as  300,000. 

The  crop  production  club  boys  worked  with  corn,  grain,  sorghum, 
potatoes,  peanuts,  and  cotton.  The  animal  production  club  boys 
worked  with  pigs,  calves,  sheep,  and  poultry.  A  beginning  was  made 
during  the  past  year  in  bee  clubs.  It  is  estimated  that  boys  in  the 
regular  clubs  produced  food  and  feed  valued  at  over  $4,000,000.  The 
total  produced  as  a  result  of  club-work  influences  was,  of  course,  very 
much  more. 

II ow  the  club  work  is  organized . — Heretofore,  in  a  majority  of 
the  States,  the  county  was  the  unit  of  organization.  The  county 
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agent  visited  and  instructed  the  boys  as  individuals.  The  member¬ 
ship,  however,  became  so  large  that  individual  visits  by  the  agent 
were  impossible.  The  boys  were,  therefore,  organized  into  com¬ 
munity  groups  for  instructional  purposes.  During  the  year  more 
than  2,000  of  these  community  clubs  were  organized. 

How  club  members  are  instructed. — The  club  members  meet  in 
groups  with  the  agent,  generally  on  a  boy’s  demonstration.  Here 
they  report  progress  of  work,  receive  instruction  from  the  agent  re¬ 
garding  culture  of  crop  or  care  of  the  pig,  calf,  etc.  Besides  the 
personal  instruction  given  by  the  agent,  the  boy  is  sent  circular  let¬ 
ters  and  bulletins  from  time  to  time.  Several  States  get  out  monthly 
publications  containing  community  programs,  timely  instructions  on 
demonstrations,  etc.,  which  are  sent  te  all  members. 

Cooperation. — The  community  club,  acting  as  a  unit,  can  give 
better  cooperation  and  results  in  good  teamwork.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  many  clubs  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  for  the 
Bed  Ci  •oss,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Liberty  bonds,  and  other  patriotic  moves. 

Effect  of  club  work  on  boys. — Farm  methods  and  farm  practices 
throughout  the  territory  are  being  greatly  improved  by  boys’  club 
work.  The  older  members  are  developing  into  community  leaders, 
and,  when  they  grow  beyond  the  club  age,  naturally  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocates  of  better  methods  on  the  farm.  The  clubs  are  great 
feeders  for  agricultural  high  schools  and  colleges.  One  State  re¬ 
ports  218  boys  in  attendance  at  such  schools  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
influence  of-  the  club  work.  Short  courses  for  club  members  have 
been  held  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Those  attending  are  usually  the 
prize  winners  in  their  home  clubs  and  get  their  expenses  paid  while 
at  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  reward. 

The  following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  various 
clubs,  by  States,  and  the  results  of  some  of  the  crop  club  work : 


Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  various  clubs  in  101 7  in  the  Southern  States. 


State 

Total. 

Corn. 

Pota¬ 

to. 

Cot¬ 

ton. 

Grain 

sor¬ 

ghum. 

Pea¬ 

nut. 

Calf. 

Pig. 

Poul¬ 

try. 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous. 

Ne¬ 

groes. 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . 

10,884 
9,578 
3,079 
13,367 
3,887 
10, 493 
1,413 
11,360 
10,090 
11,863 
2,355 
3,071 
12, 869 
5, 462 
5,919 

4,660 
2,514 
1,132 
6,057 
751 
2,400 
467 
5, 072 
3, 652 
3,011 
1,056 
2,930 
3, 613 
2,499 
580 

61 

941 

5 

38 

201 

100 

350 

836 

553 

284 

200 

51 

314 

34 

77 

5 

2 

1,129 

211 

153 

15 

332 

413 

49 

3,460 

2,781 

652 

4.250 
1.068 
3, 645 

136 

4,226 

1,900 

1,880 

1.250 
90 

5,115 

516 

906 

195 

*  1*650 
1,414 
1,000 
117 

1,636 

450 

’324’ 

237 

128 

180 

1,830 

1,254 

153 

3,000 

200 

1,730 

000 

North  Carolina . 

Oklahoma . . 

South  Carolina . 

343 

15 

120 

1,932 

1,326 

123 

988 

2,500 

1,446 

29 

267 

Tennessee . 

51 

Texas . 

1,339 

33 

800 

1,433 

132 

569 

65 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Total . 

178 

1,158 

1,350 

2,611 

374 

642 

315 

22 

115,695 

40, 394 

3, 441 

5,297 

2, 126 

3, 157 

2,968 

31,875 

11,683 

4,087 

10,667 
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State. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Marylaud . 

Mississippi . 

North  Carolina. . . 

Oklahoma . 

South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Total . 


Corn. 

Cotton. 

Potato 

Peanut. 

Number  of  members 
reporting. 

Average  yield  per 
acre  (bushels). 

Average  cost  per 

bushel. 

Number  of  members 

making  100  or  more 

bushels  per  acre. 

Number  of  members 

reporting. 

Average  yield  per 
acre  (pounds  of  seed 

cotton). 

Average  cost  per 

pound. 

Number  of  members 

reporting. 

Average  yield  per 

acre  (bushels). 

Average  cost  per 

bushel. 

Number  of  members 

reporting. 

Average  yield  per 

acre  (bushels). 

..  .  _ 

• 

Average  cost  per 

bushel. 

741 

46 

$0.  41 

555 

47 

.34 

(> 

79 

996 

48 

107 

$0.47 

26 

39 

$0.  42 

413 

37 

.44 

4 

2 

441 

.S6 

4 

51 

.39 

1,368 

45 

.40 

14 

252 

57 

.38 

4 

79 

199 

.32 

1,317 

29 

.32 

'207 

60 

.33 

148 

162 

.43 

1, 038 

53 

.43 

42 

'650 

59 

.36 

40 

913 

15 

268 

.35 

359 

33 

.49 

273 

871 

$0.  026 

2 

166 

.39 

129 

43 

.49 

501 

53 

.40 

1,384 

59 

.33 

17 

168 

.49 

'  218 

27 

.53 

23 

829 

.03 

36 

35 

.33 

514 

54 

.39 

,2 

1,032 

.033 

53 

185 

.  48 

55 

52. 

.57 

268 

67 

.28 

581 

176 

.38 

. 

9, 7S5 

47 

.33 

387 

897 

945 

214 

.37 

250 

43 

.49 

Pig  clubs  were  organized  in  every  State,  and  the  following  table 
shows  some  of  the  results  accomplished : 

Some  results  of  pig-club  work  in  1017  in  the  Southern  States. 

[Average  not  profit  per  member.] 


State. 

Number  of 
members 
reporting. 

Feeding 
demonstra¬ 
tions  (aver¬ 
age  net 
profit  per 
member). 

Breeding 
demonstra¬ 
tions  (aver¬ 
age  net 
profit  per 
member). 

Sow  and 
litter  dem¬ 
onstrations 
(average  net 
profit  per 
member). 

Alabama . . . 

270 
451 
225 
1,279 
438 
119 
'  46 
698 
250 
62 
856 

$12. 31 

$24.48 

23.07 

Arkansas . . . . 

$23. 75 

Florida . 

30. 69 

Georgia . 

20.59 

16.16 

15.37 

Kentucky . 

4.54 

10.62 

93.81 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . . . 

Mississippi . 

4. 55 
20.64 
22. 28 

14.72 

34.13 

216.00 
37. 29 

North  Carolina . 

Oklahoma . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

127 

132 

17.23 

21.45 

25.83 
18. 91 

41.75 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Total . 

4,953 

12.15 

20.41 

110.58 

Calf  clubs  were  organized  in  seven  States,  with  a  membership  of 
2,968.  The  results  of  those  reporting  show  an  average  net  profit  of 
$37.76  per  head. 

Home-makers’  clubs  for  negro  boys  were  organized  in  six  States; 
total  enrollment,  3,439,  all  of  which  were  in  crop  clubs.  The  average 
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yield  of  those  reporting  was  48  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  at  an  average 
cost  of  38  cents.  The  average  yield  of  peanuts  Avas  48  bushels  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  33  cents. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AND  GIRLS’  CLUB  WORK. 

The  1917  report  on  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work  sets 
a  new  high  record  of  progress  and  results  in  this  useful  and  popular 
branch  of  the  extension  service  in  every  one  of  the  States  represented 
in  the  extension  work  in  the  South.  Although  the  plans  and  aims  of 
the  year  had  already  been  mapped  out  for  extraordinary  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  emergency  demands  as  a  result  of  the  Nation’s  entrance 
into  the  Avar  made  it  necessary  to -put  forth  still  more  strenuous 
efforts  to  produce  and  conserve  the  maximum  amount  of  foodstuffs. 
In  anticipation  of  Congress  making  an  emergency  appropriation  for 
the  stimulation  of  food  production  every  State  put  on  extra  workers 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual 
demands  for  assistance  and  instruction  in  canning,  drying,  preserv¬ 
ing,  and  brining  the  immense  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  then 
maturing  in  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1917,  there  were  employed 
in  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work  the  following  workers: 
TAventy-nine  State  and  assistant  State  agents,  17  district  agents,  513 
county  agents,  7  negro  local  agents,  and  several  home-economics 
specialists. 

The  home-demonstration  agents  during  the  calendar  }7ear  1917  had 
an  enrollment  of  01,589  girls  as  members  of  their  regular  canning 
clubs  and  11,717  girls  in  poultry  clubs:  2,995  Avomen  Avere  enrolled 
in  special  poultry  Avork. 

The  Avork  is  organized  mainly  on  the  community  basis.  In  counties 
which  have  had  home-demonstration  agents  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  community  organizations  of  farm  Avomen  and  girls  avIio  meet 
regularly  Avith  the  agent  to  receive  instructions  and  make  demon¬ 
strations.  During  the  year  3,812  rural  Avomen’s  clubs  were  in  opera¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  more  than  five  for  each  county,  Avith  an  agent. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  clubs  was  82,227. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  enrollment  indicated  aboAre,  the  emer¬ 
gency  enrollment  included  1,470,408  women  and  980,272  girls,  each 
of  Avhom  undertook,  under  the  instruction  of  the  home-demonstration 
agents,  to  do  some  specific  work  in  food  production  and  preservation, 
such  as  canning,  drying,  preserving,  or  brining. 

The  canning-club  girls  are  required  to  cultivate  one-tentli  of  an 
acre,  and  from  those  plats  in  the  15  Southern  States  they  put  up 
last  year  8,882,738  containers,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to 
$1,511,048.42.  Besides  this  the  girls  filled  3,961,775  containers,  valued 
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at  $982,366.26,  from  tlie  farm  and  orchard,  which  gives  the  total 
amount  put  up  by  the  canning-club  girls  as  12,844,513  containers, 
valued  at  $2,493,414.68. 

During  1917  the  women  filled  34,993,677  containers,  valued  at 
$7,042,137.63.  This,  together  with  the  girls’  work,  brings  the  total 
amount  canned  by  the  women  and  girls  under  the  instructions  given 
by  the  agents  up  to  47,838,190  containers,  having  a  total  value  of 
$9,535,552.31. 

As  no  written  reports  were  required  from  those  who  received 
emergency  instructions  from  the  home-demonstration  agents  and 
other  workers,  it  is  difficult  to  give  accurate  figures  regarding  re¬ 
sults.  Based  on  a  careful  calculation  and  upon  such  reports  as  were 
voluntarily  handed  in,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  put  up  would  be  approximately 
200,000,000.  This  figure  is  reached  by  adding  to  the  amount  reported 
from  the  regular  work  a  very  conservative  and  reduced  amount  for 
each  woman  and  girl  who  undertook  to  do  emergency  work.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  figures  exceed  this  amount,  for  the  reason 
that  the  work  reached  and  assisted  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
the  emergency  enrollment,  and  those  persons  had  influenced  their 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Besides  the  canning,  the  agents,  with  the  help  of  specialists,  in¬ 
structed  the  women  and  girls  in  home  drying  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  the  result  that  5,511,881  pounds  of  dried  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  stored.  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  brining  and 
salting  of  vegetables,  and  as  a  result  1,178,683  gallons  of  vegetables 
were  saved  in  this  way. 

The  girls  cultivated  11,969  and  the  women  10,633  winter  gardens, 
while  the  girls  established  842  perennial  gardens;  7,079  girls  and 
12,373  women  made  bread  demonstrations.  A  number  of  labor-sav¬ 
ing' devices  have  been  made,  including  4,704  fireless  cookers,  3,341 
iceless  refrigerators,  7,586  flytraps,  920  kitchen  cabinets,  986  floor 
mops,  399  wheel  trays,  759  ironing  boards,  and  8,466  other  house¬ 
hold  conveniences  not  specified.  Fully  12,914  girls  and  21,650 
women  conducted  systematic  and  w7ell-defined  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tions,  using  the  products  grown  by  club  members  and  the  equipment 
made  at  home.  One  thousand  wTater  systems  have  been  installed 
and  79  shower  baths;  6,277  houses  were  screened,  and  2,249  driers  or 
evaporators  made. 

Instruction  in  butter  making  was  given,  and  as  a  result  83,568 
pounds  of  butter  were  made  according  to  instructions  furnished  by 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  department,  and  the  following  articles  of 
butter  equipment  were  installed:  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  butter 
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workers,  1,032  paddles,  1,323  molds,  509  thermometers,  401  shotgun 
cans,  702  barrel  churns,  and  432  other  butter  utensils  not  specified. 

There  were  installed  75  rest  rooms,  where  farm  women  coming  to 
town  can  go  with  their  children,  and  in  some  cases  community 
kitchens  were  installed  in  connection  with  the  rest  rooms.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  egg  circles  and  39  cooperative  breeding  associations 
were  organized. 

The  canning-club  girls  receive  instructions  in  sewing,  and  44,140 
caps  and  aprons,  5,919  dresses,  8,803  towels,  7,010  holders,  0,727  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles,  and  57  sewing  screens  were  made.  The  following 
short-course  scholarships  were  awarded :  Three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  county  and  428  State.  As  already  stated,  the  girls 
put  up  12,844,513  containers  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  amount 
was  reported  as  follows:  Vegetables,  7,817,043;  fruits,  1,645,916; 
fruits  and  vegetables  not  listed  separately,  3,130,241 ;  special  pepper 
products,  83,639;  bottles  of  fruit  juice,  14,097,  and  glasses  of  jelly, 
1  *)  3  ,o  i  i , 

Organization  and  loyal  workers  have  made  such  results  possible. 
The  program  as  outlined  by  the  State  agents  in  previous  years  had 
comprehended  all  the  different  phases  of  the  work  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  products,  saving  them,  utilizing  them,  and  adding  to  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  rural  home.  Demonstrations  in  home  equipment 
and  home  arrangement  also  had  been  planned.  It  had  been  contem¬ 
plated,  too,  that  demands  would  develop  for  suggestions  for  object 
lessons  in  home  architecture  and  beautification.  It  had  been  realized 
early  that  the  climax  of  the  demonstrations  would  come  in  the 
growth  of  flowers,  grass,  trees,  and  shrubbery  for  the  yards  and 
lawns.  Success  in  the  food  production  part  of  the  program  must 
lead  to  similar  success  with  the  advancing  demonstrations.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary  to  stress  the  funda¬ 
mental  instructions  that  had  alreadv  been  given,  and  ask  the  agents 
to  try  to  do  a  little  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before  along  each 
of  the  lines  of  work  previously  outlined.  It  was  not  necessary  to  add 
anything  newr  except  the  drying  and  brining. 

In  one  State  (Kentucky),  through  the  earnest  work  of  the  home- 
demonstration  agents,  drying  demonstrations  spread  in  a  short 
while  over  the  whole  State,  and  1,800  homemade  driers  wrere  con¬ 
structed  and  306,000  pounds  of  dried  products  were  saved. 

Of  the  new  features  that  have  been  taken  up  and  especially  empha¬ 
sized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  home  canning  of  meats, 
fish,  and  other  sea  foods,  has  proved  very  valuable.  Large  quantities 
of  meat  and  fish  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted  are  now  preserved. 
In  the  canning  of  meat  the  importance  of  saving  everything  of  the 
butchered  animal  suitable  for  food  had  been  kept  in  mind.  Instruc- 
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tion  lias  been  given,  not  only  in  the  canning  of  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
etc.,  but  also  in  the  canning  of  game.  Agents  have  learned  how  to 
utilize  old  chickens,  broilers,  old  pigeons,  etc.,  in  making  palatable 
dishes,  canning  them  and  thereby  reducing  the  food  bills.  They  are 
utilizing  thousands  of  jack  rabbits,  as  well  as  common  rabbits,  as  a 
source  of  meat  supply.  Likewise,  wild  ducks  and  geese  along  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  and  inland  waters  have  been  saved  in  the 
same  way.  In  Florida  and  other  Southern  States  having  a  large 
fish  supply,  agents  have  been  instructed  in  the  canning  of  fresh  and 
salt-water  fish,  the  canning  of  oysters,  crabs,  clams,  and  other  sea 
foods,  and  in  the  canning  and  drying  of  shrimp. 

The  club  work  began  (and  still  begins  in  new  territory)  with 
teaching  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  a  single  plant  (the  tomato) 
and  the  utilization  of  its  fruit.  From  that  single  beginning  it 
spreads  to  include  instruction  in  every  vegetable  and  fruit  grown  in 
the  South,  and  to  embrace  not  only  the  household  conveniences  and 
labor-saving  devices  in  the  home,  but  also  the  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  home  itself  and  its  surroundings.  Our  agents  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  called  on  to  give  help  in  the  planning  of  the  home — 
the  convenient  and  practical  arrangement  of  rooms  and  furnishing; 
the  selection  of  furniture,  Avail  paper,  and  curtains ;  the  planning  of 
the  outbuildings  and  the  landscape  gardening  around  the  house. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  will  gi\re  definite  information 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  year’s  work  and  also  furnish  a  good 
basis  of  contrast  with  the  activities  of  1916: 


Summary  of  canning-club  imrk  for  the  15  Southern  States  for  1916  and  1917. 

w 


Item. 

1916 

1917 

Number  of  counties  organized . 

419 

715 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  canning  clubs . 

37,964 
9, 656 

61,589 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  poultry  clubs . 

11,717 

Number  of  girls  in  emergency  enrollment . . . 

C1) 

(0 

5,887 

980,272 

12,914 

Number  of  girls  making  cooking  demonstrations . 

Number  of  girls  making  bread  demonstrations . 

7,079 

Number  of  sliort-course  scholarships  awarded,  county . 

209 

3,639 

428 

Number  of  short-course  scholarships  awarded,  State . 

623 

Number  of  caps  and  aprons  made . 

23,764 

44 , 146 

Number  of  dresses  made . 

3;  875 

5,919 

Number  of  miscellaneous  articles  made  in  sewing . 

14,348 

22,540 

11,969 

Nnm  1  ier  of  winter  gardens . . _  _ . . . . . . . 

3,172 

Number  of  perennial  gardens  established . . . . . 

0) 

842 

Tnt.D.l  immhftr  nf  nrvntmnArs f mm  onfl-tfvnth  acre  _ .............. 

2, 354, 854 
$537, 247.  55 
1,054,196 

8,882,738 

Tntr>  1  vain  a  of  fvnft-tftTvth  f\c*r  a  nmrl  UPrts  _  _  _  _ ................ 

$1,511,048.  42 
3, 961,775 

'Total  number  containers  from  farm  and  orchard  _ _ ..... 
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Summery  of  home-demonstration  rrorl:  for  the  15  Southern  States  for  1910 

and  1917. 


Item. 


Number  of  women  enrolled . . . 

Number  of  women  enrolled  in  emergency  work . 

Number  of  clubs  organised . 

Number  of  women  carrying  on  demonstrations  in  cooking . 

N umber  o  f  women  carrying  on  demonstrations  in  bread  making . 

Number  of  fireless  cookers  made . 

Number  of  iceless  refrigerators  made . 

Number  of  flytraps  made . . 

Number  of  wheel  trays  made . 

Number  of  kitchen  cabinets  made . . 

Number  of  ironing  boards  made . 

Number  of  driers  or  evaporators  made . 

Number  of  miscellaneous  articles  made . 

Number  of  water  systems  installed . 

Number  of  shower  baths  installed . 

Number  of  devices  made  or  purchased  in  butter  work . 

Number  of  winter  gardens . . . 

Number  of  rest  rooms  installed . 

Number  of  egg  circles  organized . 

Number  of  cooperative  breeding  associations  organized . 

Total  number  of  containers  of  canned  products.. . 

Total  value  of  canned  products . •. . 

Total  number  of  pounds  dried  vegetables  and  fruits . 

Total  number  of  gallons  vegetables  brined  and  stored . 

Total  number  pounds  of  butter  made  under  demonstration  methods 


1916 


22,048 

0) 

1,042 

12,729 

C1) 

3,290 

2,171 

5,025 

293 

C1) 

486 

C1) 

4,032 

361 

0) 

1,840 

2,604 

101 

0) 

(l) 

1,735,697 
$419, 422. 12 
0) 
c1) 

92,649 


1917 


82.227 
1,470,408 
3.812 
21,650 
12.373 
4,701 
3, 341 
7, 586 
399 
920 
759 
2,249 
9,452 
1,000 
79 
4,718 
10,633 
75 
103 
39 

34,993,677 
$7, 042, 137. 63 
5,511,881 
1,178,683 
83, 568 


1  None  reported. 


SPECIALISTS. 


Each  State  has  maintained  its  force  of  specialists.  The  duties  and 
relations  of  the  specialists  to  the  other  extension  workers  had  become 
much  better  understood.  In  practically  all  cases  the  specialist  and 
county  agent  are  planning  their  work  cooperatively.  This  mutual 
understanding  is  quite  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  work. 
The  specialist  gives  the  agent  definite  information  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  his  special  line  which  has  been  gleaned  from  the  study 
of  results  from  the  field  records  of  the  experiment  station  extension 
specialist  and  from  demonstration  plats.  In  turn  the  agent  keeps 
the  specialist  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  field  work  and  assists 
him  in  many  ways  in  establishing  a  personal  touch  with  the  farmers 
in  the  field. 

Movable  schools  and  short  courses  are  conducted  in  all  the  States. 
These  have  replaced  almost  entirely  the  old  farmers’  institutes. 
The  specialists  have  rendered  splendid  service  in  this  line  of  work 
by  speaking  and  giving  practical  demonstrations  at  meetings.  They 
have  also  been  of  much  value  in  arranging  and  looking  after  exhibits 
at  fairs  and  assisting  in  the  judging  of  these  exhibits.  In  all  the 
States,  240  specialists  are  now  employed — an  increase  of  39  during 
the  year. 

Dairy . — There  were  employed  during  the  year  38  dairy  specialists 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisana,  Akansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  dairy 
work  in  each  State  is  carried  out  under  cooperative  agreements  be- 
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tween  the  State  extension  divisions  and  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Dairy  demonstrations  are  planned  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  county  agents  and  through  them  much 
valuable  instruction  is  given  to  the  farmers  regarding  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  dairy  cows,  raising  of  calves,  construction  of  dairy 
buildings  and  silos,  selecting  suitable  breeding  stock,  testing  herds, 
keeping  herd  records,  and  care  and  handling  of  milk,  cream,  and 
other  dairy  products.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  new 
features  of  the  dairy  work  is  the  establishment  of  23  cheese  factories 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  These  give  a  money  income  to  communities  too  remote 
from  transportation  facilities  to  make  other  lines  of  dairying 
profitable. 

As  a  result  of  the  improved  methods  in  handling  the  cream  in  one 

instance,  the  receipts  were  increased  $2,500  during  the  year  and  the 

quality  of  butter  so  improved  as  to  command  2  cents  more  per  pound, 

or  a  total  increase  of  $4,500  during  the  year.  During  the  year  eight 

cow-testing  associations  were  organized,  with  128  members,  and 

28,055  cows  tested  by  these  associations.  Five  bull  associations  were 

«/ 

organized  and  assistance  given  in  the  purchasing  of  237  pure-bred 
bulls,  387  pure-bred  cows,  and  1,144  grade  cows.  Fifty-two  farmers 
were  given  instructions  in  building  calf  stanchions,  169  in  construct¬ 
ing  and  remodeling  barns,  65  in  construction  of  milk  houses,  and 
170  in  the  building  of  silos;  128  farmers  were  induced  to  keep  herd 
records,  with  a  total  of  1,760  cows;  131  unprofitable  cows  were 
found  and  sold. 

Live  stock. — Thirty-eight  specialists  in  animal  husbandry  were 
employed  cooperatively  b}^  the  State  extension  divisions  and  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  men  devote  their  entire  time  to 
assisting  and  advising  the  county  agents  and  the  farmers  as  to  the 
best  methods  for  increasing  the  number  and  the  grade  of  live  stock 
of  all  kinds.  They  have  prepared  circulars,  issued  letters,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  farmers’  meetings,  giving  the  best  information  obtainable 
on  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  and  caring  for  farm  animals.  They 
have  also  rendered  assistance  in  selecting,  purchasing,  and  market¬ 
ing  live  stock.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  agents  to  bring  in  pure-bred  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
hogs  in  every  State.  Campaigns  for  increasing  pork  production 
have  been  very  successful,  as  is  indicated  from  the  relatively  large 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  hogs  sold  and  the  number  found  on  the 
farm  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago.  The  sheep  industry  was 
^  pushed  in  some  sections  to  advantage.  The  results  of  this  line  of 
work  are  plainly  observed  by  the  general  improvement  in  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  pastures,  and  the  barns,  and  in  the  large  number  of  silos 
which  have  recently  been  built. 
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The  work  done  by  the  pig-club  specialists  in  assisting  the  boys 
to  secure  pigs  and  instructing  them  in  the  methods  of  feeding,  han¬ 
dling,  and  disposing  of  them  has  been  very  valuable. 

Poultry. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  poultry  work. 
Fourteen  specialists  are  now  employed  under  the  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  State  exten¬ 
sion  divisions.  The  larger  part  of  this  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
women  and  girls.  The  poultry  specialists,  with  the  aid  of  the  county 
agents,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  and  increase  the  poultry 
output  on  all  farms.  Poultry  clubs,  egg-selling  associations,  and 
similar  activities  have  been  organized.  The  club  members  exhibited 
birds  at  the  county  and  State  fairs  in  several  States  and  won  a 
number  of  prizes  in  competition  with  experienced  poultry  growers. 

Ayrono-my. — This  important  branch  of  the  work  had  28  specialists 
who  greatly  aided  the  county  agents  and  the  farmers.  They  have 
prepared  various  circulars  and  letters  giving  instruction,  estab¬ 
lished  demonstrations,  prepared  charts  for  lecture  work  based  upon 
the  information  obtained  from  the  results  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  records,  results  of  demonstration  plats,  and  other  sources,  which 
have  been  used  by  the  agents  and  other's  in  their  talks  at  farmers’ 
meetings.  They  have  also  given  out  valuable  information  regard¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  proper  culture  of  crops,  drainage,  and 
any  other  topics  useful  in  bringing  about  greater  production. 

Another  line  of  work  was  the  effort  to  get  farmers  to  use  better 
seed  for  all  crops  and  to  give  them  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
selecting  and  saving  seed  for  the  following  year’s  planting.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  notable  service  was  rendered  in  getting  large  increases 
in  the  acreage  of  legumes,  small  grains,  and  forage  crops,  and  in 
securing  the  improvement  of  pastures  for  live  stock. 

The  agronomy  specialists  have  assisted  in  all  States  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  schools,  farmers’  meetings,  by  lecturing  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations.  Useful  charts,  circular  letters,  and  other  information 
were  furnished  to  agents  and  speakers  for  the  special  campaigns 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  almost  every  State  for  the  promotion 
of  increased  crop  production  to  meet  war  needs. 

Horticulture. — The  number  of  horticultural  specialists  was  in¬ 
creased  to  29.  Probablv  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
gardening,  trucking,  and  orcharding  than  in  any  previous  period. 
The  home  orchard  and  the  all-year- ’round  garden  have  received 
extra  attention.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  setting  new  orchards  and 
spraying  and  pruning  orchards  that  had  already  been  established. 
The  farmers  and  truckers  have  been  helped  in  many  communities  in 
the  better  grading  and  packing  of  their  products  for  the  market. 
The  plans  and  instructions  furnished  by  the  horticultural  specialists 
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O  have  been  quite  helpful  to  the  county  agents  in  pushing  these  things 

on  the  farm  and  in  the  schools. 

Agricultural  engineering. — Ten  specialists  were  engaged  in  this 
line  of  work,  which  included  drainage,  terracing,  rural  sanitation, 
etc.  Their  services  were  valuable,  especially  in  furnishing  technical 
information  to  the  agents  and  carrying  out  field  demonstrations. 

Marketing  and  rural  organisation  work . — This  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Altogether  2-2 
specialists  were  employed  in  this  line  of  work,  under  various  projects. 
Valuable  assistance  was  given  in  organizing  communities  for  mutual 
benefit.  These  community  organizations  are  of  great  assistance  to 
both  men  and  women  county  agents.  Some  of  the  things  which  have 
resulted  are  plans  for  cooperative  buying  and  selling  of  products, 
rural  credits,  community  welfare  circles,  etc.  Valuable  service  has 
been  rendered  in  a  number  of  States  by  these  specialists  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products. 
Instruction  was  also  given  in  proper  methods  of  grading,  packing, 
and  standardizing  farm  products  to  meet  the  requirements  of  market 
centers. 

Beekeeping. — This  line  of  work  was  started  in  1916,  and  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
South  and  the  Office  of  Bee  Culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  was  appointed,  who  traveled  through  15  States,  holding  meet¬ 
ings  of  beekeepers,  conferring  with  extension  officials,  and  in  every 
way  possible  encouraging  the  beekeeping  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  15  Southern  States  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  United  States,  but  comparatively  little  at¬ 
tention  had  been  given  to  this  line  of  work  as  a  possible  source  of 
income  to  the  owners.  It  was  thought  by  the  specialist  in  this  line 
that  there  was  opportunity  for  development  in  this  region.  In  the 
beginning  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  work.  From  the  first  there 
was  some  work  in  southern  Texas,  where  beekeeping  had  already 
been  commercially  developed. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  circulars  from  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  were  mailed  directly  to  beekeepers  in  14  States,  and 
a  special  circular  of  information  was  prepared  and  sent  to  all  ex¬ 
tension  workers.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  were  the  only  two 
States  to  put  on  a  special  project  for  this  work  during  the  year. 
As  a  result  a  beekeepers’  association  was  organized  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  with  a  considerable  membership,  and  the  outlook  for  this  line 
of  work  in  this  State  is  very  promising. 

In  Tennessee  a  considerable  industry  already  existed  in  the  cen- 
tral  part  of  the  State,  and  the  specialist  in  charge  developed  these 
local  communities  and  worked  up  an  interest  in  other  sections  where 
no  special  attention  had  been  given  the  subject.  Some  of  the  results 
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seem  to  point  to  greater  attention  being  given  this  important  line  of 
work;  and  no  doubt,  as  the  activities  of  the  specialist  become  better 
known,  it  will  develop  into  something  really  valuable  to  the  State 
from  a  direct  financial  standpoint. 

Farm  management. — Four  farm-management  specialists  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  work  is  fairly  well  organized  in  4  different  States.  A 
number  of  surveys  were  made  and  the  results  tabulated  are  being 
sent  out  to  the  farmers  who  have  agreed  to  take  up  demonstrations 
under  this  project.  The  specialist  in  charge  has  great  hopes  that 
this  line  of  work  will  develop  into  something  very  useful  to  farmers. 

Forestry. — During  the  year  the  forestry  extension  specialist  ar¬ 
ranged  work  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Projects 
were  submitted  by  the  department  specialist  in  forestry  to  the  State 
directors  of  extension,  outlining  the  objects  of  the  work  and  plans 
for  conducting  it.  The  main  features  that  received  attention  were 
the  necessity,  advantages,  and  economy  of  woodlots  on  the  farm; 
methods  of  handling  and  economizing  the  timber  grown  on  the 
woodlots;  and  the  most  economical  method  of  improving  and  main¬ 
taining  the  supply  for  farm  use.  Seven  definite  demonstrations  were 
established — one  for  planting  black  locust  trees  in  Tennessee,  three 
for  handling  farm  woodlands  in  North  Carolina,  one  with  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Louisiana,  two  in  marketing  black  walnut  in  Virginia,  and 
one  for  handling  pine  pulp  wood  in  Virginia.  Various  articles  and 
papers  were  prepared  and  published  during  the  year. 

The  specialist  made  several  extended  trips  into  the  field  and  spent 
considerable  time  with  a  number  of  county  agents  arranging  demon¬ 
strations  and  giving  instructions.  He  also  attended  a  number  of 
State  agents’  meetings  and  delivered  addresses  outlining  his  work. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  useful  line  of  work  and  several 
States  have  indicated  a  desire  to  take  it  up  as  soon  as  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made. 

InterJjureau  cooperative  agreements. — Cooperative  agreements  were 
entered  into  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and  other  bureaus 
for  extension  work  in  entomology,  forestry,  horticulture,  plant 
pathology,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  marketing,  and  farm  man¬ 
agement.  Under  each  of  these  agreements  men  have  been  placed 
in  the  State  extension  divisions  to  carry  out  the  extension  work  as 
agreed  upon. 

More  detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  specialists  are  given 
under  the  several  States. 

\. 

OUTLOOK. 

The  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  South  has  been  put  to  a 
severe  test  as  an  effective  organization  for  handling  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  since  the  last  report.  The  active  entrance  of  the  United  States 
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into  the  war  made  it  necessary  to  rearrange  all  existing  plans  of  work. 

It  was  decided  bv  the  national  and  State  leaders  that  increased  food 

«/  ■-  *■  -  • 

production  should  he  the  aim  of  all  the  combined  forces.  The 
county-agent  force,  being  the  only  effective  organization  extending 
throughout  the  country,  was  chosen  as  the  medium  through  which 
aid  and  information  should  be  carried  direct  to  the  farmer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  plans  for  production  and  conservation  work,  a 
few  special  campaigns  were  organized  which  were  to  be  more  or  less 
nation  wide,  chief  of  which  was  a  campaign  to  increase  swine  produc¬ 
tion,  and  one  to  increase  wheat  and  small  grain  acreage  throughout 
the  country.  These  campaigns  were  pushed  with  vigor  and  success. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  agricultural  work,  the  agents  were  called 
upon  to  participate  in  all  the  patriotic  work,  such  as  Liberty  loan, 
Bed  C  ross,  and  War  Savings  campaigns,  food  surveys,  etc. 

The  community  organizations  referred  to  in  previous  reports  were 
greatly  increased  and  utilized  in  this  special  work  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  The  response  of  all  the  people  to  the  appeals  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  As  a  result  of  the  united  efforts,  food  crops  were  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Perishable  crops  were  saved  b}^  canning  and 
drying  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before.  To  meet  the  emergency 
conditions,  many  new  men  and  women  agents  were  appointed  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  many  additional  agents  will  be  put 
on  when  funds  become  available. 

The  extension  division  in  each  of  the  15  Southern  States  has  grown 
in  strength  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  excellent  co¬ 
operative  spirit  manifested  by  all  agricultural  workers  and  by  the 
people  themselves  has  been  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  national  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  The  prospect  for  the  further  expansion  and  adoption  of  the 
extension  methods  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  information  to 
rural  people  is  very  promising.  The  one  danger  that  threatens  the 
effectiveness  of  the  county-agents’  work  is  the  scarcity  of  well-quali¬ 
fied  men.  The  majority  of  the  most  valuable  agents  is  subject  to 
draft  in  the  military  service.  A  number  have  already  resigned  to 
join  some  branch  of  the  service  and  many  more  will  go  unless  it  is 
found  possible  to  get  recognition  for  them  as  performing  a  military 
service  in  their  present  capacity.  The  leaders  believe  that  if  there 
is  not  too  great  loss  of  efficient  agents,  the  extension  organization  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  emergencies  in  each  State  and  perform  with  credit 
every  duty  required  of  it. 
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ALABAMA. 

Division  of  Extension,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

J.  F.  Du-ggab,  Direct  or. 

Organization  and  administration . — The  general  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  extension  work  in  Alabama  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the 
previous  report.  One  white  district  agent  was  added  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  One  new  project,  farm  and  home  conveniences,  was 
added  during  the  year. 

The  regular  plan  for  conducting  field  work  was  necessarily  modi¬ 
fied,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  the  country  into  war.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  all  extension  workers  was  devoted  to  stimulating 
production  of  food  crops  as  a  part  of  the  preparedness  program. 

Cordial  cooperation  was  maintained  between  the  extension  division 
and  other  agencies  in  the  State,  as  in  previous  years.  A  definite 
understanding  was  reached  with  the  State  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  department  assumes  the  functions  of  regulatory 
and  police  work  relating  to  agriculture,  and  the  extension  division 
assumes  responsibility  for  all  educational  propaganda  for  increasing 
production.  In  the  matter  of  marketing,  the  State  department  of 
agriculture,  in  accordance  with  law,  acts  as  the  chief  agency  for 
bringing  together  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  while  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion  Serves  as  the  principal  agency  in  the  organization  of  market 
associations  and  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  to  methods 
of  marketing  and  preparation  of  farm  products  for  market. 

Publications. — The  extension  publications  consisted  of  6  farmers’ 
leaflets,  8  circulars,  and  14  farm  and  home  convenience  leaflets, 
making  a  total  of  28  extension  publications.  These  constituted  a 
total  of  265.000  copies  and  an  aggregate  of  1,290,000  pages.  In 
addition,  33  articles  were  supplied  as  plate  matter  to  140  weekly 
newspapers.  In  August,  1916,  a  series  of  extension  news  letters  was 
begun  for  the  use  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  State.  Of  these  78 
were  issued  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative- 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ending  June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,  Federal - $49,  401.  f>7 

State  funds - = -  39.  401.  07 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _ _ _  45,493.  92 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other 

bureaus  _  10, 834. 11  * 

County  (not  used  as  Smith-Lever  offset) _  25,012.40 

Other  funds _ . _  5, 192.  48 


Total 


1  7k  Oft 

(  O  i  OdI).  — O 
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Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution,  county  agents,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  for  negro  women  and  girls,  extension  schools  and  farmers’ 
courses,  boys’  club  work,  girls'  club  work,  pig-club  work,  poultry-club 
work,  agronomy,  community  programs,  dairy  extension,  negro  men 
agents,  agricultural  engineers,  beef  cattle,  marketing,  and  farm  and 
home  handicraft. 

Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  Administration,  home 
economics  and  girls’  club  work,  boys’  clubs,  pig  clubs,  poultry, 
dairying,  and  live  stock,  negro  men  and  boys,  and  negro  women  and 
girls. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents . — Sixty-seven  agents  were  employed  in  county- 
agent  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
72.  The  most  extensive  single  line  of  work  carried  on  by  county 
agents  was  field-crop  demonstrations.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
agents’  time  during  the  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  increasing  food 
production,  with  most  gratifying  success.  Among  some  of  the 
larger  items  was  an  increase  of  approximately  1,000,000  acres  of 
corn,  750,000  acres  of  peanuts,  and  1,500,000  acres  of  velvet  beans. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  county 
agents  during  the  year :  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  meet¬ 
ings  were  addressed,  with  a  total  attendance  of  101,690  ;  817  field 
meetings  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of  9,277 ;  21,799  letters 
were  written  in  the  interest  of  demonstration  work;  775  articles  were 
prepared  for  publication;  61,569  copies  of  bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  22,161  copies  of  bulletins  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  were  distributed;  1,260  schools 
were  visited  to  organize  boys’  club  work;  96  agricultural  courses 
were  outlined  for  farmers’  clubs;  71  extension  schools  for  farmers 
were  conducted,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,553;  204  clubs  were 
organized,  with  a  membership  of  8,088.  Demonstrations  were  made 
with  196  home  fruit  orchards;  3,835  trees  were  pruned  and  630  trees 
were  sprayed  by  county  agents  in  giving  demonstrations;  368  dipping 
vats  were  built;  county  agents  assisted  in  dipping  300,492  head  of 
cattle;  176  silos  were  constructed;  101,863  demonstrations  of  winter 
cover  crops  were  made;  10,972  demonstration  gardens  were  planted; 
3,440  demonstration  terraces  were  built;  1,542  demonstrations  in 
farm  drainage  were  made ;  149  demonstration  home  lighting  systems 
were  installed;  188  demonstration  woodlots  were  improved;  420 
demonstrations  wrere  made  in  truck  crops ;  1,619  demonstrations  were 
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made  in  corn,  with  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels  per  acre;  879  in 
cotton,  with  an  average  yield  of  895  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre; 
790  with  oats,  with  an  average  yield  of  29  bushels  per  acre;  503  with 
wheat,  with  an  average  yield  of  13  bushels  per  acre;  551  with  rye, 
with  an  average  yield  of  18  busheds  per  acre;  115  in  alfalfa,  with  an 
average  yield  of  4,500  pounds  per  acre.  Six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  farmers  were  induced  to  select  their  planting  seed  in 
the  field.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  pure-bred 
hogs  and  984  sheep  were  brought  in;  243,143  cattle  were  treated  for 
blackleg  and  other  diseases,  and  158,040  hogs  for  cholera  and  other 
diseases. 

Club  work. — All  lines  of  boys’  club  work  are  now  included  in  one 
project.  Boys’  clubs  were  organized  in  each  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State.  The  enrollment  was  as  follows:  Corn  clubs,  4,660;  potato 
clubs,  61;  cotton  clubs,  336;  peanut  clubs,  51;  pig  clubs,  3,460;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  clubs,  1,636.  The  average  yield  of  bo}Ts  reporting  in  corn 
clubs  was  46.4  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.41  per  bushel. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  community  bo}rs’  clubs  were  organ¬ 
ized.  Short  courses  for  members  of  bovs’  clubs  were  held  in  20 
counties.  A  State  short  course  was  held  at  the  agricultural  college, 
with  an  attendance  of  125  boys  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

Pig  clubs. — Pig-club  work  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  the  enrollment  was  3,460.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  secured  pure-bred  pigs.  The  net  profit  made 
by  the  boys  in  the  pig  clubs  was  $12.31  per  head  when  grown  for  pork 
and  $24.48  per  head  in  animals  grown  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
average  profit  where  grazing  crops  were  used  was  $14.23;  where 
grazing  crops  were  not  used,  $9.37  per  head. 

Negro  work—  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  duty  of  all  white 
agents  to  carry  negro  demonstrators  and  b}^  this  means  it  has  been 
possible  to  give  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  negro  farmers.  One 
negro  district  agent  and  9  negro  local  agents  were  emplo}'ed  in 
Alabama  during  the  year.  The  work  under  this  project  is  conducted 
along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  are  followed  in  conducting  demon¬ 
stration  work  among  white  people.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by 
negro  agents,  the  specialists  of  the  State  extension  division  have 
assisted  in  holding  farm  schools  for  negroes  throughout  the  State. 
The  negro  demonstration  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the  district  agent  having  charge  of  the 
work  among  negroes  makes  his  headquarters  at  this  institution.  The 
negroes  have  responded  generously  to  the  call  to  produce  more  food 
crops  as  a  war  emergency.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
accomplished  through  the  influence  of  negro  agents:  Forty-six 
county  wide  agricultural  campaigns  were  carried  on ;  226  demonstra¬ 
tion  field  meetings  were  held;  22  community  fairs  were  held  for 
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negroes;  demonstrations  with  small  grain  numbered  1,138,  with 
terraces,  4,029,  with  orchards,  437;  the  number  of  clubs  organized 
among  negro  farmers  was  97,  of  live  stock  purchased  through  agents’ 
advice,  351;  letters  written,  3,933;  people  reached  through  demon¬ 
strations,  meetings,  and  otherwise  numbered  75,000;  cans  and  jars 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  put  up  under  the  instruction  of  agents 
were  9,135,  and  cooking  demonstrations  given,  35. 

Ilome-demonstration  and  girls'1  club  work. — The  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  work  was  organized  in  29  counties,  with  the  result  that  4,595 
girls  were  enrolled  in  the  garden  and  canning  clubs,  87  in  poultry 
clubs,  864  in  winter-garden  clubs,  1,264  in  cooking  clubs.  The  girls 
in  the  canning  clubs  put  up  390,624  cans  of  vegetables  in  tin  and 
195,512  glass  jars  of  vegetables  from  their  home  gardens.  Members 
of  the  girls’  clubs  also  put  up  68,000  cans  and  jars  of  fruit  from  the 
home  orchards. 

The  enrollment  of  women  in  the  home-demonstration  work  was 
2,818;  clubs  organized,  142.  There  were  298  demonstrations  with 
farm  women  in  poultry  management,  2,108  in  cooking,  1,283  in 
bread  making,  and  1,252  in  making  winter  gardens;  315  tireless 
cookers,  56  iceless  refrigerators,  26  kitchen  cabinets,  4  wheel  trays, 
and  151  ironing  boards  were  made ;  36  houses  were  screened,  and  9 
7 rest  rooms  installed  in  towns  for  farm  women.  The  total  number  of 
containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  by  farm  women  was 
1,538,194;  the  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  stored  were  124,601  pounds, 
and  brined  vegetables  stored,  16,284  gallons.  The  above  represents 
only  the  results  of  direct  demonstrations.  The  influence  of  this 
work  reached,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every  part  of  the  State 
and  resulted  in  having  the  largest  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
stored  for  home  use  that  had  ever  been  put  up  in  one  yeab.  The 
campaign  for  home  gardens  was  very  successful.  An  average  of  77 
demonstrations  were  given  by  the  agents  for  each  county  in  the 
State.  These  demonstrations  were  attended  by  138,146  people.  A 
total  of  3,928  meetings  were  held  for  farm  women,  with  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  219,724  persons. 

Agronomy. — A  specialist  in  agronomy  is  employed  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  to  county  agents  and  farmers  and  to  assist  in  holding  extension 
schools.  He  attended  more  than  100  meetings  during  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  7,974  people.  He  has  assisted  the  director  of  exten¬ 
sion  in  caring  for  part  of  the  agricultural  correspondence  and  in  the 
preparation  of  extension  bulletins  and  circulars.  He  supervised  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  preparation  of  plate  material,  and  issued  55  news 
letters  to  the  papers  of  the  State. 

Dairying. — The  dairy  specialist  was  employed  jointly  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  under  this  project  has  con- 
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sisted  in  giving  advice  to  the  creameries  of  the  State  on  the  best 
methods  of  butter  making,  organizing  cream  routes,  encouraging  the 
purchase  of  better  dairy  animals,  and  assisting  in  holding  meetings 
and  giving  demonstrations  to  instruct  farmers  how  to  make  a  better 
grade  of  butter  on  the  farm.  Eighty-eight  public  meetings  were 
addressed  during  the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,928  people. 
A  total  of  1,075  official  letters  relating  to  dairying  were  written. 
Eleven  creameries  are  operating  in  Alabama,  so  distributed  as  to 
furnish  a  good  market  for  cream  to  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  56,700  pounds  of  butter  were  produced 
in  Alabama  creameries  during  the  year. 

Beef  cattle. — A  specialist  is  employed  under  this  project  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  work  has  been  conducted  in  the  tick-free 
area  of  the  State.  The  following  is  in  brief  the  work  accomplished: 
Assisted  in  placing  310  head  of  pure-bred  cattle  at  an  average  price 
of  $212  per  head;  organized  baby-beef  clubs  in  8  counties;  super¬ 
vised  7  cattle-feeding  demonstrations,  with  a  total  number  of 
083  cattle  fed  under  instructions;  gave  specific  instructions  in  the 
care  and  management  of  herds  to  128  farmers;  wrote  052  letters  of 
an  official  nature;  issued  4  circular  letters;  prepared  11  articles 
for  newspapers;  mailed  out  1,000  bulletins;  addressed  91  farmers’ 
meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  345.  The  beef-cattle  industry  is 
growing  in  Alabama,  and  the  services  of  the  specialist  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  have  been  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  year. 

Marketing. — A  specialist  is  employed  cooperatively  by  the  State 
extension  division  and  the  Office  of  Markets,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  principal  line  of  work  undertaken  was 
the  organizing  of  farmers  for  cooperative  shipments  of  live  stock. 
This  work  was  started  in  four  counties  in  southeastern  Alabama  in 
the  fall  of  1916.  The  farmers  were  encouraged  to  bring  their  live 
stock  to  a  central  shipping  point,  where  buyers  from  leading  packing¬ 
houses  were  invited  to  be  present  to  bid  on  animals  offered.  This 
work  proved  very  successful  and  was  extended  to  other  counties  in 
1917.  During  the  year  24  hog-selling  associations  were  organized. 
Through  these  associations  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  realize 
from  H  to  2  cents  a  pound  more  for  their  hogs.  In  addition  to  the 
above  work,  14  meetings  were  held  in  the  interest  of  better  marketing 
of  staple  farm  crops. 

Agricultural  engineering . — A  part-time  specialist  in  agricultural 
engineering  was  employed.  The  work  consisted  mainly  in  furnish¬ 
ings  plans  for  farm  buildings  and  home  waterworks  and  laying  out 
systems  of  farm  drainage.  The  following  summary  gives  the  lead- 
mg  items  of  work  accomplished:  Number  of  letters  written,  1,480; 
trips  made  to  advise  with  farmers,  41 ;  blue  prints  of  farm  buildings 
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sent  out  to  farmers,  82 ;  blue  prints  of  farm  buildings  furnished  to 
county  agents,  500 ;  water  systems  installed  in  farm  homes,  41 ;  plate 
service  articles  prepared,  5;  surveys  for  fish  ponds,  2;  publications, 
2.  A  growing  interest  is  evident  among  farmers  of  the  State  in 
erecting  the  most  approved  types  of  farm  buildings,  and  the  services 
of  the  specialist  in  this  department  have  been  in  great  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Educational  and  demonst rational  work  with  hog  cholera. — This 
work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  veterinarian.  The  specialist  visited  a  number  of 
counties  and  gave  advice  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera 
and  the  importance  of  organized  community  action  to  control  this 
disease.  The  work  done  by  the  specialist,  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  agents,  has  been  responsible,  in  a  large  measure,  for  control¬ 
ling  hog  cholera  in  the  State,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of 
hogs  raised  for  home  use  and  for  market  has  increased  largely. 

Movable  schools. — Most  of  the  movable  schools  held  in  Alabama 
during  the  year  among  the  white  farmers  have  been  short  courses 
held  for  members  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  The  program  out¬ 
lined  for  these  club  schools  has  been  such  that  they  were  attractive 
to  farmers  as  well  as  club  members.  In  consequence,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  and  farm  women  have  attended  these  club  schools — 
possibly  as  many  as  would  have  attended  if  they  had  been  planned 
exclusively  for  the  adult  farmer.  Nineteen  of  these  clnb  schools 
were  held  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  movable  schools  held 
for  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  a  large  number  of  one-day  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  throughout  the  State. 

Movable  schools  for  negro  farmers  were  also  held  in  sections  where 
they  were  most  needed.  Fifty-one  meetings  were  held  for  negro  farm¬ 
ers,  with  a  total  attendance  of  16,237. 

Other  extension  activities. — Arrangements  were  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  utilizing  in  the  extension  work  a  small  proportion  of 
the  time  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  college  and 
experiment  station.  This  was  done  in  order  to  utilize  their  services 
in  extension  correspondence,  in  occasional  meetings,  and  in  giving 
expert  advice  to  county  agents  or  other  full-time  extension  em¬ 


ployees. 

T1  le  department  of  horticulture  conducted  an  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  on  orcharding,  trucking,  and  other  horticultural  subjects 
and  a  number  of  extension  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  college 
horticulturist. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  animal  industry  of  the  college  and 
experiment  station  devoted  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  extension 
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work.  This  consisted  chiefly  in  the  writing  of  G80  letters,  and  of 
consultations  with  the  dairy  and  live-stock  extension  specialists  in 
outlining  plans  of  work. 

The  instructor  in  entomology  of  the  college  assisted  in  holding  42 
extension  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  5,776  farmers.  He  also 
wrote  2,000  letters  to  farmers,  giving  advice  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  entomologv. 

The  instructor  in  agricultural  engineering  of  the  college  devoted  a 
part  of  his  time  to  getting  out  literature  on  farm  and  home  con¬ 
veniences,  which  was  furnished  to  county  agents  and  farmers. 

outlook. 

A  larger  number  of  farmers  have  been  reached  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  has  reached 
during  the  year,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  300,000 
people.  The  war  emergency  campaign  for  the  increasing  of  food 
production  in  Alabama  was  very  successful.  The  corn  crop  was 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  acreage  in  soy  beans,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  velvet  beans  was  increased  at  least  100  per  cent.  There 
was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  and  poultry.  The  planting  of  home  gardens  was  practically 
State  wide. 

ARKANSAS. 

Division  of  Extension  Work.  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Arkansas, 

Fayetteville. 

William  C.  Lassetter,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  was  no  change  in  the 
general  plans  or  policies  of  extension  work  in  Arkansas  during  the 
year.  Earl}'  in  April  a  general  conference  was  called  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  National  Government  for  consideration  of  the 
program  for  increasing  food  production  and  food  conservation.  The 
work  was  thoroughly  organized  in  every  county  in  cooperation  with 
other  State  forces,  councils  of  defense,  and  other  local  organizations, 
and  meetings  were  called  in  every  community  to  discuss  war 
measures,  and  to  outline  in  detail  plans  to  meet  local  conditions. 
The  leaders  of  the  extension  work  had  the  cordial  support  of  every 
institution  and  organization  interested  in  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State  in  pushing  the  campaign  for  increased  production  to  a 
successful  end.  The  results  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  all  crops, 
and  especially  food  crops,  such  as  wheat,  potatoes,  truck  and  garden 
crops.  The  increase  in  corn  production  alone  amounted  to  about 
21,000,000  bushels.  Everyone  exerted  the  utmost  energy  to  make  the 
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State  self-sustaining.  The  extension  forces  also  rendered  excellent 
service  to  the  organized  committees  in  the  various  counties  and  com¬ 
munities  in  pushing  the  campaigns  for  the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Bond 
sales,  and  other  purposes. 

Director  J.  H.  Miller  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  C.  Las- 
setter  as  acting  director,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  became  director.  Two  new  district  agents  were  appointed  for 
men's  work  and  one  for  women’s  work.  Miss  Isabelle  Thursby  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Marcella  Arthur,  specialist  in  home  economics.  W.  A. 
Denman  and  D.  E.  Forrester,  specialists  in  animal  husbandry,  and 
Earl  Kilpatrick,  specialist  in  agronom}7,  resigned.  R.  G.  Scriber 
was  appointed  specialist  in  hog-cholera  work,  J.  F.  Nicholson  special¬ 
ist  in  marketing.  There  were  some  changes  in  both  men  and  women 
county  agents.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  organization  consisted  of 
tire  director,  State  agent  for  men,  State  agent  for  women,  assistant 
State  agent  in  club  work,  5  men,  1  woman  and  1  negro  district  agents, 
G3  county  agents,  45  women  agents,  5  negro  agents,  and  8  specialists. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  the  force  of  4  administrative  officers,  6 
county  agents,  13  home-demonstration  agents,  and  4  negro  agents, 
and  a  decrease  of  1  specialist. 

There  was  no  official  agreement  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
State,  but  a  friendly  working  relationship  was  maintained  with  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  State  department  of  instruction, 
State  board  of  health,  agricultural  commissioners  of  railroads,  bank¬ 
ers’  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  profitable  farming  com¬ 
mittee,  the  agricultural  high  schools,  State  dairymen’s  associations, 
State  horticultural  association,  State  cattlemen’s  association,  State 
swine-breeclers’  association,  the  county  quorum  courts,  and  other  lo¬ 
cal  organizations.  In  the  general  campaign  for  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction  all  of  these  organizations  furnished  speakers  without  cost  to 
the  extension  division,  except  for  actual  travel  expenses  in  some  cases. 
The  newspapers  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  giving  space  for 
information  and  the  advertisements  of  the  campaigns.  The  Arkansas 
bankers  and  business  men  have  supported  the  work  by  contributing 
prizes  and  scholarships  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  The 
quorum  courts  continued  their  support  of  the  work  by  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  county  agents. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  salary  of  county  agents,  and 
of  course  this  meant  the  securing  of  better  qualified  people  for  this 
work.  The  director  still  makes  his  headquarters  at  Fayetteville,  but 
the  State  agent  and  practically  all  the  field  force  maintain  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Little  Rock.  The  office  equipment  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  organization. 

Publications . — The  use  of  agricultural  free  plate  was  continued. 
This  was  distributed  to  an  average  of  120  papers  at  the  rate  of  a 
85164° — 19 - 4 
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column  per  week.  To  promote  better  marketing  facilities  for  the 
farmers  a  monthly  marketing  bulletin  was  published  in  which  were 
listed  products  for  sale  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  a  list  of  the 
farmers'  wants.  The  other  extension  publications  consisted  of  cir¬ 
culars,  leaflets,  posters,  and  mimeograph  material,  sent  out  to  differ¬ 
ent  workers.  Seventeen  publications  were  issued  during  the  year, 
with  a  total  of  121  pages  and  486,500  copies. 

Subject  matter  for  the  circulars  and  bulletins  was  submitted  to 
the  heads  of  the  divisions  of  the  college  for  approval  of  all  technical 
questions.  The  publications  were  prepared  in  a  popular  and  prac¬ 
tical  style  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  club  members.  Publi¬ 
cations  were  usually  sent  in  bulk  to  the  agents  and,  through  them, 
distributed  to  the  people.  A  mailing  list  of  bankers,  prominent 
farmers,  and  others  interested  is  kept  in  the  director’s  office,  and  any 
available  literature  is  sent  out  to  other  persons  on  request.  The  ex¬ 
tension  editor  lias  charge  of  the  preparation  of  publications  and  press 
material. 

Finances. — The  work  was  financed  from  the  following  sources; 


Federal  Smitli-Lever _ $40,  577.  08 

State  Smith-Lever _ _ _ ^ _ _  30,  577.  08 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

Cooperative  demonstration  work _  30,  835.  02 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus  _  S,  764.  33 

County  appropriations _  71, 130.  45 

Private  subscriptions _ 6,  663.  28 


Total _ _ _  107,  557. 14 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  proj¬ 
ects:  Administration,  publications,  county  agents  and  boys’  club 
work,  pig  clubs,  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work,  specialists, 
curing  and  marketing  of  meats,  beef-cattle  introduction,  marketing, 
and  farm  management.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
money  was  used  for  administration,  county  agents  and  boys’  club 
work,  home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work,  curing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  meats,  beef-cattle  introduction,  marketing,  and  farm  man¬ 
agement. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — The  progress  in  county-agent  work  during  the 
year  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  county  agent  is  now  looked  upon  as 
the  real  leader  of  all  agricultural  extension  activities  in  his  county. 
Every  agent  is  now  required  to  work  under  definite  plans  agreed 
upon  in  conference  with  his  supervising  agent  and  specialists  where 
they  are  concerned  in  particular  work  for  the  county.  Kecords  of 
results  are  obtained  only  from  listed  demonstrations,  but  it  is  con- 
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servativc  to  say  that  ten  times  as  many  farmers  are  using  demonstra¬ 
tion  methods.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  the  work  is  felt  on  almost 
every  farm  in  counties  where  there  has  been  a  good  agent  for  several 
years.  ..;i  v 

.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  county  agents 
will  give  an  index  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work:  There  were  listed 
1,592  corn  demonstrations  on  17,473  acres,  yielding  37.2  bushels  per 
acre,  or  an  increase  of  12.8  bushels  per  acre  over  ordinary  methods. 
It  is  estimated  that  160,850  farmers  were  influenced  to  use  better 
methods  in  corn  production,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  21,000,- 
000  bushels;  880  cotton  demonstrations  on  18,000  acres,  average 
yield  995  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  314  oat  demonstrations  on 
3,531  acres,  average  yield  47.9  bushels  per  acre;  291  wheat  demon¬ 
strations  on  2,375  acres,  average  yield  24  bushels  per  acre;  178  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  rye,  191  in  alfalfa,  316  in  cowpeas,  142  in  soy  beans, 
279  in  velvet  beans,  124  in  peanuts,  167  in  sweet  potatoes  and  640 
in  Irish  potatoes.  The  agents  helped  in  starting  117  orchard  demon¬ 
strations  with  11,862  trees,  and  rendered  assistance  in  the  pruning, 
spraying,  and  other  treatment  of  170,804  trees.  Pure-bred  animals 
brought  into  the  State  through  the  influence  of  the  extension  workers 
were:  368  horses,  1,245  dairy  cattle,  2,483  beef  cattle,  4,097  hogs 
and  680  sheep.  There  were  156  poultry  demonstrations  with  about 
5,000  birds. 

There  were  constructed  through  the  influence  of  the  work  247  dip¬ 
ping  vats,  making  a  total  of  1,144  in  the  State;  8,135  cattle  were 
treated  for  blackleg,  2,450  for  eliarbon,  and  about  200,000  hogs  were 
treated  for  cholera.  The  agents  assisted  and  advised  in  constructing 
305  silos,  456  new  buildings,  629  buildings  improved,  306  plans  fur¬ 
nished  for  new  buildings,  154  waterworks,  130  lighting  systems, 
2,264  houses  screened,  26  telephone  systems,  2,835  new  pastures,  430 
old  pastures  renovated,  359  drainage  systems  started,  stumps  removed 
from  510  farms,  1,963  terraced  land,  19,479  home  gardens,  26,216 
farmers  who  put  up  surplus  products  for  winter  use,  1,194  farmers 
who  planted  cover  crops,  410  who  used  lime,  and  2,741  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

New  machinery  purchased:  159  binders,  411  mowers,  429  rakes, 
203  presses,  184  drills,  67  ensilage  cutters,  390  gas  engines,  516  disk 
harrows,  218  cream  separators,  1,151  two-horse  cultivators,  14  trac¬ 
tors,  60  spraying  machines,  67  feed  mills,  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  implements. 

NewT  community  organizations,  267,  membership  6,197;  visits  made 
to  demonstrators,  cooperators,  club  members,  and  others,  56,657 ; 
miles  traveled,  270,013;  calls  at  office  for  information,  37,310;  fann¬ 
ers’  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  agents,  3,997,  attendance 
86,972;  field  meetings  held,  1,270,  attendance  12,107;  official  letters 
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written,  24,045;  articles  prepared,  1,212;  circular  letters  sent  out, 
640;  printed  matter  distributed,  111,721  department  and  36,767  col¬ 
lege  publications. 

Boys'  club  work. — The  boys’  club  work  was  ’supervised  by  an  as¬ 
sistant  State  agent  in  club  work,  who  is  assisted  by  the  specialist  in 
pig-club  work  and  the  county  agents,  who  are  all  required  to  help 
in  club  work.  The  total  enrollment  in  boys’  agricultural  clubs  was 
7,748,  classified  as  follows:  Corn  club,  2,514;  potato,  941;  cotton, 
553;  peanut,  314;  pig,  2,781;  poultry,  195;  and  miscellaneous  and 
emergency  enrollment,  1,750.  The  enrollment  in  the  farm-makers’ 
clubs  for  negro  bo}^s  was  1,830,  making  a  grand  total  of  10,878.  The 
average  yield  of  boys  reporting  in  corn  clubs  was  47.1  bushels  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  34  cents  a  bushel.  Six  boys  made  more  than  a 
hundred  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  was  107.4  bushels, 
at  47  cents  a  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  peanuts  was  39  bushels 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  42  cents  a  bushel. 

In  pig  clubs  the  net  profit  per  pig  in  the  breeding  demonstrations 
was  $23.07 ;  in  the  sow  and  litter  demonstrations  the  net  profit  was 
$2-3.75.  The  average  profit  made  by  members  using  grazing  crops 
was  $40;  not  using  grazing  crops,  $15.  In  1917  a  beginning  was 
made  in  organizing  community  boys’  clubs,  and  150  of  these  clubs 
were  organized.  Short  courses  in  agriculture  were  held  for  the  boys. 
Exhibits  were  made  by  boys  at  county  fairs. 

Negro  work. — Four  local  negro  agents  were  appointed  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  negro  district  agent.  They  work  among  the  negroes 
only.  All  white  agents  are  required  to  give  instruction  to  negro 
farmers  in  counties  where  there  is  a  large  negro  population.  The 
progress  in  the  work  among  negroes  is  very  satisfactory.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  shows  some  of  the  activities  of  the  district  and  local  negro 
agents:  The  district  agent  reports  having  traveled  16,236  miles; 
made  294  visits;  attended  150  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of 
16,875;  enrolled  50  corn  demonstrators,  who  made  an  average  yield 
of  42  bushels  per  acre;  49  cotton  demonstrators,  with  an  average  of 
1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  and  20  orchard  demonstrators; 
assisted  in  terracing  5  farms;  assisted  in  building  11  dipping 
vats;  organized  50  community  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of 
2,500.  A  summary  of  the  work  of  local  negro  agents  is  272  corn 
demonstrations  on  1,000  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  38  bushels 
per  acre;  222  planted  selected  seed  corn;  546  selected  seed  corn  for 
another  year.  The  total  number  of  negro  corn  growers  assisted  by  the 
agents  .was  2,500.  There  were  149  cotton  demonstrations,  with  an 
average  yield  of  700  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  Assistance  was 
given  1,121  other  cotton  farmers.  There  were  %5  wheat  demonstra¬ 
tions,  26  oat  demonstrations,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
cowpeas,  soy  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  food  crops.  Five  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  sixty-four  demonstrators  and  other  farmers  were 

%/ 

visited;  1,006  club  members  were  visited;  total  miles  traveled,  7,797; 
224  meetings  were  held  for  the  negroes,  attendance  14,703;  and  45 
field  meetings,  attendance  287 ;  141  schools  were  visited  in  the  interest 
of  club  work.  Five  hundred  and  forty-two  negro  farmers  were  rais¬ 
ing  practically  all  their  home  supplies;  150  carried  bank  accounts; 
150  pastures  were  started ;  and  175  were  growing  legumes  for  hay. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls’  club  work. — The  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  work  is  well  organized.  A  closer  cooperation  perhaps  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  men  and  women  county  agents  than  in  any  other  State. 
While  the  girls’  canning-club  work  was  carried  forward  with  the 
same  progressive  spirit  as  heretofore,  much  more  time  was  devoted 
to  the  home-demonstration  work  among  the  farm  women.  Owing 
to  the  special  campaign,  made  necessary  by  the  war  emergency  work, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  the  same  detailed  attention  to  the  clubs 
and  other  special  work  as  has  been  customary  in  the  past.  Among 
the  women,  bread  making  by  communities  was  carried  on,  drying 
demonstrations  were  given  in  practically  every  county  where  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  were  grown,  10  counties  had  butter  work,  and  5 
agents  had  equipment  for  making  demonstrations  in  dairy  work. 
Home-demonstration  work  was  organized  in  45  counties.  Practically 
all  the  agents  now  are  employed  for  the  entire  year. 

The  negro  women  and  girls’  club  work  was  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  one  district  agent  and  six  emergency  agents  put  in 
the  field  for  three  months.  This  work  made  excellent  progress,  espe- 
cially  in  organizing  clubs  among  the  negro  women  and  girls,  in  which 
lessons  were  given  in  cooking,  caring  for  homes,  on  general  sanitary 
conditions,  and  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  utensils.  As  a  result  of 
the  work,  many  of  the  houses  and  barns  were  whitewashed  and 
repaired  and  general  improvement  was  noted  about  the  negro 
homes.  Girls  enrolled,  1,191;  women,  930;  55  girls’  clubs  were 
organized,  and  50  women’s  clubs.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
meetings  were  held  for  the  girls  and  200  for  the  women.  The  total 
attendance  was  9,250.  The  number  of  letters  of  instruction  sent  to 
club  members  was  255 ;  bulletins  and  circulars,  4,305.  Number  of 
bulletins  and  letters  sent  to  others  interested,  besides  club  members, 
2,000.  Ninety-seven  canning,  15  cooking,  and  28  sewing  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  given.  The  total  number  of  containers  filled  at  these 
demostrations  by  the  girls  and  women  was  6,287.  The  total  number 
of  quarts  canned  by  girls  and  women  as  a  result  of  the  work  was 
24.068;  jars  of  jell}7',  945;  preserves,  291.  Vegetables  dried,  955 
pounds;  fruit  dried,  4,802  pounds.  A  great  quantity  of  other  things, 
such  as  sauerkraut,  pickles,  and  chow-chow,  were  put  up  under  the 
instructions  of  these  negro  women  agents. 
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Specialists. — Eight  full-time  specialists  were  employed  during  the 
year.  Cooperation  between  the  specialists  and  the  county  agents  is 
becoming  more  cordial.  The  specialists’  advice  and  assistance  is 
helpful,  and  the  cooperative  demonstrations  in  a  number  of  the 
counties  have  been  successful.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  specialists  was  devoted,  as  in  previous  years,  to  extension 
schools  and  farmers’  meetings.  They  also  rendered  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  food  campaign  early  in  the  spring. 

Agronomy. — The  specialist  in  agronomy  resigned  in  November, 
1916,  and  no  one  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  director  and  the 
agronomy  men  of  the  college  and  station  looked  after  the  work  to 
some  extent.  The  plans,  which  had  already  been  mapped  out,  how¬ 
ever,  were  carried  through  by  the  c&unty  agents,  and  circulars  on 
crops  were  prepared  by  members  of  the  force  for  use  in  this  line 
of  work. 

Dipping -vat  construction. — The  specialist  in  dipping-vat  construc¬ 
tion  resigned  March  15,  1917,  to  engage  in  work  under  the  State 
veterinarian.  A  large  number  of  meetings  were  held  during  the 
year  in  sections  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  tick-eradication  move¬ 
ment.  At  these  meetings  the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  this 
pest  was  explained  in  detail  to  the  people.  The  specialist  assisted 
the  county  agents  and  farmers  in  various  localities  by  furnishing 
blue  prints  and  personal  assistance  in  the  construction  of  vats.  The 
sentiment  for  State-wide  tick  eradication  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
there  is  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  entire  State  will  be  tick  free. 

Live  stock. — The  work  under  this  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  specialists  in  live-stock  extension  work  heretofore  had 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  bet¬ 
ter  live  stock  for  the  farm.  One  of  the  special  lines  was  beef  cattle, 
but  in  the  fall  a  campaign  was  put  on  for  increased  hog  production. 
Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  cattlemen  who  wished  to 

i 

secure  pure-bred  breeding  stock,  as  well  as  furnishing  information 
and  general  assistance  to  the  agents  and  farmers  when  requested. 
Owing  to  the  serious  drought  in  Texas,  plans  were  developed  for 
moving  a  lot  of  cattle  from  this  section  into  the  tick-infested  terri¬ 
tory  of  Arkansas.  In  line  with  the  national  campaign,  landowners 
in  Arkansas  were  interested  in  securing  a  considerable  number  of 
grade  stock  from  this  territory  for  breeding  purposes.  More  than 
20,000  were  brought  into  the  State  under  these  conditions.  In  the 
conference  to  consider  increased  hog  production  it  was  decided  that 
Arkansas  should  increase  her  number  20  per  cent,  or  about  600,000 
head.  This  campaign  was  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  live-stock 
|  specialists ;  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agents  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  extension  force  a  well-organized  campaign  was  put  on 
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throughout  the  State,  and  the  result  at  the  present  time  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  full  requirements  for  the  increase  would  be  met.  There 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  business  men  and  the 
best  farmers  toward  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  State.  The 
bankers  are  willing  to  advance  money  on  live  stock  and  to  encourage 
it  in  many  ways.  Oh  the  whole,  the  sentiment  with  reference  to  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  live  stock  is  exceedingly  good. 

A  summary  of  the  live-stock  work  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  Meetings 
attended,  206;  total  attendance,  15,207 ;  personal  conferences  with 
bankers  and  farmers,  153 ;  articles  written,  30 ;  letters  of  informa¬ 
tion,  800;  registered  cattle  brought  into  the  State,  611;  hogs,  31;  at¬ 
tendance  at  fairs  and  judging  live  stock,  6. 

Horticulture, . — The  specialist  in  horticulture  covers  a  very  wide 
field,  ranging  from  truck  growing  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  production. 
His  work  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  fruit-growing  section 
of  the  State.  He  has,  of  course,  furnished  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  through  publications  and  otherwise  to  the  county  agents  and 
others  interested  in  horticultural  work.  Ilis  services  were  utilized  in 
the  emergency  campaign  for  increased  food  production,  and  he  made 
a  special  effort  to  encourage  home  gardens.  In  addition  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  able  to  continue  his  regular  line  of  demonstrations 
which  were  established  last  year.  Among  these  a  considerable  number 
of  new  peach  orchards  were  set.  He  has  given  numerous  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  pruning,  spraying,  and  the  proper  culture  of  all  kinds  of  or¬ 
chards.  He  arranged  to  locate  17  demonstration  orchards  in  the  State, 
and  winter  pruning  demonstrations  were  put  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  specialist.  He  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  instructing 
the  farmers  how  to  free  their  orchards  of  the  borer.  He  has  also  been 
able  to  render  assistance  to  the  growers  of  strawberries,  .cantaloups, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  especially  sweet  potatoes.  A  number  of  sweet- 
potato  storage  houses  have  been  built  already  and  plans  for  others 
are  under  way. 

Home  economics. — Two-day  classes  in  home  economics  were  held 
in  many  towns  and  villages.  Home-economics  clubs  were  continued 
and  others  organized.  Thirty-two-lesson  outlines  were  prepared  and 
furnished  to  these  clubs.  Weekly  reports  received  from  the  leaders 
of  the  home-economics  clubs  early  in  1917  indicated  that  there  was 
much  interest  in  this  sort  of  work.  This  line  of  work  was  favorably 
received  in  both  the  town  and  the  country.  As  a  result,  liome-eco- 
nomics  departments  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  high 
schools. 

Marketing. — The  marketing  specialist  works  under  the  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  He  rendered  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  better  handling  of  farm 
products.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  leading  markets,  it  was  pos- 
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sible  to  place  many  farm  products  at  much  better  prices  than  usual. 
Monthly  market  bulletins  were  issued,  giving  a  list  of  products  for 
sale  on  farms,  also  a  column  of  wants.  He  has  aided  fruit  growers 
to  grade,  pack,  handle,  and  market  their  products  so  as  to  get  more 
returns. 

Work  in  the  curing  and  marketing  of  meats  was  continued.  There 
was  an  increased  interest  in  the  home  curing  of  meats  and  use  of  cold- 
storage  plants.  About  16  ice  factories  gave  attention  to  this  work. 
The  specialist,  in  addition  to  giving  assistance  to  the  ice  men,  met 
with  farmers  at  every  opportunity  to  discuss  the  methods  of  growing 
and  finishing  hogs  necessary  for  producing  the  best  quality  of  pork 
and  to  teach  them  the  best  methods  for  curing  meat.  As  a  result  of 
the  work,  farmers  with  a  small  number  of  hogs  could  take  them  to  the 
ice  plant  and  market  them  to  advantage.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  handling  and  marketing  of  other  farm  products,  such 
as  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The  work  carried  on  under  this  proj¬ 
ect  now  is  included  in  the  general  cooperative  marketing  project. 

Farm  management. — During  the  fiscal  year  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  between  the  extension  division  and  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management.  The  main  feature  of  the  work  in  1917  was  the 
taking  of  farm  business  records  in  four  typical  communities  of  the 
State  and  giving  back  to  the  farmers  helpful  material  based  on  the  rec¬ 
ords.  These  studies  covered  70  cotton  farms  in  the  hill  section  of  Pu¬ 
laski  Countv.  50  in  Columbia  County  in  southwestern  Arkansas,  50  in 
Washington  County  in  the  Ozark  region,  and  50  in  Lee  and  Phillips 
Counties  in  eastern  Arkansas.  The  county  agents  rendered  substan¬ 
tial  assistance  in  securing  these  records.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
records  from  each  community  were  itemized  and  statements  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  sent  to  each  of  the  farmers.  These  state¬ 
ments  were  followed  later  by  comparison  sheets  which  enabled  each 
farmer  to  compare  his  business  with  the  average  of  the  community. 
The  specialist  has  prepared  manuscript  for  bulletins  on  farm-manage¬ 
ment  subjects,  and  has  assisted  in  procuring  data  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  in  the  dairies  adjacent  to  the  Little  Pock  territory. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle 
Association  for  employing  a  specialist  in  farm  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments.  F unds  were  furnished  and  the  director  selected  the  man  for 
t  arrying  on  the  work,  who  served  until  December  15,  when  he 
resigned  to  enlist  in  military  service.  Lie  conducted  several  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  which  were  well  attended. 
Under  the  stress  of  labor  shortage  it  is  realized  by  all  parties  con- 
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cerned  that  the  farmers  must  resort  more  to  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  in  conducting  their  work. 

A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  implement  specialist  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Visited  54  county  agents,  spending  about  three  days  with  each ; 
traveled  more  than  20,000  miles;  conducted  47  field  demonstrations 
with  sulky  plows,  cultivators,  and  general  preparation  of  seed  bed; 
sent  out  four  circular  letters  to  county  agents,  5,000  letters  to  club 
members,  and  400  letters  in  answer  to  general  inquiries ;  delivered  40 
lectures  on  implements,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,168;  prepared 
12  articles  for  publication,  also  2  posters;  visited  124  implement 
dealers  and  held  various  conferences  with  the  extension  workers,  and 
attended  the  agents’  meetings,  where  talks  on  improved  implements 
were  delivered. 

Extension  work  in  hog -cholera  control. — During  the  fiscal  year 
this  work  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  State  veterinarian.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  furnished  the  specialist  and  paid  his 
salary  and  travel  expenses.  The  State  serum  plant  supplemented 
this  work  by  employing  two  additional  workers.  Beginning  with 
May,  the  extension  division  and  the  State  department  of  veterinary 
science  entered  into  an  agreement  to  cooperate  in  hog  cholera  con¬ 
trol  work.  A  qualified  veterinarian  was  employed,  receiving  a  part 
of  his  salary  from  the  extension  division  and  the  remainder  from 
the  department  of  veterinary  science.  His  time  is  devoted  entirely 
to  assisting  county  agents  in  hog-cholera  control  and  the  stamping 
out  of  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock. 

Drainage  work. — The  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineer¬ 
ing  has  maintained  in  Arkansas  a  drainage  engineer  who  works  in 
very  close  harmony  with  the  State  forces,  but  there  has  been  no 
official  agreement  regarding  this  work.  The  extension  division  fur¬ 
nished  office  room,  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  office.  The  representative  cooperates  closely  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  phase  of  the  work  and  has  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  extension  forces  and  the  county  agents  from  time  to  time. 

outlook. 

The  extension  work  in  Arkansas  made  constructive  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Effective  cooperation  among  all  the  extension  workers 
was  established.  The  support  and  encouragement  from  all  other 
sources  within  the  State  indicates  that  the  service  is  appreciated  as 
a  whole.  The  extension  force  is  pledged  to  use  all  available  means 
r  to  strengthen  the  lines  of  work  already  in  progress  and  to  exert 

every  effort  to  enable  the  State  fully  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
country  in  the  present  emergency. 
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Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida, 

Gainesville. 
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P.  H.  Rolfs,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — The  general  plan  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  extension  work  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  plans  for  conducting  field  work  were  considerably  modified 
during  the  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  country  into  war.  A  large  part  of  the  efforts  of  both 
the  county  agents  and  home- demonstration  agents  has  been  devoted 
to  increasing  food  production  and  conservation.  A.  P.  Spencer, 
formerly  district  agent  for  south  Florida,  was  made  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  January  1,  1917,  and  H.  S.  McLendon,  formerly  county  agent 
for  St.  Lucie  County,  was  appointed  district  agent  for  south  Florida. 
E.  S.  Pace,  district  agent  for  north  Florida,  resigned  February  15, 
1917,  and  E.  W.  Jenkins,  formerly  a  county  agent  in  Alabama,  was 
appointed  district  agent  for  north  and  west  Florida.  On  July  1, 
1916,  Miss  Harriette  B.  Layton  was  appointed  district  home-demon^ 
stration  agent  for  west  and  north  Florida  and  Miss  Sarah  W.  Par¬ 
tridge  was  appointed  district  home-demonstration  agent  for  east  and 
south  Florida.  Six  additional  county  agents  wece  appointed  under 
the  project  for  negroes  March  1,  1917.  Seven  additional  white  men 
county  agents  were  added  to  the  force  during  the  fiscal  year.  Three 
new  home-demonstration  agents  were  appointed  during  the  year. 
No  specialists  have  been  employed  in  the  extension  force  in  Florida 
up  to  this  time,  and  all  the  funds  received  have  been  devoted  to 
strengthening  and  enlarging  the  force  of  county  agents  and  home- 
demonstration  agents. 

Very  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  extension  division  and  the 
experiment  station  and  the  college  of  agriculture.  Both  the  station 
and  the  college  have  been  especially  helpful  in  giving  aid  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  division.  Cordial  cooperation  has  been  maintained  between 
the  extension  division  and  other  agencies  in  the  State  as  in  previous 


years. 

Publications. — Three  bulletins  were  published  and  distributed  by 
the  extension  division  during  the  year,  with  a  total  of  48,000  copies. 
Two  reports  on  cooperative  extension  work  were  issued  with  a  total 
of  10,000  copies.  One  poster  was  issued  and  distributed,  with  a 
total  of  3,000  copies.  Publications  of  the  college  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  of  the  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  freely 
used  in  the  State  extension  work.  Bulletins  of  a  general  nature  are 
distributed  to  a  select  mailing  list  kept  in  the  director’s  office.  A 
large  supply  of  bulletins  is  furnished  to  each  agent,  who  distributes 
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them  among  farmers  as  needed.  Poster  bulletins  are  sent  to  agents, 
to  be.,  put  up  in  conspicuous  places. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ending  Juno 


30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ _ _ $21,  S92.  73 

Smitli-Lever  State _ _ _  11,  892.  73 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  23,  328.  70 

Other  bureaus _  3,  329.  92 

State  appropriation _  12,486.11 

County  appropriation _  38, 153.  84 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  3,  417.  71 


Total _ 114,  501.  74 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution,  county  agents,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  boys’  clubwork,  and  negro  youth. 

Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County  agents,  boys’ 
clubs,  home  economics,  and  negro  boys’  clubs. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 


SMITlI-LjEVEIl  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — There  were  32  agents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  39  at  the  close;  number  of  negro  agents  employed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1,  and  at  the  close  7.  County  agents  bend  all 
possible  energy  toward  getting  farmers  to  increase  the  production 
of  food  and  feed  crops.  A  large  number  of  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  State,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  food 
production.  Much  attention  was  also  given,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  field  crop  demonstrations. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  county 
agents  during  the  year:  Number  of  farmers’  meetings  held,  674 — 
total  attendance,  49,280;  field  meetings  held,  174— total  attendance, 
6,040;  official  letters  written,  16,804;  number  of  articles  prepared  for 
publication,  755;  number  of  circular  letters  issued,  13,323;  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  distributed,  32,998;  bul¬ 
letins  or  circulars  from  State  sources  distributed,  8,504;  number  of 
schools  visited  to  organize  club  work,  531 ;  number  of  short  courses 
for  farmers  conducted,  19;  demonstrations  with  corn,  59S,  average 
yield,  31.5  bushels  per  acre;  with  cotton,  106;  average  yield,  1,341 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  oats,  92,  average  yield,  26  bushels 
per  acre;  rice,  25,  average  yield,  39  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  34,  average 
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yield,  11  bushels  per  acre;  sorghum,  Gl,  average  yield,  4  tons  of 
cured  hay  per  acre;  Sudan  grass,  TO,  average  yield,  2f  tons  of  cured 
hay  per  acre;  millet,  43,  average  yield,  1J  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre; 
Natal  grass,  29,  average  yield,  1J  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  Rhodes 
grass,  13,  average  yield,  1J  tons  of  cured  liaj^  per  acre;  crab  grass, 
15,  average  yield,  1J  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  bur  clover,  4;  velvet 
beans,  138,  average  yield,  18  bushels  per  acre;  soy  beans,  10,  average 
yield,  12  bushels  per  acre ;  peanuts,  93,  average  yield,  32  bushels 
per  acre;  cowpeas,  68,  average  yield,  15  bushels  per  acre;  sweet 
potatoes,  131 ;  Irish  potatoes,  25 ;  care  and  management  of  citrus 
groves,  57. 

Number  of  pure-bred  stallions  introduced  through  agents’  influ¬ 
ence,  2;  jacks  introduced,  3;  number  of  brood  mares,  99;  pure-bred 
dairy  bulls,  48;  pure-bred  dairy  cows,  263;  grade  dairy  cows,  102; 
demonstrations  in  the  care  and  management  of  dairy  herds,  6 ;  pure¬ 
bred  beef  bulls  introduced,  280;  pure-bred  beef  cows  introduced, 
960;  grade  cows  introduced  for  breeding  purposes,  600;  59  new 
beef  herds  were  started  through  agents’  influence;  beef-feeding  dem¬ 
onstrations  conducted,  6;  dipping  vats  constructed  by  county  agents, 
129;  pure-bred  boars  introduced,  290;  pure-bred  sows,  1,053;  hog¬ 
feeding  demonstrations,  98;  poultry  demonstrations,  4;  cattle  treated 
for  blackleg  and  oilier  diseases,  30,979;  hogs  treated  for  cholera  and 
other  diseases,  200,227;  fertilizer  demonstrations,  209;  silos  built 
under  agents’  instructions,  88;  lime  demonstrations,  681;  farm  build¬ 
ings  erected  from  plans  furnished  by  agents,  130;  number  of  farmers 
induced  to  drain  all  or  part  of  their  farms,  405 ;  home  gardens 
planted  under  instructions  from  agents,  7,161. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  corn,  hay,  peanuts, 
rice,  and  sirup  produced  for  market  during  the  year.  There  was 
also  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  grown  for  market.  As 
a  result  of  the  introduction  by  the  agents  of  better  breeding  animals 
there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  type  of  hogs  and  cattle 
placed  on  the  market  in  1917. 

Club  work. — All  lines  of  club  work  are  included  in  one  project. 
The  enrollment  in  the  different  clubs  was  as  follows:  Corn  club, 
1,132;  peanut  club,  34;  potato  club,  5;  pig  club,  652;  calf  club,  2; 
total,  1,825.  A  limited  number  of  hoy  scouts  were  enrolled  as  emer¬ 
gency  members  when  war  was  declared. 

Inasmuch  as  the  plans  for  club  work  already  in  the  hands  of  club 
members  were  directed  toward  greater  food  production,  there  was  no 
reason  for  radical  changes  when  the  campaign  for  increased  food 
production  was  started;  however,  special  effort  was  made  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  grow  and  conserve  all  additional  prod¬ 
ucts  possible.  Club  work  was  organized  in  41  counties  during  the 
year. 
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The  1.132  boys  enrolled  in  the  corn  club  made  an  average  yield  of 
37.67  bushels  per  acre  at  an  average  cost  of  46.1  cents  per  bushel. 

Pig  clubs. — The  pig  clubs  made  unusual  progress  during  1917  and 
created  more  interest  among  the  boys,  farmers,  and  business  men 
throughout  the  State  than  any  other  branch  of  club  work.  The 
swine  breeders  of  Florida  have  been  able  to  supply  about  half  the 
pigs  needed  by  pig-club  members,  and  the  other  members  ordered 
from  breeders  in  southeastern  States.  The  650  members  of  the  clubs 
raised  pure-bred  pigs  in  1917  as  follows:  Duroc- Jerseys,  520; 
Poland-Chinas,  77 ;  Berkshires,  40 ;  Hampshires,  15.  The  average 
daily  gain  in  weight  of  the  pigs  was  0.99  pound.  The  average  cost  of 
gain  per  pound  was  6  cents.  The  bankers  of  the  State  loaned  money 
to  all  boys  recommended  by  the  county  agent,  to  be  used  in  purchas¬ 
ing  pure-bred  pigs.  The  boys  gave  their  notes  for  a  year  and  a  half 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  boys  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  an  indorsement  on  their  notes.  The  boys  have  been 
able  to  raise  pigs  and  pay  the  notes  when  due. 

Club  work  is  exercising  an  important  influence,  not  only  on  the 

In  es  of  the  bovs,  but  also  on  the  communities  in  which  the  members 

/ 

reside.  A  short  course  in  agriculture  was  held  at  the  university  for 
prize  winners  from  each  county. 

Farm  and  home-makers ’  clubs. — This  work  for  negroes  was  carried 
on  in  7  counties  of  the  State  having  negro  county  agents.  The  work 
was  continued  on  the  same  plan  as  in  previous  years,  but  it  was  en¬ 
larged  in  scope  to  include  adult  negro  farmers  as  well  as  boys  and 
girls.  Increased  production  was  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
work  undertaken,  but  the  negro  county  agents  were  equipped  with 
canning  outfits  and  gave  instructions  to  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
in  canning  the  waste  products  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Negro 
farmers  were  also  given  instructions  on  how  to  control  hog  cholera 
and  to  conserve  their  meat  supply. 

There  was  an  enrollment  of  1,254  negro  boys  in  the  home-makers’ 
clubs,  negro  agents  held  217  farmers’  meetings  with  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  8,990.  In  addition,  7,718  bulletins  were  distributed  and  4,125 
official  letters  written. 

Clubs  were  also  organized  among  negro  farmers  in  7  additional 
counties  which  did  not  have  negro  agents.  The  23  clubs  organized 
in  those  counties  report  7,840  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  put  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  In  the  negro  boys’  club  work  each  member  selects  and 
cultivates  one  acre  of  ground,  half  of  it  it  corn,  one-fourth  to  peanuts, 
and  one-fourtli  to  sweet  potatoes.  Systematic  records  are  kept,  and 
the  agents  collect  and  tabulate  these  reports.  The  plan  for  the  girls 
is  to  have  one-tenth  acre  in  vegetables.  The  girls  are  given  instruc¬ 
tions  in  canning,  preserving,  and  housekeeping. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  negro  county  agents,  each  of 
the  white  agents  in  the  State  gives  assistance  to  negro  farmers. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls'  club  loorh. — The  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  work  was  organized  in  31  counties.  There  were  enrolled  2,126 
girls  in  canning  and  garden  clubs,  245  in  the  poultry  clubs,  766  in 
winter  garden  clubs,  and  367  in  cooking  clubs.  The  girls  in  the  can¬ 
ning  club  put  up  301,935  tin  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  115,9*29 
glas«  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  girls  in  the  canning  club 
also  put  up  26,039  cans  and  jars  of  pimento  peppers  and  36,124 
glasses  of  jelly.  The  members  of  the  girls'  canning  club,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  work  in  gardening,  canning,  and  cooking,  were  given 
a  few  lessons  in  dressmaking. 

Home  demonstration. — The  enrollment  of  farm  women  in  the 
home-demonstration  work  was  1,628.  The  number  of  clubs  organ¬ 
ized  was  146.  Demonstrations  were  carried  on  in  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  cooking,  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  butter 
making,  and  construction  of  simple  devices  for  convenience  in  the 
home.  The  members  of  the  home-demonstration  clubs  put  up  305,290 
containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  glass  and  tin  and  dried  50,622 
pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ninety-two  homes  were  screened 
by  members  of  the  home-demonstration  club  through  the  county 
agents’  influence.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  useful  articles  for 
labor-saving  and  convenience  in  the  home  were  installed  by  members 
of  the  home -demonstration  clubs,  including  wheel  trays,  floor  mops, 
kitchen  cabinets,  iceless  refrigerators,  fireless  cookers,  etc.  Seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  home-canning  outfits  were  purchased 
through  the  agents’  influence.  The  home-demonstration  work  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  wasted.  One  hundred  girls  in  the  Girls’ 
Industrial  College  for  Women  at  Tallahassee,  wTere  given  instruction 
in  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  winter  of 
1916-17,  and  these  girls  did  volunteer  work  without  salary  after  tho 
close  of  the  college  session. 

Each  of  the  home-demonstration  agents  voluntarilv  worked  with 
groups  of  negro  women  in  counties  where  there  were  a  large  negro 
population,  in  giving  instructions  in  canning  and  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  As  an  emergency  measure,  the  county  agents  were 
very  active  in  pushing  the  campaign  for  poultry  raising,  home  gar¬ 
dening,  and  substitutes  for  wheat  in  bread  making.  The  results  in 
all  lines  of  work  have  been  very  gratifying,  and  efforts  of  agents 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  women  throughout  the  State. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

Ilog  cholera. — The  work  under  this  project  was  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
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Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bureau  sent  a  veterinary  inspector 
to  the  State  for  educational  work  in  connection  with  hog-cholera 
control.  This  inspector  worked  with  county  agents  in  every  county 
in  the  State  and  gave  numerous  demonstrations  in  hog-cliolera  vac¬ 
cination  and  in  disinfecting  and  cleaning  up  the  premises  where 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera.  Through  the  work  of  the  special¬ 
ist  and  the  county  agent,  the  disease  has  been  brought  under  practical 
control,  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  hog  raising  in  the  State. 

outlook. 

■  « 

The  countv-agent  force  was  increased  and  strengthened  during 
the  year  and  was  liberally  supported  with  funds  from  both  the  State 
and  counties.  All  funds  were  devoted  to  putting  in  a  competent 
man  and  a  woman  county  agent  in  each  county.  More  than  half  the 
counties  of  the  State  now  have  both  a  man  and  a  women  county  agent. 
The  demand  for  the  work  is  growing  each  year.  The  year  1017  has 
been  by  far  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  work  in 
the  State.  As  funds  increase  a  county  agent  will  be  placed  in  every 
county. 

GEORGIA. 

Division  of  Extension,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 

J.  Phil  Campbell,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  extension  work  in  Georgia  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  report.  One  new  project  was  added  during  the  year — that  of 
marketing. 

The  regular  plan  for  the  conducting  of  field  work  was  modified 
somewhat  during  the  year.  While  the  principal  line  of  work,  as  in 
the  past,  was  conducting  field  demonstrations,  a  large  part  of 
the  time  of  all  extension  workers  was  devoted  to  stimulating  the 
increased  production  of  food  crops  as  a  part  of  the  preparedness 
program. 

Cordial  cooperation  was  maintained  between  the  extension  division 
and  other  agencies  in  the  State,  as  in  previous  years. 

Publications. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  9 
bulletins,  10  circulars,  and  10  educational  posters  were  published.  A 
total  of  395,000  copies  of  bulletins  and  circulars  was  issued.  News¬ 
paper  plate  service  was  furnished  each  week  to  150  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State.  Bulletins  were  distributed  from  the  director’s 
office  to  a  large  mailing  list  kept  for  that  purpose. 
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Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ending  June  30,  1017 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $56, 151.  36 

Smith-Lever,  State _  46,151.36 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  53,  502.  49 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus _  12,  640.  63 

County  appropriation _  85,  770.  00 

State  appropriation _ _ _  5,  260. 15 

Other  sources _  1,  366.  00 


Total _  260,  841.  99 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution,  county  agents,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  extension  schools  and  farmers’  courses,  boys’  club  work,  girls’ 
clubs  (poultry),  field  meetings,  educational  exhibits  at  fairs,  animal 
husbandry,  agronomy,  dairy  extension,  marketing,  horticulture,  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering,  and  boys’  pig  clubs.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  the  support  of  the 
following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  home  economics, 
boys’  clubs,  pig  clubs,  poultry,  dairying,  and  live  stock. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVEE  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — There  were  employed  in  county-agent  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1916-17,  81  county  agents  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  111.  These  111  county  agents  were  working  in  107  counties. 
Demonstrations  with  various  crops  were  made  with  6,909  farmers 
during  the  year  1917.  In  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  work  car¬ 
ried  on  with  crop  demonstrations,  the  agents  devoted  a  large  part 
of  their  time  during  the  year  to  the  increase  of  food  and  feed  crops 
throughout  the  State.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  county  agents  during  the  year:  Number  of  demon¬ 
strations  with  corn,  5,828 — average  yield  35  bushels  per  acre;  cotton, 
3,788 — average  yield  in  territory  not  infested  with  the  weevil  1,100 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  in  the  weevil-infested  area  945 
pounds;  oats,  4,038 — average  yield,  26  bushels  per  acre;  wheat, 
3,735 — average  yield,  11  bushels  per  acre;  alfalfa,  885 — average  yield, 
2  tons  per  acre;  clover,  1,755;  velvet  beans,  12,070 — average  yield, 
14J  bushels  per  acre;  soy  beans,  725 — average  yield,  12  bushels  per 
acre;  peanuts,  1,650 — average  yield,  46J  bushels  per  acre;  permanent 
pastures,  590;  hog  pastures,  3,180. 

Number  of  dairy  cattle  brought  into  the  State,  1,535;  new  herds 
of  dairy  cattle  started,  60;  beef  bulls  brought  into  the  State,  223; 
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beef  cows  brought  into  the  State,  3,901 ;  beef-feeding  demonstrations, 
80;  pure-bred  hogs  brought  in,  4,323;  hogs  treated  for  cholera  in 
giving  demonstrations,  129,933 ;  cattle  treated  for  blackleg  and  other 
diseases,  4,444;  silos  constructed,  235;  dipping  vats  built,  451;  cream 
routes  organized,  42;  meat-curing  demonstrations,  1,003;  poultry 
demonstrations,  1,353;  sheep  bought,  300;  plans  furnished  for  farm 
buildings,  G99;  meat-curing  houses  built,  74;  sweet  potato  curing 
houses  built,  63 ;  plans  for  feed  mills  furnished,  77 ;  waterworks  sys¬ 
tems  installed,  609;  lighting  plants  installed,  206;  pruning  demon¬ 
strations  with  home  orchards,  999;  spraying  demonstrations  with 
home  orchards,  1,677 ;  new  home  orchards  planned,  1,277 ;  home-gar¬ 
den  demonstrations,  13,525;  drainage  and  terracing  demonstrations, 
70;  farmers’  clubs  organized,  323;  meetings  held  in  the  interest  of 
increased  food  production  and  conservation,  223,  with  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  61,500;  meetings  held  for  increasing  wheat  acreage,  270 — 
total  attendance,  48,450;  circular  letters  distributed  by  agents,  123,- 
316;  visits  made  by  agents  to  demonstration  farms,  33,899;  news¬ 
paper  articles  written,  1,370.  The  success  of  the  agents  in  securing 
increased  acreage  in  food  crops  was  very  gratifying.  The  planting 
of  home  gardens  was  practically  State  wide.  There  was  an  appreci¬ 
able  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  corn,  60  per  cent  increase  in 
wheat  acreage,  practically  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  peanut  acre¬ 
age,  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  velvet-bean  acreage. 

Boys ’  club  work  in  crop  production. — The  members  of  the  boys’ 
club  conducted  demonstrations  with  crops  as  follows :  Corn,  6,057 ; 
potatoes,  38 ;  cotton,  284 ;  peanuts,  77 ;  farm-makers’  clubs  among 
negro  boys,  158.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  boys  in  the  corn 
club  was  45.3  bushels,  at  an  average  cost  of  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Fourteen  boys  in  the  State  reported  a  yield  of  more  than  100  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  enrollment  of  regular  club  mem¬ 
bers  who  conducted  demonstrations  with  corn  and  other  crops  there 
was  an  emergency  enrollment  of  3,000  bo}7s  who  conducted  some 
kind  of  crop  demonstrations. 

Pig  clubs. — Pig-club  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  There  were  enrolled  in.  the  pig  clubs  during  the  year,  4,250 
boys.  Each  of  these  boys  secured  pure-bred  pigs,  which  were  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  Through  the  influence  of  the  pig  club  excel¬ 
lent  strains  of  pure-bred  hogs  are  being  placed  in  every  community 
of  the  State. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls ’  club  ivork. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  51  women  county  agents  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  61.  There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  5,171  girls  in  the  can¬ 
ning  clubs,  1,231  girls  in  the  poultry  clubs,  and  6,000  farm  women  in 
the  home-demonstration  work.  The  members  of  the  girls’  canning 
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clubs  put  up  out  of  their  home  gardens  2,139,6*28  cans  and  jars  of 
vegetables.  They  also  put  up  from  the  home  orchards  18*2,781:  cans 
or  jars  of  fruit.  The  home-demonstration  work  for  farm  women  was 
organized  in  56  counties.  These  women  carried  on  demonstrations 
in  home  gardens,  poultry  raising,  practical  cookery,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  labor-saving  devices  and  home  conveniences. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  work  with  the  women  and 
girls  during  the  year;  Number  of  clubs  organized,  3*20;  demonstra¬ 
tions  given  by  agents,  5,005;  estimated  attendance  of  farm  women, 
72,736;  number  of  pounds  of  dried  fruit  stored,  233,072;  number  of 
pounds  of  dried  vegetables  stored,  926,950;  number  of  gallons  of 
brined  vegetables  stored,  58,850;  chickens  raised  in  poultry  demon¬ 


strations,  o 
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number  of  fireless  cookers  made,  4-87 ;  iceless  re¬ 
frigerators  made,  316;  ironing  boards  made,  112;  wheel  trays  made, 
84;  kitchen  cabinets,  33;  water  systems  installed,  117 ;  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  women  and  girls  influenced  through  home-demonstration 
work,  79,016;  estimated  number  of  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
packed  by  farm  women  and  girls  through  the  influence  of  home- 
demonstration  agents,  1,462,000. 

Poultry  clubs. — The  poultry-club  work  was  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  specialist  in  charge 
carried  on  the  work  through  the  county  and  home-demonstration 
agents.  The  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  the  poultry  club  was  5,124. 
Through  the  poultry-club  work' better  strains  of  poultry  have  been 
introduced  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Plans  have  been  furnished  for 
the  erection  of  poultry  bouses,  and  many  thousands  of  farm  women 
have  been  furnished  information  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  poultry. 

Horticulture. — Three  specialists  were  employed  under  this  project 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  48  counties  during  the  year.  Demon¬ 
strations  were  conducted  in  each  of  these  counties  on  the  pruning 
and  spraying  of  home  orchards  and  advising  the  farm  women  and 
girls  on  the  best  methods  of  management  of  the  home  garden.  These 
specialists  took  part  in  87  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,044. 
They  also  assisted  in  preparing  bulletins  and  circulars  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  home  orchards  and  gardens. 

Agronomy . — Two  specialists  were  employed  under  this  project. 
Four  bulletins  were  prepared  and  81  counties  were  visited  in  the 
interest  of  general  agronomy  work;  seed-selection  demonstrations 
were  given  in  23  counties;  97  farmers’  meetings  were  addressed,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  9,473;  demonstrations  in  culture  of  upland  rice 
were  made  in  20  counties.  The  general  plan  has  been  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  agents  and  to  determine,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  agronomy  problems  of  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 

Dairy  extension  work. — This  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ago- 
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culture.  A  leader  and  two  field  specialists  were  employed  under  this 
project.  The  principal  work  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  pure¬ 
bred  animals,  assisting  in  marketing  dairy  products,  encouraging 
the  bhilding  of  silos,  planning  dairy  barns,  and  giving  instructions 
in  the  sanitary  handling  of  milk.  The  following  summary  gives 
some  results  of  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year:  The  building  of 
34  silos,  1G  dairy  barns,  and  10  dairy  houses  was  supervised;  feed¬ 
ing  demonstrations  on  7  farms  were  conducted:  dairymen  in  16 
counties  were  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  better  dairy  equipment; 
and  71  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  and  274  grade  dairy  cows  were 
brought  in. 

Live  stock. — The  live-stock  extension  work  is  carried  on  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Four  specialists  were  employed  in  the  work. 
Among  the  results  of  the  work  were:  158  silos  built  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  extension  specialists,  and  863  brood  mares,  40  pure¬ 
bred  stallions,  and  GO  jacks  purchased.  In  the  tick-free  area  of 
the  State  work  was  carried  on  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  beef- 
cattle  industry,  with  the  result  that  14,027  registered  beef  animals 
were  brought  into  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  4,595  beef 
cattle  were  fed  under  instructions  given  by  the  specialists.  Calf 
clubs  have  been  organized  in  GO  counties. 

There  was  a  large  increase  during  the  year  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  hogs  grown  in  the  State  under  the  advice  of  the  extension 
specialist;  3,88G  hogs  were  purchased  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
181,870  hogs  were  fed  according  to  directions  in  feeding  demonstra¬ 
tions  conducted  by  specialists.  Greater  interest  is  being  taken  by 
the  farmers  of  the  State  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Agricultural  engineering . — Two  specialists  were  employed  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  work  of  farm  engineering.  During  the  year  3,02G  plans 
were  made  for  farm  buildings;  2,805  plans  and  specifications  were  sent 
out  for  potato  storage  houses;  aid  was  given  in  the  erection  of  32 
barns,  114  silos,  and  17  dipping  vats,  and  in  the  installation  of  7  light¬ 
ing  s}7stems  and  11  home  waterworks  systems;  meetings  addressed, 
35,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,107. 

Extension  schools. — One  specialist  Avas  employed  under  this  proj¬ 
ect.  Five  one-week  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,250  people, 
were  held  by  specialists  from  the  college  of  agriculture  during  the 
year.  In  addition,  one-day  farmers’  meetings  were  held  at  83  places 
in  the  State,  with  a  total  attendance  of  23,000  people. 

Educational  exhibits. — One  specialist  was  in  charge  of  the  work 
under  this  project,  wdiieli  consisted  mainly  in  making  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  of  farm  and  garden  products  by  demonstrators  and  club  mem¬ 
bers  at  State  and  countv  fairs.  Three  live-stock  exhibits  were  made 
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at  the  district  fairs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  people  visited 
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these  three  exhibits.  Exhibits  were  also  made  at  the  State  fair  at 
Macon  and  the  Southeastern  fair  at  Atlanta.  It  is  estimated  that 
200,000  people  visited  the  exhibits  at  these  fairs. 

Marketing . — This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  One  specialist  was  employed.  A  market  news 
service  gave  market  news  reports  each  day  during  the  marketing  sea¬ 
son  to  2,000  fruit  and  truck  growers. 

Demonstrations  were  given  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  truck 
products.  Work  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in  a  few  of  the  counties 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in  organizing  marketing  clubs  for 
cooperative  selling  of  hogs.  This  work  met  with  favor  by  the 
farmers  and  is  to  be  extended. 

OUTLOOK. 

All  lines  of  extension  work  are  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  in  all 
sections  of  the  State.  The  number  of  county  agents  greatly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year.  An  organization  was  perfected  in  each 
county  for  securing  the  support  of  public-spirited  citizens,  both  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers,  in  the  campaign  for  a  larger  production  of 
food  crops,  A  large  increase  in  the  production  of  corn,  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  vegetables,  canned  and  dried  fruits  resulted  during  the  year 
from  the  work  of  extension  agents.  The  outlook  is  good  for  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  effective  year’s  work  along  all  lines  of  extension  activities. 

KENTUCKY. 

Division  of  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Kentucky, 

Lexington. 

Feed  Mutchlee,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  changes  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  that  in  any  way  af¬ 
fected  the  work.  The  director  of  extension  lias  general  super¬ 
vision  of  all  extension  work,  and  reports  to  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  State  university.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  it  now  exists,  consists  of  a  director,  assistant  director, 
State  agent  in  charge  of  men’s  work  and  State  agent  in  charge  of 
women’s  work,  4  district  agents  in  men’s  work  and  3  district  agents 
for  women’s  work,  46  county  agents  for  men’s  work  and  28  agents 
for  women’s  work,  6  full-time  specialists  and  3  part-time  specialists. 
This  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  4  men  county  agents,  3 
women  county  agents,  2  full-time  specialists,  2  district  agents  in  men’s 
work,  and  one  district  agent  for  women’s  work.  A  new  project  pro¬ 
viding  for  work  in  markets  was  added  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
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The  relations  with  all  organizations  in  the  State  carrying  on  related 
lines  of  work  were  cordial.  The  relations  with  the  State  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  State  department  of  education  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  There  are  many  voluntary  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  and  the  extension  division  has  utilized  these  to  good 
advantage  in  carrying  out  its  program.  The  two  normal  schools  of 
the  State  continue  to  provide  office  space  and  financial  support  to 
employees  of  the  extension  division.  -Liberal  support,  both  moral 
and  financial,  has  been  furnished  by  such  organizations  as  commercial 
clubs,  farmers’  clubs,  business  men’s  leagues,  bankers’  associations, 
and  the  like 

The  extension  division  is  well  housed  in  the  experiment  station 
building  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  literature,  the  handling  of  lantern  slides,  charts,  and  the  like  are 
being  increased  from  year  to  year. 

Publications. — Publications  issued  during  the  year  included  7 
circulars,  totaling  201  pages  and  51,000  copies;  10  lessons  on  soils  for 
boys’  club  members,  totaling  40  pages  and  50,000  copies;  24  semi¬ 
monthly  farm  bulletins  with  6,000  copies  per  issue ;  and  large,  illus¬ 
trated  posters  with  a  monthly  issue  of  600  copies.  Literature  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  a  mailing  list  consisting  of  the  names  of  all  agents, 
newspapers,  interested  farmers,  and  public  officers. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  1917 : 


Federal  Smith-Lever _ .$43,  731. 15 

State  Smith-Lever _  33,  731. 15 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Demonstration  Work _  34,  G05.  71 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other 

bureaus _  3,  308.  63 

County  appropriations _  33,  000.  00 

Other  sources _  7,  000.  00 

State  fund _  2,  546. 12 


Total _  157,  922.  76 

The  Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following 
projects:  Administration,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications, 
county  agents’  work,  home  economics,  home-economics  specialists, 
movable  schools,  bo}Ts’  club  work,  pig-club  work,  poultry-club  work, 
poultry  specialist,  horticulture,  live  stock,  dairying,  agronomy,  vet¬ 
erinary  science,  marketing,  and  negro  Avork.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Avere  used  for  the  following  pro¬ 
jects:  Administration,  county-agents’  Avork,  home  economics,  boys’ 
club  work,  poultry  clubs,  pig  clubs,  marketing  and  rural  organization, 
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and  negro  work.  A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts 
has  been  received  and  approved. 


SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County  agents. — The  work  under  this  project  made  reasonable 
gains  over  the  previous  years.  During  the  year  46  agents  were  work¬ 
ing  in  that  number  of  counties.  After  the  entrance  of  the  country 
into  war  in  April,  the  county  agents  were  put  to  a  severe  test  in  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  many  kinds  of  emergency  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  duties.  The  countv  agents  have  made  every 
effort  to  hold  to  their  regular  lines  of  work  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
emergency  problems  that  have  arisen.  The  good  spirit  with  which 
they  responded  to  these  diverse  calls  can  not  be  commended  too 
highly. 

There  were  during  the  year  40  countv  agricultural  boards  of  con- 
trol  Avitli  a  membership  of  695,  and  285  community  farmers’  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  10,266.  These  organizations  have  been  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  in  carrying  out  emergency  programs. 

The  county  agents  spent  88  per  cent  of  their  time  in  the  field  and 
17  per  cent  in  the  office  and  in  miscellaneous  work.  The  following 
is  a  partial  summary  of  their  act iv  ities :  Number  of  Ansits  to  demon¬ 
strators,  cooperators,  other  farmers,  business  men.  and  boys’  and 
girls’  club  members,  31,354;  miles  traA’eled,  184,992;  calls  on  agents 
at  the  office  or  home,  47,756;  farmers’  meetings  held,  2,918,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  203,129 ;  field  meetings  held,  457,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  5,920;  official  letters  written,  20,751;  articles  prepared 
for  publication,  951 ;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulle¬ 
tins  distributed,  38,188;  State  bulletins  distributed,  34,235;  visits  to 
schools,  1,128;  courses  in  agriculture  for  schools  outlined,  122;  dem¬ 
onstration  home  orchards,  319,  containing  44,760  trees.  The  agents 
gave  assistance  in  spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  3,122  orchards,  containing 
363,992  trees;  advised  19,892  farmers  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
fertilizers;  conducted  1,927  demonstrations  with  fertilizers;  assisted 
75  communities  in  cooperattoe  buying,  with  a  total  value  of 
$143,568.62  and  with  a  saving  of  $28.661.27 ;  assisted  in  building 
831  silos;  influenced  2,829  farmers  to  use  lime,  with  a  total  of  26,515 
tons;  assisted  in  building  240  houses  and  improving  395;  furnished 
plans  for  151  houses;  installed  48  home  water  systems  and  17  Ibdit- 
ing  systems;  screened  746  houses;  installed  228  flytraps;  and  erected 
51  sanitary  privies.  Tavo  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  were  induced 
to  adopt  systematic  crop  rotation;  84  to  remoAre  stumps  from  land; 
and  5,144  to  plant  winter  cover  crops.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  permanent  pastures  were  established,  93  drainage  systems  put  in, 
and  10,202  home  gardens  Avere  planned  or  improved.  The  following 
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table  gives  the  results  of  work  carried  on  by  the  agents  with  field 
crops : 


Some  results  of  field -crop  demonstrations  in  Kentucky,  JO  17. 


Crop. 


-Corn . . 

Cotton . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Oats . . 

Hyp . 

Bariev . 

Alfalfa . 

B  ed  clover. _ 

Sweet  clover. . . 
Crimson  clover 
Cowpeas . . 

Boy  beans . 

Potatoes . 


Total 


1  A  eooperator  conducts  a  demonstration,  but  his  farm  is  not  visited  regularly  by  the  agent. 

2  Bushels.. 

*  Pounds. 

*  Tons  oi  hay. 

The  interest  in  live-stock  improvement  has  continued  in  the  State 

this  year.  Through  the  activities  of  the  county  agents  7 '2  pure-bred 

horses  were  brought  into  the  State  this  year;  1,098  dairy  cattle,  581 

♦ 

of  which  were  pure  bred;  490  pure-bred  beef  cattle.,  and  441  grades: 
1,086  pure-bred  hogs;  867  pure-bred  sheep,  and  4,205  grades.  There 
were  1,464  poultry  demonstrations,  with  20,701  fowls;  18  feeding 
demonstrations  with  horses  and  mules;  78  feeding  demonstrations 
with  2,390  cattle;  481  feeding  demonstrations  with  8,242  hogs;  and  3 
feeding  demonstrations  *  with  48  sheep.  Beef-cattle  herds  were 
started  on  89  farms,  hograising  on  781  farms,  and  sheep  on  1ST 
farms.  Farmers  were  Induced  to  treat  for  various  diseases  and 
pests  18,900  cattle;  90,565  hogs;  2,643  sheep;  and  323  horses. 

Boys1  club  work. — The  boys’  club  work  was  in  charge  of  a  State 
club  agent,  assisted  by  a  special  agent  in  animal  husbandry.  The 
field  work  was  carried  on  by  these  agents  through  county  agents  in 
cooperation  with  the  school  authorities  in  the  various  counties.  The 
following  is  a  tabulated  report  of  the  work  under  the  boys’  club 
project  for  the  fiscal  year: 


Demonstrators. 

Cooperator 

s.i 

Total. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Total 

num¬ 

ber: 

De¬ 

port¬ 

ing. 

Acre¬ 

age.. 

age 

yield 

per 

Num¬ 
ber.  i 

Acre¬ 

age. 

age 

yield 

per 

Demon¬ 

stra¬ 

tions. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

acre. 

acre. 

954 

526 

18,289 

2  47 

1.754 

25, 428 
423 

2  32 

2, 708 

43,717 

20 

17 

473 

2  875 

4.7 

*  675 

67 

896 

357 

210 

2,311 

3  1,240 

0) 

6,519 

357 

2,311 

498 

318 

9;  175 

14.2 

673 

3  11 

1,171 

15,694 

140 

92 

1,478 

40.5 

351 

4,052 

2  37 

491 

•5, 530 

284 

208 

5, 519 

2  17 

191 

1,616 

2  11 

475 

7, 135 

75 

31 

502 

2  22 

6 

545 

2  13.  5 

81 

1,047 

501 

326 

3, 117 

<  4 

35 

179 

4  2.3 

536 

3,296 

627 

440 

8,148 

■*  1.  5 

596 

7, 702 

4 1.75 

1,223 

15,850 

852 

438 

4, 175 

4  2. 5 

278 

1 . 495 

1,130 

5, 670 

377 

127 

3,677 
3, 513 

*  2.  5 

S94 

3,609 
4, 852 

1,271 

7,286 

418 

254 

4  3 

793 

« 1. 5 

1,211 

8. 365 

959 

529 

6, 030 

f  214 
\  <2.5 

}  494 

4,038 

/  2  8.  25 
\*4  2 

)  1,453 

10,068 

435 

243 

3,960 

131 

435 

3,960 

6, 497 

3,  759 

70, 367 

. . 

6,112 

60, 458 

12,609 

130,825 
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Results  of  ’boys'  club  work  in  Kentucky  in  191 7. 


Crop. 

Total 

number 

enrolled. 

Total 

number 

reporting. 

Average 
yield 
of  crops. 

Cost 

per 

bushel 

Total 
value  of 
product. 

Potatoes . . . 

201 

79 

1 199. 63 
252 

$0. 32 
.  13 

$7, 884. 20 
2,440.  00 

Tomatoes . 

32 

18 

Tobacco . 

113 

31 

M,353 

21 

.  031$ 
1.83 

13^  051.  00 
1,827.  00 

Pov  beans . 

68 

29 

A  lfalfa . 

11 

'  100.  00 

Corn . . . . . 

'  751 

252 

.  57. 6i 

.38 

21 , 606.  00 

Peanuts  . . . . . 

5 

Total . 

1,179 

409 

46, 908. 20 

1  Bushels.  1  Pounds. 


Pig  clubs. — This  work  is  carried  on  4n  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Specialists  in  charge  assist  the  county  agents  in  organizing  clubs, 
holding  meetings,  securing  registered  pigs,  visiting  club  members,  and 
instructing  them  along  proper  lines  of  swine  husbandry.  County 
agents  follow  up  the  work  by  visiting  the  members,  weighing  their 
pigs,  checking  up  their  records,  giving  instructions  and  holding  meet¬ 
ings.  One  thousand  and  sixty-eight  members  were  enrolled  in  the 
pig  clubs,  and  438  made  complete  reports,  showing  an  average  cost 
per  100  pounds  gain  of  $9.26  and  a  total  value  of  $22,588.16. 
Bankers,  business  men,  and  farmers  have  manifested  a  lively  interest 
in  this  phase  of  the  work  and  have  supported  it  liberally  both  morally 
and  financially.  No  phase  of  the  county-agent’s  work  has  brought 
him  into  great  favor  with  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  his 
eount}\  Many  farmers  have  changed  their  methods  of  feeding  as 
a  result  of  the  pig-club  work,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  into  many  counties  pure-bred  live  stock  on  a  rather  extensive 
scale. 

Home  demonstration  and  gills'’  club  work. — There  were  employed 
under  this  project  a  State  agent,  3  district  agents,  and  28  county 
agents.  The  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  canning  clubs  was  3,313, 
1,734  of  whom  reported.  One  hundred  and  eighty  girls  were  enrolled 
in  poultry  clubs.  The  number  of  girls  making  demonstrations  in 
cooking  clubs  was  393;  the  number  carrying  on  bread  demonstra¬ 
tions  130;  total  number  of  filled  fruit  and  vegetable  containers  from 
one-tenth  acre  plats,  505,836;  total  number  of  jars  of  products  from 
farm  and  orchard,  1,246,374;  total  value  of  all  products,  $388,412.60. 

In  the  home-demonstration  branch  of -the  work  469  clubs  were 
organized  with  an  enrolled  membership  of  12,000.  The  women 
making  demonstrations  in  cooking  numbered  8,000;  in  bread  mak¬ 
ing,  654;  number  of  fireless  cookers  made,  189;  iceless  refrigerators, 
39;  flytraps,  385;  kitchen  cabinets,  47;  ironing  bards,  39;  driers, 
1,800;  water  systems  installed,  12;  houses  screened,  500;  containers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed,  1,803,807 ;  pounds  of  dried  fruit  and 
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vegetables  stored,  306,967 ;  and  gallons  of  brined  vegetables  stored, 
77,163.  The  total  value  of  canned  products  was  $360,779.40.  The 
figures  for  the  year,  showing  as  they  do  a  large  increase  over  the 
results  of  last  }7ear,  were  evidently  the  result  of  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  women  of  Kentucky  to  the  patriotic  appeal  made 
to  them  by  the  home-demonstration  agents  and  others.  More  food 
products  were  stored  in  Kentucky  during  the  year  than  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  previous  years  combined. 

Boys’  and  girls’’  poultry  clubs. — This  work  is  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  poultry  project  is  closely 
related  both  to  boys’  work  and  canning-club  work.  The  object  is 
to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  in  better  poultry  products. 
One  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- four  bo}^s  and  girls  were 
enrolled  in  poultry-club  work,  854  reporting.  An  effort  was  made 
to  standardize  the  poultry  in  a  number  of  counties  with  the  result 
that  103,388  hatching  eggs  from  five  varieties  were  distributed.  The 
work  was  organized  in  18  counties  of  the  State.  Through  the  effort 
to  standardize  the  poultry,  through  boys’  and  girls’  poultry  work, 
widespread  interest  and  better  poultry  husbandry,  especially  as 
to  housing  and  feeding  methods,  have  resulted. 

Home-economics  specialists. — Oral  instruction,  by  means  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  conferences,  and  round-table  discussions,  through  farmers’ 
clubs,  parent-teachers’  associations,  commercial  clubs,  boys’  and  girls’ 
high  schools,  and  demonstrations  at  requests  of  county  agents,  was 
given  to  12,275  persons.  Home-demonstration  work  in  cooking  was 
conducted  through  rural  schools  of  Mason  County  with  140  girls 
participating.  Demonstrations  were  carried  on  under  written  di¬ 
rections  of  the  specialist  in  home  economics  in  each  girl’s  home. 
The  same  type  of  work  was  introduced  in  eight  schools  of  Scott 

County.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventv-six  mimeo- 
«/  ** 

graphed  directions  and  suggestions  regarding  clothing  budgets, 
household  efficiency  tests,  charts  for  color  selection  and  dresses,  cost 
of  materials  for  clothing  the  family,  tireless  cookers,  family  budgets, 
emergency  recipes,  food  substitutes  and  food  values,  have  been  sent 
to  interested  persons  throughout  the  State.  One  thousand,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  extension  letters  were  written  to  persons  re¬ 
questing  specific  information  along  the  line  of  this  project.  Ono 
hundred  and  forty  homes  were  reached  through  this  work.  The 
specialist’s  time  was  in  great  demand  by  various  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  interested  in  war  emergency  work.  The  specialist 
has  at  all  times  cooperated  with,  and  work  through,  the  women  county 
agents  and,  in  counties  where  no  women  agents  are  found,  with  the 
men  agents. 
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Poultry- — O&e  specialist  was  employed  under  the  poultry  project. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  poultry  work  for  the  year  was  the  stand¬ 
ardization  plan  carried  out  by  the  poultry  specialist.  The  idea  of 
standardizing  the  breed  of  fowls  in  the  county  has  far-reaching 
effects,  since  if  effects  the  elimination  -of  scrub  fowls  nn  the  farm, 
replacing  them  with  pure-bred  poultry.  Farmers  take  better  care  -of 
pure-bred  poultry,  feed  better  rations,  and  build  better  houses:  the 
result  is  greater  profit.  The  work  of  the  specialist  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  county  agents  in  20  counties.  .Other  lines  of  work,  such 
as  feeding  and  incubation  demonstrations  and  the  building  of  poul¬ 
try  houses,  were  carried  on  by  the  specialist.  During  the  year  370 
farmers  were  induced  to  produce  infertile  eggs.  One  hunderd  and 
three  thousand  three  hunderd  and, thirty-eight  eggs  of  pure-bred 
varieties  of  poultry  were  introduced  in  20  counties;  1,404  demon¬ 
strations  were  carried  on ;  2,122  farms  were  reached  in  the  matter  of 
improved  poultry  management,  and  10  new  egg  circles  were  formed. 

Agronomy . — The  specialist  for  this  project  was  appointed  acting 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  about  September  1,  191G,  and  his 
activities  as  agronomy  specialist  were  greatly  limited  thereby..  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  specialist  made  20  addresses  at  meetings,  visited  3 
county  agents,  aided  1  county  agent  in  planning  a  number  of  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  use  of  limestone  and  phosphate,  and  attended  0 
important  conferences  on  food  production. 

Live  stock. — The  live-stock  -specialist  .assisted  the  county  agents 

l  v  O 

in  perfecting  their  demonstrations  in  animal  husbandry.  His  activi¬ 
ties  included  organizing  community  breeding  associations,  assisting 
county  agents  in  various  kinds  of  meetings  were  live-stock  sub¬ 
jects  were  to  be  discussed,  answering  by  correspondence  the  requests 
of  farmers  and  agents  regarding  live-stock  matters,  and  assisting  in 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock  for  individuals  and  associations. 
Seventy-one  horses  and  mules,  200  sheep,  2,2f>0  cattle,  and  1,400 
swine,  most  of  them  registered,  were  brought  into  the  counties  during 
the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  specialist  for  breeding  purposes. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  county  agents  the  live-stock  specialist 


conducts  an  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  desiring  to  locate 
breeding  stock.  The  demands  made  upon  this  service  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  farms  are  following  instructions 
given  by  the  specialist  and  some  9,000  people  have  been  instructed 
by  him  through  the  various  channels  at  his  vominand  during  the 
year.  The  specialist  prepared  two  pamphlets  for  publication  and 
contributed  numerous  articles  for  periodicals. 

Dairying. — The  dairy  specialist  conducted  work  along  four  gen¬ 
eral  lines:  (1)  Cooperation  among  dairy  farmers  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  improving  market  conditions  in  the  industry;  (2)  the  pro- 
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motion  of  greater  efficiency  in  production  by  bringing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farmers  correct  principles  of  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment;  (3)  work  at  farmers’  chautauquas,  farmers’  clubs,  and  special 
meetings;  and  (4)  the  extension  of  dairy  farming  and  silo  building. 
During  the  year  a  complete  survey  was  made  of  200  dairy  farms. 
The  results  of  this  survey  work  were  tabulated  and  gave  for  the  first 
time  reliable  figures  for  the  State  in  dairy  farm  organization  and 
management.  During  the  year  200  farms  have  adopted  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  dairy  specialist;  40  farms  have  carried  on  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  work;  and  10,000  people  have  been  reached  through 
demonstrations,  meetings,  etc.  The  specialist  has  aided  in  preparing 
dairy  exhibits  for  farmers’  week  at  the  college  of  agriculture  and  for 
the  Kentucky  State  fair;  has  assisted  in  judging  dairy  cattle  and 
dairy  products;  has  aided  farmers  in  selecting  and  purchasing  breed¬ 
ing  stock  for  dairy  purposes;  has  prepared  9  plans  and  specifications 
for  dairy  farms;  supervised  the  erection  of  13  silos;  and  has  fur¬ 
nished  plans  and  information  for  the  construction  of  100  silos. 

Marketing. — Extension  work  in  marketing  and  rural  organization, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  projected  during  the  year  under  the 
leadership  of  a  specialist  with  three  part-time  specialists.  The  work 
is  carried  on  in  connection  with  county  agents  and  available  agencies 
and  organizations.  Advice  and  assistance  were  given  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  improvement  of  community  organizations  and  cooper¬ 
ative-marketing  organizations,  with  special  reference  to  the  stand¬ 
ardizing  of  grading,  packing,  assembling,  and  storing  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farm.  Lists  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  storage 
plants  for  farm  produce  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out  upon  the 
request  of  those  desiring  such  information.  These  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  county  agents.  Under  the  direction  of  the  market¬ 
ing  specialist  18  counties  held  cooperative  wool  sales,  including  1,006 
farmers  with  an  ownership  of  30,129  sheep.  In  the  25  counties  re¬ 
porting  not  holding  cooperative  sales  there  was  an  average  price  of 
52J  cents  per  pound  for  wTool,  while  58  cents  per  pound  was  the 
average  price  in  counties  where  cooperative  sales  were  held.  A  buck¬ 
wheat-growers’  association  was  started  in  Pulaski  County.  A  Ken- 
tucky  pure-bred  live-stock  association  was  organized  at  the  instance 
of  the  specialist.  During  the  year  some  3,500  people  were  reached 
through  the  marketing  specialist.  One  of  the  most  important  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  milk  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
dealers  of  that  city.  Through  the  marketing  division  a  committee 
on  arbitration  was  appointed  that  adjusts  all  differences  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers. 
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Horticulture. — The  specialist  in  horticulture  has  been  working 
with  11  organizations  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  two  new  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  interest  of  horticulture — namely,  the  Madison  County 
Cantaloup  Growers’  Association  and  the  Laurel  County  Potato 
Growers’  Association.  Both  of  these  made  very  satisfactory  records 
for  the  first  season.  The  four  well-organized  strawbery  associations 
of  the  State  closed  a  very  prosperous  season.  The  orchard  work  has 
consisted  of  better  methods  of  cultivation,  pruning  and  spraying 
demonstrations,  and  instructions  in  picking,  packing,  and  storing 
fruits.  The  work  with  vegetables  consisted  of  better  cultural  meth¬ 
ods,  better  seeds,  and  the  utilization  of  vegetables.  The  number  of 
farms  adopting  the  instructions  of  the  demonstration  agent  were  55 
in  potato  seed  selection  and  165  in  pruning  and  spraying.  The  spe¬ 
cialist  worked  through  4  strawberry  growers’  associations,  2  truck 
growers’  associations,  2  potato  growers’  associations,  and  1  cantaloup 
growers’  association,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,000  farmers.  One 
hundred  and  eiglity-two  orchard  and  garden  demonstrations  were 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  specialist.  The  specialist  held 
124  meetings,  addressing  a  total  of  9,745  people.  Recommendations 
were  made  for  planting  61  new  orchards,  and  116  new  spraying  out¬ 
fits  were  purchased  in  the  State.  The  specialist  reached,  in  all,  31 
counties  through  the  county  agents. 

Veterinary  science. — The  most  important  work  carried  on  by  the 
specialist  was  an  organized  effort  to  control  hog  cholera.  This  was 
supplemented  by  an  effort  to  control  blackleg.  The  specialist  worked 
through  the  county  agents,  teaching  by  demonstrations  better  sani¬ 
tation  and  the  use  of  hog-cliolera  serum  and  blackleg  vaccine.  The 
specialist  has  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  Kentucky  Livestock 
Sanitation  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  year  he  made  109 
demonstrations,  addressed  142  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  8,313, 
and  vaccinated  503  hogs  demonstrating  the  use  of  antihog-cholera 
serum. 

Negro  work. — This  was  the  first  year  of  negro  work  separate  from 
the  regular  work,  and  only  one  man  was  employed  under  this  project. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  Madison  County,  in  which  there  is 
a  rather  large  colored  population.  The  results  of  his  efforts  were  so 
satisfactory  that  the  work  with  negroes  is  to  be  extended  in  the  new 
year.  The  work  of  this  agent  consisted  largely  in  pressing  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  production  and  the  employment  of  better  methods 
m  seedbed  preparation  and  crop  cultivation.  He  was  instrumental  in 
having  eight  sanitary  outhouses  constructed,  and  a  large  number 
of  homes  whitewashed.  During  the  summer  he  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  inducing  negro  women  to  conserve  their  fruits 
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and  vegetables.  The  negro  people  in  the  city  of  Richmond  alone 
put  up  1,200  cans  of  vegetables  besides  drying  large  amounts. 

OUTLOOK. 

All  the  records  indicate  that  the  regular  work  for  the  fiscal  year 
191G-17  was  kept  well  up  to  the  standard,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  forces  in  the  State  were  called  upon  to  render  a  great  deal 
of  service  in  the  various  emergency  campaigns.  The  entire  exten¬ 
sion  force  assisted  in  the  special  campaigns  for  production  and  con¬ 
servation,  as  well  as  the  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  and  like  campaigns. 
While  these  special  calls  were  rather  confusing  to  the  workers  in 
the  beginning,  they  are  rapidly  learning  to  adjust  themselves  to  them, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  year,  in  view  of  the  increased  force  result¬ 
ing  from  the  emergency  appropriation,  is  very  promising. 

LOUISIANA. 

Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University, 

Baton  Rouge . 

W.  R.  Dodson,  Director;  W.  R.  Perkins,  Director,  July  1,  1917. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  extension  activities  in 
Louisiana  were  continued  under  the  same  general  plans  as  outlined 
in  previous  reports.  In  March,  1917,  Mason  Snowden,  the  State 
agent,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Perkins.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  Prof.  Perkins  was  made  director  and  State  agent,  Prof. 
Dodson  resigning  as  director  of  extension  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  work  as  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  dean  of  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  college.  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  State  agent  in  women’s  work, 
resigned  in  April  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alice  Hickman.  The 
specialist  in  corn  clubs  and  the  poultry  specialist  also  resigned.  The 
usual  number  of  changes  occurred  in  the  county  agents’  force.  The 
organization  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the  director, 
State  agent,  assistant  in  charge  of  junior  extension  work,  State  agent 
in  women’s  and  girls’  work,  3  district  agents  and  2  women  district 
agents,  42  men  agents  and  20  women  agents,  7  negro  men  agents  and 
1  negro  woman  agent,  and  14  full-time  and  1  part-time  specialist. 
This  is  an  increase  of  8  workers  over  the  number  employed  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

All  lines  of  the  work  have  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
year.  The  agents  and  specialists  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  in 
pushing  emergency  work,  made  necessary  to  meet  war  conditions. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  extension, 
workers  was  devoted  to  these  unusual  and  additional  features,  the 
regular  demonstration  plans  that  had  been  mapped  out  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war  were  not  seriously  upset. 
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Pleasant  cooperative  and  working  relations  continued  with  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  State  department  of  education, 
parish  school  boards,  police  juries,  chambers  of  commerce,  bankers’ 
and  business  men’s  associations,  railroads,  the  State  press,  the  State 
sanitary  board,  etc. 

Farmers’  institute  work  is  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  di¬ 
rector  of  extension  and  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  extension 
schools,  in  which  members  of  the  faculty  from  the  college,  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  the  supervisory  and  specialist  force  of  the  extension 
division  took  part.  The  State  department  of  agriculture  also  furn¬ 
ished  some  speakers  for  these  extension  schools.  The  cooperative 
relations  with  the  Southern  University  were  continued,  and  two 
negro  agents  have  been  added  to  the  force  since  the  last  report. 

Housing  accommodations  for  the  extension  force  are  provided  by 
the  State  university  and  are  sufficient  for  present  needs. 

Publications. — Six  circulars  were  published  during  the  year,  with 
116  pages  and  a  fotal  issue  of  52,500  copies.  These  publications  re¬ 
lated  strictly  to  extension  work.  The  material  was  gathered  and 
prepared  by  the  specialists  in  the  extension  division  or  by  members 
of  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  college  and  experiment  station  and 
was  written  in  a  practical  and  simple  style  for  general  distribution 
among  the  farmers.  The  publications  are  sent  in  bulk  to  county 
agents  and  bv  them  distributed  to  the  individual  farmers.  A  mis- 
cellaneous  list  is  kept  in  the  director’s  office,  to  which  all  publications 
from  the  experiment  station  or  the  extension  division  are  sent  as 
published.  A  large  number  of  circular  letters  regarding  special 
lines  of  work  were  sent  out  bv  the  leaders  during  the  year.  The 
extension  editor  furnishes  publicity  articles  to  the  papers,  edits  the 
circulars  and  press  bulletin,  a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  division. 

Finances. — Extension  projects  for  1916-17  were  supported  from 
the  folloAving  sources: 


Federal  Smith-Lever _ $33, 853.  87 

State  Smitli-Lever _ ; _  25.  S53.  87 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  37.  809.  93 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other 

bureaus _  6.  621.  23 

County  appropriation _  35,621.74 

College  appropriation _  400.  00 

Other  sources _ 1 _  860.  00 


Total _  143,020.64 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  for  work  under  the  following  pro¬ 
jects:  Administration,  county  agents,  home  demonstration,  girls’ 
clubs,  boys’  clubs,  printing,  growing  and  shipping  truck,  poultry, 
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clubs,  marketing,  negro  work,  corn  production  and  improvement,  and 
travel  of  experts,  home-study  clubs.  Funds  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  on  all  of  these  except  print¬ 
ing,  horticulture,  and  travel  of  experts. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County -agent  work. — The  county-agent  work  continues  to  grow 
in  popularity  in  the  State,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the 
established  method  of  distributing  agricultural  information  among 
all  the  people  of  the  State.  The  extraordinary  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  during  the  year  have  added  very 
much  to  the  duties  of  the  county  agents,  and  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  a  great  many  things  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  not  be  considered  strictly  in  their  line  of  work.  They  have- 
performed  these  additional  duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  have  continued  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  work  which 
were  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  for  food  production  it  is  estimated 
that  Louisiana  increased  the  total  acreage  in  all  food  crops  10  per 
cent,  but  owing  to  unusual  drought  the  yields  per  acre  were  mate¬ 
rially  decreased.  The  community  organization  work  of  the  county 
agent  has  been  continued  and  was  found  to  aid  him  very  much  in 
meeting  the  urgent  demands  made  upon  his  services. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  and  charbon  again  occurred,  and 
the  agents  continued  to  treat  animals  in  some  localities  when  called 
upon  by  the  farmers,  but  in  most  cases  farmers  have  been  taught 
how  to  treat  animals,  thus  relieving  the  agents  to  a  great  extent  of 
this  work.  Agents  have  continued  to  render  effective  assistance  in 
the  campaign  for  tick  eradication,  and  they  have  been  very  helpful 
also  in  treating  crops  for  insect  and  plant  diseases. 

T1  ic  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  results  obtained  on 
the  demonstration  farms  and  through  the  influence  of  the  parish 
county  agents  in  cooperation  with  the  specialists:  One  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  corn  demonstrations,  totaling  88,875  acres, 
an  average  yield,  29  bushels;  876  cotton  demonstrations.  20.515  acres, 
yielding  986  pounds  of  deed  cotton  per  acre;  678  oat  demonstrations, 
acreage,  11,880,  yielding  42.6  bushels  per  acre.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  demonstrations  in  other  small-grain  crops,  which,  in  most 
cases,  were  fairly  successful.  There  were  183  demonstrations  in 
lespedeza,  30  in  crimson  clover,  27  in  red  clover,  14  in  oats  and 
vetch,  89  in  alfalfa,  973  in  cowpeas,  688  in  velvet  beans,  total  acreage 
in  the  last  two  crops,  41,485,  grown  mostly  in  corn  and  on  land 
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from  which  small  grain  had  been  grown.  A  special  velvet-bean 
campaign  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  planting  of  more  than 
100,000  acres  in  the  State.  One  hundred  and  nine  demonstrations  in 
soy  beans  were  held,  141  in  peanuts,  194  in  Irish  potatoes,  665  in 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  150  orchard  demonstrations,  compris¬ 
ing  30,069  trees  and  869  orchards,  with  154,025  trees,  were  inspected 
and  assistance  given  in  pruning  and  spraying.  The  agents  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  into  the  State  651  pure-bred  horses,  1,818  dairy 
cattle,  23,720  beef  cattle,  1,780  hogs,  160  head  of  goats,  and  985  sheep. 
Three  hundred  dipping  vats  were  constructed;  60  poultry  demon¬ 
strations  were  held,  with  more  than  6,000  birds;  5,190  cattle  were 
treated  for  blackleg,  102,874  for  cliarbon;  49,000  hogs  for  cholera; 
5,065  farmers  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  fertilizer,  of  which  1,297 
tons  were  bought  cooperatively,  with  a  total  saving  of  $3,360;  and 
148  farmers  used  lime.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  new  silos 
were  built,  making  a  total  of  704  in  the  State;  272  new  farm  build¬ 
ings  were  erected,  428  remodeled,  77  plans  furnished,  552  buildings 
whitewashed,  87  home  waterworks  systems  installed;  130  lighting 
systems,  1,621  home  grounds  improved,  8,676  houses  screened,  1,379 
pastures  started,  1,363  farmers  started  drainage  systems,  330  farmers 
removed  stumps,  2,931  terraced  land,  8,730  planted  home  gardens; 
72,802  farmers  saved  some  farm  products  for  winter  use;  807  planted 
20,887  acres  of  cover  crops  to  turn  under. 

New  implements  bought  :  Seventy-four  binders,  181  mowers,  116 
rakes,  139  hay  presses,  84  grain  drills,  292  ensilage  cutters,  282 
gas  engines,  30  disk  harrows,  326  cream  separators,  505  two-liorse 
cultivators,  and  3,000  small  tools  and  implements. 

Community  clubs  organized  numbered  148,  with  3,411  members, 
and  66,960  visits  were  made  by  agents.  The  agents  traveled  198,314 
miles  and  had  23,236  personal  calls  for  information,  held  1,965 
farmers’  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  117,210;  held  752  field 
meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  7,572;  wrote  21,151  official  letters, 
prepared  1,230  articles;  sent  out  30,311  circular  letters;  distributed 
41,767  department  bulletins  and  22,855  college  bulletins;  visited  2,614 
schools  in  the  interest  of  club  work ;  held  87  extension  schools,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  10,607.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  farmers  at¬ 
tended  the  short  course  at  the  college,  308  bo}rs  and  137  girls  attended 
a  summer  short  course;  1,650  demonstrators,  club  members,  and 
farmers  made  exhibits  at  the  fair;  356  farmers  kept  crop  records; 
2,685  selected  seed;  3,079  demonstrators  are  reported  as  raising  all  of 
their  home  supplies. 

Negro  work. — The  Southern  University,  which  is  the  negro  agri¬ 
cultural  school  for  the  State,  cooperates  in  the  negro  demonstration 
work.  The  president  serves  as  district  agent  for  negroes,  and  reports 
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to  the  State  agent.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  seven  local 
agents.  Judging  from  the  reports  received,  all  are  rendering  good 
service.  A  negro  farmers’  conference  was  held  at  the  Southern 
University  at  the  same  time  that  the  short  course  was  held  for  the 
white  farmers  at  the  Louisiana  State  University.  The  local  agents 
took  part  in  the  conference,  and  explained  to  the  people  assembled 
the  work  they  are  trying  to  do  for  their  people.  It  is  believed  that 
this  meeting  was  very  beneficial  in  opening  up  the  way  to  get  the 
negro  work  better  organized  in  those  sections  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  placed. 

Boys ’  club  work. — All  county  agents  are  required  to  assist  in  the 
bo}7s’  club  work,  and  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  it.  This  work  was  organized  in  44  parishes  and  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  extension  club  work. 
The  field  work  is  done  largely  by  the  club  specialist  and  the  county 
agents.  A  short  course  for  boys  and  girls  was  held  at  the  college, 
at  which  they  were  instructed  by  the  specialists  and  other  picked 
speakers  in  the  lines  of  club  activities  which  are  being  carried  on. 
Part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  regular  classroom  work  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  to  practical  demonstrations  and  sight-seeing. 
The  members  of  the  corn  clubs  exhibited  their  products  at  the  parish 
and  State  fairs  and  wTon  a  number  of  prizes  at  each.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  club  work  during  the  year  7,400,  classified  as  follows: 
Corn  clubs,  2,400;  potatoes,  100;  cotton,  200;  calf,  153;  pig,  3,645; 
poultry,  1,000;  and  farm-makers’  clubs  for  negro  bo}Ts,  3,000;  making 
a  grand  total  of  10,400.  The  average  yield  of  the  boys  reporting  in 
corn  clubs  was  29.8  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  32  cents 
a  bushel. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls ’  dub  worh. — A  State  agent,  an 
assistant  State  agent,  a  district  agent,  a  home-demonstration  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  20  parish 1  agents  were  engaged  in  this  work  during  the 
year.  All  of  the  regular  women  parish  agents  are  now  employed 
for  12  months  in  the  year,  and  no  one  receives  less  than  $100  a  month. 

Two  agents’  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  which  were  of 
great  value  in  training  the  women  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  work. 
The  local  funds  supporting  the  home- demonstration  work  in 
Louisiana  are  supplied  usually  by  the  parish  school  board,  and  this, 
of  course,  insures  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  the  school 
officials  and  teachers.  Parish  and  community  fairs  were  held  in 
every  parish  where  the  work  had  been  established.  Food  conserva¬ 
tion  was  advocated  and  pushed  in  every  way  possible. 

1  In  Louisiana  this  civil  division  corresponds  to  the  county  in  other  States. 

S51G4° — 19 - 6 
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>  At  the  Shreveport  fair  the  girls’  canning- club  members  made  fine 
exhibits.  These  exhibits  were  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  National 
Farm  and  Live  Stock  Show,  where  they  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

In  the  canning-club  work  31  counties  were  organized,  and  1,0*20 
girls  enrolled;  386  were  enrolled  in  poultry  clubs;  2,835  in  winter 
gardens;  272  made  cooking  demonstrations;  86  made  bread  demon¬ 
strations.  Forty-five  scholarships  were  awarded  as  premiums  by 
the  counties,  and  15  by  the  State. 

Cans  of  vegetables  put  up,  66,260;  jars  of  vegetables,  30,138;  jars 
of  fruit,  30,592;  of  pepper  products,  523;  fruit  juice,  280;  glasses  of 
jelly,  990.  Total  number  of  containers  put  up  from  the  one-tenth 
acre  plats,  96,898,  valued  at  $22,881.50;  farm  products  put  up,  51,352 
containers,  valued  at  $17,973.20,  making  a  total  value  of  all  products 
of  $40,857.70. 

Caps  and  aprons  made  numbered  448;  dresses,  110;  towels,  574; 
towel  holders,  429. 

The  home-demonstration  work  made  satisfactory  progress  during 
the  year.  There  were  enrolled  1,510  women;  in  the  poultry-club 
'work  135.  Fifty-four  clubs  were  organized.  Bread  demonstrations 
were  carried  on  by  275  women;  40  fireless  cookers,  24  iceless  refriger¬ 
ators,  49  kitchen  cabinets,  and  19  ironing  boards  were  made;  1,278 
winter  gardens  were  planted;  1  egg  circle  was  organized;  5,832 
pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were  dried,  and  1,567  gallons  brined. 
A  total  of  235,336  containers  were  put  up,  valued  at  $28,642.90. 

Home-makers'  clubs. — Home-makers’  club  agents  were  employed 
during  the  year  in  two  parishes  to  instruct  the  negro  women  and 
girls  in  the  canning  and  handling  of  surplus  fruits,  and  in  sanitation 
and  the  management  of  household  affairs.  The  reports  from  these 
agents  indicate  that  they  accomplished  a  good  deal  along  these  lines. 
At  their  suggestion  many  schoolliouses  were  painted  or  whitewashed, 
and  general  conditions  improved.  The  home-makers’  clubs  made 
creditable  exhibits  at  the  State  fair. 

Poultry  clubs. — The  specialist  in  this  project  is  employed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  His  duties  are  to 
coooperate  with  the  other  extension  forces  in  establishing  poultry 
clubs,  to  give  general  information  in  the  growing  and  handling  of 
poultry,  and  to  assist  in  the  developing  of  plans  for  better  marketing 
of  the  products.  The  work  is  done  largely  through  the  high  .schools 
and  home-demonstration  agents.  During  the  year  75  clubs,  with  a 
total  membership  of  740  were  organized  in  30  parishes.  Of  the  52 
agricultural  high  schools  in  the  State  last  year,  43  had  poultry  clubs. 
The  use  of  only  pure-bred  birds  has  been  encouraged  by  the  poultry 
breeders  selling  eggs  to  club  members  at  reduced  prices.  The  mem- 
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bers  of  the  poultry  clubs  exhibited  at  the  parish  and  State  fairs  and 
made  an  excellent  showing. 

Corn  production  and  improvement. — The  specialist  in  charge  of 
this  work  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  improvement  of  corn,  and 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  corn  clubs,  in  getting  out  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  and  club  members  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  land  for  corn,  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
selecting  of  seed,  and  anything  else  that  might  be  considered  of  value 
for  increasing  the  acreage  production  of  corn  in  Louisiana. 

Horticulture. — The  horticulturist  of  the  experiment  station  de¬ 
voted  half  of  his  time  to  extension  work  under  this  project,  and  was 
assisted  by  two  full-time  specialists — one  for  truck  crops  and  one 
for  pecan  culture. 

Truck-crop  demonstrations  were  confined  mostly  to  growing  and 
marketing  winter  Snowball  cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts,  and  to 
developing  a  type  of  bean  seed  free  from  pod-spot  disease.  The 
specialists  assisted  many  truck  growers  in  classifying,  packing,  and 
preparing  their  products  for  market.  This  has  resulted  in  their 
receiving  better  prices,  and  better  marketing  facilities.  The  severe 
freeze  in  the  middle  of  November,  191G,  killed  a  great  many  of  the 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts,  but  enough  came  through  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  under  normal  conditions  this  was  a  profitable  line  of 
truck  growing  for  southern  Louisiana. 

The  pecan  work  was  confined  chiefly  to  demonstrations  in  budding 
and  grafting  upon  seedling  trees  the  leading  commercial  varieties. 
A  survey  of  the  State  was  made  to  locate  seedling  pecans  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit. 

Twenty-six  mimeographed  circulars  were  issued  to  supplement 
demonstration  work  and  meet  the  general  demand  for  information 
on  home  vegetable  gardens.  A  four-year  course  in  gardening  for 
the  home-demonstration  work  was  prepared.  There  were  18  demon  - 
stations  with  cauliflower  in  6  parishes;  10  with  Brussels  sprouts  in 
4  parishes ;  7  with  beans  in  2  parishes :  10  in  shipping  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants  by  carload  lots;  and  71  in  budding  and  grafting  pecans  in  17 
parishes,  with  an  attendance  of  391. 

Marketing. — This  work  is  cooperative  between  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Bural  Organization  and  the  extension  division.  The 
leader  was  very  helpful  in  working  up  an  interest  in  the  curing  of 
meats  for  home  use  at  local  ice  plants.  Three  demonstrations  in 
curing  pork  products  were  conducted,  and  direct  advice  relative  to 
home  curing  of  meats  was  given  to  more  than  100  persons.  Coopera¬ 
tive  shipping  of  live  stock  by  farmers  was  started  in  12  parishes  and 
arrangements  for  cooperative  shipping  were  made  for  12  more 
parishes.  Aid  was  given  in  grading  and  shipping  23  carloads  of  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Arrangements  were  made  for  reorganizing  the 
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live-stock  market  at  New  Orleans  and  for  the  erection  of  a  packing 
plant  in  that  city.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  given  to  the  wool 
growers  in  the  selling  of  more  than  200,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Pt  •  v  *  -  .  K  ,  '  .  •  '  -•  *  * 

EXTENSION  WORK  OUTSIDE  OF  SMITII-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

An  important  line  of  extension  work  in  Louisiana  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  agents,  not  financed  hy  the  Smith-Lever  funds,  is 
the  live  stock  extension  work  for  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton- growing 
districts.  This  work  is  under  a  superintendent,  who  is  responsible  to 
a  committee  composed  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Chief  of  the  Diary  Division,  and  director  of  the  State  experiment 
Station  and  extension  work  in  Louisiana.  The  latter,  being  located 
in  the  State,  has  been  charged  with  "the  detail  work  of  supervision. 
The  swine  husbandman,  the  beef-cattle  specialist,  the  forage-crop 
specialist,  and  the  market  specialist  all  resigned  during  the  year  and 
were  replaced  by  other  men. 

Live-stock  demonstration. — The  specialists  for  beef  cattle,  swine, 
and  poultry  work  have  established  definite  demonstrations  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  county  agents  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  There  were 
28  demonstrations  with  beef  cattle,  32  with  swine,  and  28  with 
poultry.  The  progress  of  these  demonstrations  has  been  generally 
satisfactory,  and  they  are  now  showing  beneficial  effects  in  practically 
every  community  where  they  were  located. 

Dah'y  extension. — The  dairy  project  was  assigned  two  men  whose 
principal  work  was  to  furnish  information  on  dairying  problems  to 
the  county  agents  and  farmers  generally.  Valuable  aid  was  given  the 
dairymen  in  and  about  the  towns  and  cities.  The  creameries  estab¬ 
lished  were  advised  by  the  specialist  regarding  the  handling  of  the 
herd  and  the  products.  Information  was  furnished  by  letters,  cir¬ 
culars,  and  in  addresses  on  selection  of  cows,  preparation  of  pastures, 
feeding  of  a  balanced  ration,  caring  for  the  calves,  building  barns, 
silos,  etc. 

F orage-crop  work. — -The  forage-crop  agent,  counting  previous 
work,  cooperated  closely  with  the  beef-cattle  and  swine  specialists, 
attending  to  the  question  of  pasture  and  forage  crops  for  their 
demonstrators;  in  addition,  he  rendered  assistance  to  demonstration 
agents  and  other  agricultural  workers  on  the  question  of  forage 
crops  in  general.  The  points  particularly  stressed  were  the  more 
economical  use  of  winter  grazing  crops,  the  finishing  of  hogs  and 
cattle  on  legumes  planted  with  corn,  and  the  increased  acreage  of 
clovers,  lespedeza,  Bermuda  and  native  grasses.  He  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  at  short  courses  and  also  assisted  in  judging  at  fairs  and  in  the 
food  preparedness  campaign. 
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OUTLOOK. 
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The  extension  work  is  now  recognized  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  The 
efficiency  of  the  organization  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
year.  Notwithstanding  that  the  emergency  call  for  food  crop  in¬ 
crease  came  after  a  large  part  of  the  crops  was  planted,  much  was 
accomplished  by  better  culture,  planting  of  more  catch  crops,  and  in 
the  conservation  work.  Every  member  of  the  extension  force  seems 
to  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  service.  The  personnel  shows  up 
well.  The  agents  are  young,  alert,  capable,  and  enthusiastic.  Any 
increase  of  funds  will  be  utilized  in  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  lines  of  work  already  started.  Salaries  are  too  small  to  attract 
or  hold  indefinitely  the  class  of  agents  that  is  required  to  attain  the 
maximum  results. 

As  a  whole  the  future  seems  to  be  promising. 

MARYLAND. 

Division  of  Extension,  Maryland  State  College,  College  Parle. 

Thomas  B.  Symons,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  marked  changes 
in  the  organization  during  the  year,  but  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
personnel,  including  the  resignation  of  the  State  agent  and  a  number 
of  specialists.  The  position  of  State  agent  was  abolished  and  there 
was  created  instead  the  position  of  assistant  director,  who  performs 
the  function  of  State  agent  as  well  as  acting  director  in  the  absence 
of  the  director. 

The  relations  of  the  extension  division  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  college  were  cordial  and  cooperative.  The  fact  that  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  through  the  president  of  the  college,  now  di¬ 
rects  all  agricultural  activities  in  the  State  makes  for  coordination 
of  all  agricultural  forces.  The  State  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  extension  division  cordially  cooperated.  Public-school 
teachers  have  worked  in  excellent  spirit  with  the  county  agents  and 
State  leaders  in  connection  with  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  Ex¬ 
tension  forces  were  often  called  upon  to  aid  in  teachers’  institute 
work. 

% 

The  director  of  extension  reports  to  the  president  of  the  college. 
The  other  members  of  the  extension  staff  are  an  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  men's  work,  a  State  agent  in  charge  of  women’s  work, 
State  club  agent  in  charge  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  assistant 
club  agent  in  boys’  work,  23  men  county  agents,  20  women  county 
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agents,  4  full-time  specialists,  and  4  part-time  specialists.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  9  men  county  agents,  10  women  county  agents,  and  1 
assistant  club  agent.  Part-time  specialists  are  being  replaced  by 
full-time  men. 

Publications. — The  publications  for  the  year  included  the  annual 
report  of  the  director  of  extension  for  1915-16,  six  bulletins  relating 
to  extension  work,  and  a  monthly  serial  entitled  the  u  Farm  Ad¬ 
viser.”  The  bulletins  were  written  by  members  of  the  extension  staff. 
Material  in  the  serial  publications  consisted  of  announcements  of 
interest  to  extension  workers  and  farmers,  timely  notes  on  the  results 
of  extension  work  in  the  State,  and  information  of  value  to  extension 
workers  and  farmers.  Publications  are  distributed  through  a  regular 
mailing  list  which  consists  of  extension  workers,  college  and  station 
men,  farmers,  newspapers,  and  public  officials. 

Finances. — The  funds  available  for  the  extension  division  for  the 
fiscal  year  were : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ $10,  096.  63 

Federal  Smith-Lever _  24,  202.  34 

State  Smith-Lever _  14,  202.  34 

Other  bureaus  (United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture) _  2,861.48 

State  appropriation  to  counties _  IS,  120.  00 

College  and  other  funds _  2, 175.  00 

Total _  SO,  657.  70 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications,  county 
agents,  boys’  clubs,  home-demonstration  work,  agronomy,  animal 
industry,  dairying,  horticulture,  negro  work,  and  hog  cholera. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  boys’ 
clubs,  home-demonstration  work,  dairying,  and  negro  work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

S MIT H- LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County -agent  work. — Much  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  county  agents  with  that  of  the  special¬ 
ists  and  in  establishing  the  idea  that  the  county  agent  is  the  point  of 
contact  in  each  county,  and  through  him  all  activities  of  the  college 
must’  be  worked  out. 

The  county  agents  have  carried  on  their  regular  demonstration 
work  faithfully  during  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Maryland 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the  territory  over  which  this  office  has 
supervision  has  been  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
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the  war.  The  labor  situation  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
lias  been  most  acute  and  it  has  been  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
county  agent  to  aid  the  farmer  in  overcoming  this  serious  difficulty. 
The  State  council  of  defense,  in  recognition  of  the  good  work  the 
extension  forces  of  the  State  were  doing  in  aiding  the  farmers  with 
their  emergency  problems,  made  available  to  the  extension  division 
and  to  the  college  of  agriculture  $25,000  to  be  used  for  traveling 
expenses  and  clerical  help. 

Demonstrations  were  carried  on  with  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  mixed  grasses,  soy  beans,  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  red 
clover,  cowpeas,  Irish  potatoes,  orchard  management,  dairy  work, 
cattle  feeding,  hog  feeding,  sheep  feeding,  poultry  work,  live-stock 
disease  prevention,  fertilizer,  silo  building,  use  of  lime,  perfection 
of  farmers’  organizations,  etc.  The  county  agents  spent  75.5  of  their 
time  in  the  field  and  24.5  in  the  office.  The  following  is  a  partial 
summary  of  their  activities : 

%j 

Official  visits  to  demonstrators  numbered  4,735 ;  to  cooperators, 
2,049;  to  other  farmers,  7,370;  to  business  men,  1,617;  to  boys’  and 
girls’  club  members,  2,901;  farmers’  meetings  held,  1,874;  meetings 
of  all  kinds  addressed,  2,483;  total  attendance  at  such  meetings, 
140,029;  field  meetings  held,  465 ;  attendance  at  these  meetings,  8,119; 
number  of  official  letters  written,  25,295 ;  articles  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication,  5,100;  circular  letters  prepared  and  sent  out,  27,146;  bul¬ 
letins  and  circulars  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
distributed,  15,631 ;  bulletins  and  circulars  from  the  State  college  of 
agriculture,  5,884;  visits  to  schools,  1,133;  schools  assisting  the  outlin¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  courses,  145 ;  extension  schools  assisted,  27 ;  total  at¬ 
tendance,  3,609.  Practical  demonstrations  were  held  in  each  county  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  sale  of  27  tractors  to  farmers  in  the  State.  The  agents  as¬ 
sisted  in  putting  on  103  demonstrations  on  home  orchards,  containing 
47,879  trees;  gave  assistance  in  spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  in  443  or¬ 
chards  containing  148,661  trees;  influenced  the  planting  of  19  or¬ 
chards  containing  1,851  trees;  advised  2,192  farmers  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  fertilizer;  conducted  79  fertilizer  demonstrations;  as¬ 
sisted  18  communities  in  cooperative  buying  of  fertilizer,  the  amount 
bought  amounting  to  $26,290  with  a  saving  of  $4,134;  assisted 
in  building  of  79  silos;  influenced  992  farmers  to  use  lime  with  a  total 
of  9,302  tons ;  assisted  in  the  organization  of  162  farmers’  clubs  with 
a  total  membership  of  12,685;  assisted  in  erecting  126  buildings  and 
improving  180  buildings;  furnished  plans  for  65  buildings;  installed 
69  home  water  systems,  190  home  lighting  systems;  improved  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  on  302  farms ;  established  12  new  pastures ;  82  drain¬ 
age  systems;  started  or  improved  564  gardens;  induced  1,054  farmers 
to  save  surplus  products  for  winter  use;  influenced  3,502  farmers 
to  plant  winter  cover  crops. 
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The  following  table  gives  results  of  work  carried  on  by  the  agents 
with  field  crops: 


Results  of  work  carried  on  by  the  agents  with  field  crops. 


Crop. 

Demonstrators. 

Cooperators. 

* 

De¬ 
ni  on- 
stra- 
tions. 

Total 

in¬ 

acre- 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

re¬ 

port¬ 

ing. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Corn  . . 

235 

215 

1,516 

69  bushels . 

619 

3, 206 

56.  6  bushels. . . 

834 

4,722 

Tnhaeen 

47 

27 

237 

1,350  pounds . . 

27 

'237 

Wheat . 

158 

97 

1,933 

26.7  bushels. .. 

303 

3,119 

22.1  bushels  -  -  . 

400 

5,052 

Oats _ _ 

14 

7 

172 

40  bushels . 

15 

300 

40  bushels . 

22 

472 

Rve . 

17 

41 

920 

25  bushels . 

81 

858 

19.2  bushels. .. 

122 

1  778 

Pnelrwheat _ 

9 

9 

97 

19.2  bushels _ 

7 

31 

16 

128 

Alfalfa  . 

208 

157 

1, 122 

3.9  tons . 

155 

1,156 

3.3  tons . 

312 

2,278 

Crimson  e.lnvp.r 

120 

40 

'675 

2  tons . 

200 

'340 

1  ton . 

260 

l'  015 

Mi  xpri  ptassps  _  .  .  .  . 

22 

19 

216 

3  tons . 

25 

75 

2  a  tons . 

44 

291 

Millet 

5 

5 

25 

3  tons . 

3 

25 

fin  flan  ptass 

20 

14 

153 

4  2  tons . 

10 

50 

3  tons . 

24 

203 

Swp.pt  elovpr 

11 

8 

44 

2.  3  tons . 

8 

44 

Vfitch  mixtnrAQ 

14 

11 

64 

If  tons . 

11 

64 

Cowpeas . 

119 

42 

1,144 

1.97  tons  or  15 

65 

550 

1.79  tons  or  13 

107 

1,694 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Soy  beans . 

117 

102 

571 

13.3  bushels  or 

62 

247 

18  bushels  or 

164 

818 

2.4  tons. 

2.43  tons. 

FJn. v  v  bp,a.n  <5  _ 

56 

46 

92 

46 

92 

Potatops 

206 

149 

743 

159  bushels. . . . 

149 

743 

Totals .  _ 

1  378 

989 

9,  724 

1,  562 

9,932 

2  351 

19  656 

Because  of  the  agents’  activities,  there  were  brought  into  the  State 
27  pure-bred  horses,  261  pure-bred  dairy  animals,  and  702  grades; 
77  pure-bred  beef  animals  and  145  grades;  177  pure-bred  hogs;  84 
pure-bred  sheep,  and  124  grades  for  breeding  purposes.  There  were 
60  dairy  demonstrations  with  874  cows;  5  cow-testing  associations 
were,  formed ;  2  beef-feeding  demonstrations  were  held  with  33  cat¬ 
tle;  33  hog-feeding  demonstrations  with  891  hogs;  6  sheep-feeding 
demonstrations  with  289  sheep ;  57  poultry  demonstrations  with 
12,738  fowls.  Seven  beef-breeding  herds  were  started  during  the  year, 
60  herds  of  hogs,  and  23  flocks  of  sheep.  A  great  work  has  been  done 
during  the  year  in  the  prevention  of  live-stock  diseases,  especially  hog 
cholera.  Farmers  have  been  induced  to  treat  for  various  diseases 
and  pests  511  cattle,  24,622  hogs,  and  506  horses. 

Boys1  clubs. — This  work  is  supervised  by  the  State  agent  and  an 
assistant  to  the  State  agent  for  boys’  club  work.  The  work  in  the 
field  is  performed  by  his  agent  and  the  county  agents  cooperating 
with  the  school  authorities  and  other  organizations.  Club  work  was 
carried  on  with  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  pigs,  poultry,  and  calves. 
The  total  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  corn  clubs  was  467,  number  re¬ 
porting  207,  number  of  bushels  reported  12,427,  average  cost  per 
bushel  33  cents,  average  bushels  per  acre  60 ;  number  of  boys  enrolled 
in  pig  clubs  135,  number  reporting  46,  number  pounds  of  pork  pro¬ 
duced  9,618,  average  pounds  daily  gain  per  pig  1.13,  total  value  of 
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pork  $1,731.33  ;  number  of  boys  in  potato  clubs- 350,  number  report¬ 
ing  148,  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre  162.57,  total  production 
3,007.58;  boys  enrolled  in  poultry  clubs  117;  number  reporting  15; 
number  of  boys  in  calf  clubs  15,  number  reporting  4;  number  of 
boys  enrolled  in  tobacco  clubs  30,  number  reporting  15,  average 
number  of  pounds  per  acre  700;  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  garden 
clubs  98,  number  reporting  60,  value  of  vegetables  produced  in 
gardens  $500;  boys  enrolled  and  reporting  in  miscellaneous  clubs 
7;  total  number  of  boys  reporting  502;  total  value  of  products  pro¬ 
duced  $30,545.43. 

Home-demonstration  work. — During  the  year  there  were  engaged 
in  girls’  club  work  a  State  agent,  assistant  State  agent,  and  20  county 
agents.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  employed  part  of  the  time 
assistant  agents  in  four  counties,  and  five  colored  workers. 

In  canning  clubs  1,316  girls  were  enrolled,  421  making  reports; 
poultry  clubs  144  enrolled,  90  making  reports.  Canning-club  mem¬ 
bers  packed  73,797  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Club  mem¬ 
bers  made  the  following  articles:  421  holders,  493  towels,  255  bags, 
397  caps,  391  aprons,  and  92  dresses.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  clubs 
held  1,235  meetings  during  the  year.  In  each  of  the  counties  one  or 
two  community  fairs  were  held  where  large  displays  of  products  were 
exhibited.  In  almost  every  county  local  aid  has  been  received  through 
the  county  school  commissioners,  or  county  commissioners,  to  help 
finance  the  home-demonstration  work.  In  two  counties  private  in¬ 
dividuals  were  sufficiently  interested  partly  to  finance  the  work. 
More  poultry  has  been  raised,  more  gardens  planted,  and  more 
products  canned  than  ever  before  since  the  work  was  organized. 

There  are  71  women’s  clubs,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,036  in  10 
different  counties  of  the  State.  During  the  year  county  agents  gave 
a  total  of  773  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  6,433. 
Demonstrations  were  conducted  by  women  in  122  homes  under  county 
agents’  instructions.  Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  labor-saving 
devices  were  installed  in  homes,  41  houses  were  screened,  and  30 
winter  gardens  started.  Through  the  State  agents  and  county  agents 
there  were  reached  during  the  year  18,897  girls  and  women,  and 
170,042  containers  were  packed  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  dried  was  26,425  pounds,  and  7,105 
pounds  of  vegetables  were  brined  and  stored.  During  the  year 
county  agents  held  2,953  consultations,  sent  out  6,313  circulars,  made 
5,584  visits  to  demonstrators,  schools,  and  others;  held  2,417  meet¬ 
ings,  with  an  attendance  of  48,405 ;  wrote  4,868  letters,  distributed 
11,699  bulletins,  and  traveled  54,565  miles. 

Agronomy. — One  full-time  specialist  devoted  his  time  to  this 
project.  He  aided  the  county  agents  in  conducting  definite  demon¬ 
strations  in  field  corn,  sugar  corn,  wheat,  soy  beans,  field  beans, 
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alfalfa,  pasture,  forage  crops,  and  tobacco.  Special  effort  was  made 
*>y  the  specialist  to  encourage  the  growing  of  seed  corn  of  high 
grade  in  selected  communities  in  parts  of  the  State  where  good  seed 
is  not  now  grown.  Special  effort  was  made  to  introduce  soy  beans 
and  to  have  the  crop  grown  under  the  direction  of  the  specialist. 
To  this  end  60  bushels  of  the  better  varieties  of  seed  were  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  county  agents  to  about  that  number  of  farmers  in 
quantites  varying  from  |  to  1J  bushels  to  be  used  in  demonstrations. 

The  agronomy  specialist’s  work  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Addi  •esses  delivered,  54;  movable  schools  visited,  3;  circulars  pre¬ 
pared,  14;  letters  written,  630;  exhibits  judged,  6;  demonstrations 
visited,  113;  and  miles  traveled,  6,000. 

Animal  industry. — One  specialist,  with  the  assistance  of  hog- 
cholera  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  in  charge  of  this  project.  This  is  the  first  year  this  project  has 
been  in  existence,  and  it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  specialist  to 
make  a  campaign  against  contagious  and  infections  diseases  of  live 
stock  before  attempting  to  encourage  stockmen  to  increase  live-stock 
production.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the  specialists  was  largely 
educational. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State  being 
hog  cholera,  the  specialist  began  this  work  by  organizing  local  hog 
growers’  associations  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  eradicating  hog  * 
cholera  in  the  State.  Other  diseases  that  have  been  given  some  at¬ 
tention  are  infectious  abortion,  tuberculosis,  and  parasitic  infection. 
To  protect  the  sheep  industry  and  make  it  possible,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  a  sentiment  looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  dog 
menace.  The  specialist’s  activities  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Traveled  6,172  miles,  addressed  66  meetings,  and  aided  in  movable- 
school  work.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  specialists  who  as¬ 
sisted  during  part  of  the  year  in  the  hog-cholera  campaign :  Meet¬ 
ings  held,  160;  attendance,  5,509;  demonstrations,  77;  attendance  at 
demonstrations,  1,063;  organizations  formed,  111;  membership,  1,908; 
bulletins  distributed,  8,204;  farmers  visited  to  give  instruction,  482; 
persons  instructed  other  than  at  meetings,  1,195;  personal  instruction 
to  administer  serum,  700;  miles  traveled,  20,595. 

Dairying. — One  full-time  specialist  was  leader  of  this  project. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  most  critical  one  for  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  State  due  to  the  high  price  of  grain  and  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  labor.  The  foregoing  conditions  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  community  breeding  clubs,  cow-testing  associations,  indi¬ 
vidual  herd  records,  and  the  growing  of  silage  and  legume  hay. 
These  points  have  been  pushed  by  the  specialist,  and  are  being  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  dairymen  of  the  State.  There  are  9  cow-testing  asso 
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ciations  with  150  herds  and  2,882  cows.  Accurate  records  kept  during 
the  past  5  years  show  greatly  increased  production  due  to  cow  testing 
and  record  keeping;  unprofitable  animals  have  been  eliminated,  better 
methods  of  feeding  and  management  have  been  adopted.  Due  to  the 
specialists’  efforts,  practically  all  members  of  cow-testing  associations 
are  using  pure-bred  bulls.  Three  carloads  of  pure-bred  Guernsey 
and  Hereford  cows  have  been  bought  and  distributed  in  Dorchester, 
Somerset,  and  Alleghany  Counties  during  the  year.  Seventy  silos 
have  been  built  and  much  information  has  been  given  to  dairymen 
with  reference  to  silage  crops.  Visits  were  made  to  45  farms,  and  30 
lectures  were  delivered  on  dairly  subjects. 

Horticulture. — One  full-time  specialist  is  leader  of  this  project. 
Campaigns  have  been  conducted  against  insects  and  diseases.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  in  planting,  pruning,  sy raying,  cultivation,  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  fruits  have  been  conducted.  Campaigns  for  home  gardens 
have  been  made ;  57  visits  were  made  with  county  agents  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  advice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  orchards; 
45  visits  made  in  company  with  county  agents  to  give  instruction 
with  reference  to  home  gardens;  fruit  growers’  meetings  were  held 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  securing  seed  potatoes,  soy  beans,  cow- 
peas,  and  navy  beans  to  be  distributed  through  county  agents  to 
growers.  A  bulletin  on  gardening  was  prepared  and  circulars  on 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  strawberries  were  written.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  field  work  of  the  specialist  during  the 
year:  Fruit  growers’  meetings  attended,  20;  orchards  visited  with 
county  agents,  57 ;  orchard  demonstrations  other  than  the  above,  60 ; 
garden  clubs  visited,  7 ;  club  meetings  attended,  2 ;  truck  farmers  vis¬ 
ited,  8;  visits  to  gardens,  46;  permanent  home  orchard  demonstra¬ 
tions,  16 ;  and  commercial  orchard  demonstrations,  2. 

Rural  organization. — This  project  is  under  one  part-time  leader. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  leader  of  this  project  to  encourage  all 
organizations  in  existence  to  assist  county  agents  in  forming  county 
agricultural  councils  and  community  farmers’  clubs;  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  farm-loan  associations,  and  special  associations 
such  as  the  Garrett  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association,  the  Western 
Maryland  Sweet  Potato  Association,  and  the  like.  The  specialist 
prepared  a  bulletin  on  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  F armer, 
and  a  bulletin  on  the  Torrens  System  of  Land  Title  Registration. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-two  farmers’  clubs  were  organized  with  a 
membership  of  12,695. 
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Division  of  Extension,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 

College. 

E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  same  general  plans  of 
work  were  carried  out  during  the  fiscal  year  as  were  in  operation 
last  year.  There  were  no  important  changes  in  the  administrative 
force.  There  are  now  in  force  15  approved  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  continuance  of  the  regular  field  demonstrations 
with  staple  crops,  special  emphasis  was  laid  during  the  year  on 
increased  production  of  food  crops,  community  organization,  and 
cooperative  marketing. 

Cordial  cooperative  relations  have  been  maintained  between  the 
extension  division  and  other  agencies  in  the  State  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

Publications. — Ten  circulars  and  nine  one-page  circular  letters 
were  issued  by  the  extension  division  in  1916-17.  During  the  year 
1,112,000  copies  of  circulars  and  59,400  copies  of  circular  letters  were 
issued.  In  addition  to  the  bulletins  and  circular  letters,  plate  ma¬ 
terial  was  furnished  to  the  press  of  the  State  each  week,  giving 
timely  information  on  important  subjects  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1917 : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 


operative  demonstration  work _ $43,  638.  80 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus _  8,  0S5.  89 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _  45, 437. 14 

Smith-Lever,  State  appropriation _  13,  000.  00 

Smith-Lever,  county  appropriation _  22,  437.  14 

State _ _ _  11,  937.  29 

County  appropriation  (not  Smith-Lever  offsets) _  15,813.95 

Other  appropriations  within  the  State _  6, 184.  77 


Total _  166,534.08 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  proj¬ 
ects  :  Administration,  printing  and  distribution,  county  agents,  home 
economics,  extension  schools  and  farmers’  courses,  boys’  club  work, 
girls’  club  work,  community  organizations,  farm  management,  market 
clubs,  rural  engineering,  animal  husbandry,  horticultural  extension, 
and  dairy  extension. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  boys’ 
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clubs,  and  home  economies  and  girls’  club  work.  Funds  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  were  used  in  support  of  dairying  and  live  stock  in  tick-freed 
area.  Movable  schools  and  agricultural  teaching  were  supported 
entirely  from  State  funds. 

A  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH -LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — There  were  employed  in  county-agent  work  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1916-17,  43  county  agents,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  58. 

Demonstrations  with  various  crops  were  made  with  10,330  farmers 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  regular  lines  of  work  carried 
on  with  crop  demonstration  the  agents  devoted  a  large  part  of  their 
time  during  the  }^ear  to  the  increase  of  food  and  feed  crops  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  county 
agents  during  the  year :  Held  8,163  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  295,013;  wrote  49,069  official  letters;  prepared  1,821  articles  for 
publication ;  sent  out  154,736  publications  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  distributed  22,217  bulletins  and  cir¬ 
culars  of  the  agriculture  college;  conducted  435  demonstrations  in 
corn — average  yield,  39.29  bushels  per  acre ;  169  cotton  demonstra¬ 
tions — average  yield,  1,210  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  218  oat 
demonstrations — average  yield,  31.59  bushels;  271  wheat  demonstra¬ 
tions — average  yield,  18.87  bushels;  70  rye  demonstrations — average 
yield,  16.72  bushels;  70  alfalfa  demonstrations — average  yield,  3.75 
tons;  77  bur-clover  demonstrations — average  yield,  3  tons  per  acre; 
102  crimson-clover  demonstrations — average  yield,  1.94  tons;  5  red- 
clover  demonstrations — average  yield,  2  tons  per  acre ;  474  lespedeza 
demonstrations — average  yield,  1.93  tons  per  acre;  34  liay-crop  dem- 
ontrations — average  yield,  3.75  tons  per  acre;  45  sorghum-hay  demon¬ 
strations — average  yield,  2  tons  per  acre;  1,291  velvet-bean  demon¬ 
strations — average  yield,  29.9  bushels  per  acre;  328  soy-bean  demon¬ 
strations — average  yield,  22.17  bushels  per  acre;  62  peanut 
demonstrations — average  yield,  32.02  bushels  per  acre;  125  cowpea 
demonstrations — average  yield,  12.23  bushels  per  acre;  54  sweet- 
potato  demonstrations — average  yield,  133.73  bushels  per  acre;  138 
Irish-potato  demonstrations — average  yield,  74.61  bushels  per  acre; 
number  of  pure-bred  stallions  brought  into  the  counties  through 
agents’  influence,  20;  jacks,  25;  brood  mares,  471;  demonstrations  in 
feeding  horses  and  mules,  644 ;  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  brought  into 
the  counties  through  the  influence  of  agents,  bulls,  215;  cows  or 
heifers,  1,443;  number  of  grade  dairy  cows  brought  in,  1,317 ;  pure- 
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bred  beef  cattle  brought  into  counties  during  the  fiscal  year,  bulls,  353 ; 
cows  or  heifers,  397 ;  grade-heef  cows  brought  in  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  2,067;  breeding  herds  started,  203;  beef  cattle-feeding  demon¬ 
strations  supervised  by  agents,  72;  local  beef  cattle  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciations,  32 ;  pure-bred  hogs  brought  into  counties  through  agents’ 
work,  boars,  882 ;  sows  or  gilts,  4,239 ;  hog-feeding  demonstrations 
supervised,  241;  grazing-crop  demonstrations  for  hogs,  4,007;  pure¬ 
bred  rams  brought  into  counties,  115;  ewes,  05;  grade  ewes  brought 
into  the  counties  for  breeding  purposes,  2,204;  number  of  flocks 
started,  140;  poultry  demonstrations,  110;  cattle  treated  for  blackleg 
and  other  diseases,  97,681 ;  hogs  treated  for  cholera  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  188,930 ;  horses  treated  for  spinal  meningitis,  32 ;  horses  treated 
for  anthrax,  8,320;  farmers  advised  regarding  proper  use  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  9,759;  lime  demonstrations,  323;  silos  constructed  through 
agents’  influence,  171;  plans  furnished  for  farm  buildings,  201;  num¬ 
ber  of  home-lighting  systems  installed,  147 ;  farmers  induced  to  save 
surplus  farm  products  for  winter  use,  10,151 ;  number  of  schools 
where  the  agents  assisted  in  outlining  courses  in  agriculture,  100 ; 
pasture  demonstrations,  662;  home  orchard  demonstrations,  270; 
drainage  systems  installed  under  agents’  supervision,  122;  terracing 
demonstrations,  4,050;  demonstration  exhibits  installed  at  37  county 
fairs;  number  of  farmers’  clubs  organized,  3S4;  number  of  cars  of 
diversified  farm  products  marketed  cooperatively  through  agents’  in¬ 
fluence,  1,272.  There  wTas  nearly  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn;  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  production  of  velvet 
beans;  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  of  sorghum  sirup  produced; 
and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  yield  of  such  crops  as  peas,  soy  beans, 
and  peanuts.  The  planting  of  home  gardens  was  practically  State 
wide.  The  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  stored  for  winter  use 
was  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  was  also  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  grown  for  market,  and  the 
production  of  hogs  during  the  coming  year  wrill  be  greatly  increased. 

There  was  expended  under  this  project  for  the  fiscal  year  the  sum 
of  $80,920. 

Boys ’  agricultural  dubs. — The  boys’  agricultural-club  work  was 
concentrated  upon  three  lines  of  work,  viz,  corn  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and 
calf  clubs.  The  enrollment  in  the  corn  club  was  5,072.  The  average 
yield  of  boys  in  the  corn  club  was  53.3  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average 
cost  of  43  cents  per  bushel.  One  hundred  boys  made  an  average  yield 
of  102.39  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  27  cents  per  bushel. 

County  club  schools  were  held  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
State,  where  the  boys  were  given  instruction  in  the  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  methods  of  feeding  hogs  and  cattle. 

Pig  clubs . — Four  thousand  tw  o  hundred  and  twenty-six  boys  were 
enrolled  in  the  pig  clubs,  each  of  whom  was  supplied  with  a  pure- 
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bred  pig.  Through  the  influence  of  the  pig  clubs,  pure-bred  bogs 
have  been  placed  in  every  community  in  the  State. 

Calf  clubs. — Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  boys  were  enrolled  in 
the  calf  clubs.  The  average  profit  per  member  in  the  calf  clubs  was 
$27.08;  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  gain  of  baby  beeves  grown  by 
the  boys  was  4.2  cents. 

Farm-makers ’  club  for  negro  boys—  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  negro  boys  were  enrolled  in  what  are  know  as  farm- 
makers’  clubs.  These  boys  conducted  demonstrations  with  corn  and 
pigs.  The  average  yield  of  corn  raised  by  negro  boys  in  clubs  was 
46.22  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  31  cents  per  bushel. 

There  was  expended  under  this  project  for  the  fiscal  year  the  sum 
of  $15,719.  » 

Farm-demonstration  work  for  negroes. — It  has  been  the  duty  of 
all  white  agents  to  take  negro  demonstrators  from  the  beginning,  and 
by  this  means  it  has  been  possible  to  give  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to 
negro  farmers.  One  negro  district  agent  and  nine  negro  local  agents 
were  employed  in  Mississippi  during  the  year  1917.  Work  among 
the  negroes  is  conducted  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  are  followed 
in  demonstration  work  among  white  people.  The  specialists  in  the 
extension  department  assisted  in  holding  meetings  from  time  to  time 
for  negro  farmers  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  accomplished  by  negro  agents 
in  1917 :  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  corn  demonstrations,  with  an 
average  yield  of  42.84  bushels  per  acre;  146  cotton  demonstrations, 
average  yield,  746.7  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre ;  13  wheat  demon¬ 
strations,  average  yield,  37  bushels  per  acre;  29  rye  demonstrations; 
83  oats  demonstrations,  .average  yield  of  35.82  bushels  per  acre ;  82 
alfalfa  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  2J  tons  per  acre;  5  crimson 
clover  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  2J  tons  per  acre;  34  Sudan 
grass  demonstrations  for  hay,  average  yield  of  5  tons  per  acre;  70 
sorghum  demonstrations  for  hay,  average  yield  of  4  tons  per  acre; 
12  mixed  grass  demonstrations  for  hay,  average  yield  of  2^  tons  per 
acre;  5  oats  and  vetch  demonstrations  for  hay,  average  jdeld  of  2 
tons  per  acre;  12  lespedeza  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  4  tons 
per  acre;  153  cowpea  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  grain  per 
acre,  29.64  bushels;  33  soy-bean  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  23.65 
bushels  per  acre;  18  velvet-bean  demonstrations,  average  yield  of 
21  bushels  per  acre ;  42  peanut  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  27.3 
bushels  per  acre;  135  sorghum  demonstrations,  average  yield  of  27 
gallons  per  acre;  35  Irish-potato  demonstrations,  average  yield  of 
50  bushels  per  acre;  65  sweet-potato  demonstrations,  average  yield  of 
83.49  bushels  per  acre;  195  home  orchard  demonstrations;  52  poultry 
demonstrations. 
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A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  negro  agents  was  devoted  to  stimu¬ 
lating  an  interest  in  having  a  good  garden  and  sufficient  food  and 
feed  crops  for  home  needs.  The  work  along  this  line  was  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls ’  club  tvork. — Forty  women  county 
agents  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  53  at  the 
close.  During  the  year  10,380  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  canning  clubs 
and  2,783  in  the  poultry  clubs.  The  work  was  organized  in  61 
counties. 

Some  of  the  results  Accomplished  among  the  girls  during  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Cans  and  jars  of  vegetables  put  up  from  home 
gardens,  1,971,303;  number  of  containers  of  fruit  put  up  from  home 
orchards  in  tin  and  glass,  99,778 ;  number  of  girls  making  bread  dem¬ 
onstrations,  834;  girls  giving  cooking  demonstrations,  2,643;  winter 
gardens  planted,  1,530;  miscellaneous  articles  of  home  convenience 
made  by  girls  in  canning  club,  465. 

There  were  enrolled  in  home-demonstration  work  5,450  farm 
women;  849  women  were  enrolled  in  poultry  clubs.  There  were  or¬ 
ganized  among  farm  women  444  community  clubs  for  stud}dng  cook¬ 
ing,  gardening,  and  poultry  raising.  Number  of  bread-making  dem¬ 
onstrations  given,  1,236;  number  of  tireless  cookers  made,  1,537; 
iceless  refrigerators,  1,344;  kitchen  cabinets,  532;  wheel  trays,  258; 
ironing  boards,  56;  water  systems  installed,  200;  houses  screened 
through  agents’  influence,  244;  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made 
under  supervision  of  agents  in  making  demonstrations,  16,686;  rest 
rooms  installed  in  cities  for  farm  women,  16;  egg  circles  organized, 
56;  containers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  packed  by  members  of  home- 
demonstration  clubs,  509,518;  number  of  pounds  of  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  stored,  19,865;  gallons  of  brined  vegetables  stored,  6,602. 

The  efforts  of  the  home-demonstration  agents  for  securing  an  all- 
year  garden  at  every  home  were  very  successful,  and  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  planting  and  care  of  home  gardens  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  There  was  possibly  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  stored  in  1917  over  any  previous  year. 

There  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  in  the  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  and  girls’  club  work  project  the  sum  of  $34,288. 

Animal  husbandry . — Work  under  this  project  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Two  specialists  were  emplo}Ted.  Consid¬ 
erable  stress  was  given  to  the  conservation  of  cows  and  heifers  and 
the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls  as  outstanding  features  of  the  work  with 
beef  cattle  in  1917.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  grade 
and  pure-bred  beef  cattle  brought  in  during  the  year  is  15,000  head. 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  growing  of  more  work  stock  on 
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farms.  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  pure-bred  stallions  and 
jacks  in  all  counties  of  the  State. 

A  compilation  was  made  during  the  year  of  the  pure-bred  live 
stock  on  Mississippi  farms,  in  order  to  find  out  the  localities  where 
pure-bred  animals  are  most  needed.  Two  State-wide  beef -cattle  asso¬ 
ciations  were  formed  during  the  year.  Fifty-two  cars  of  beef  cattle 
were  fattened  for  market  under  the  directions  of  the  specialist  of  this 
division.  Two  bulletins  were  issued. 

Dairying. — The  work  under  this  project  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  specialists  were  employed  during 
the  year.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  dairy  industry 
in  Mississippi  in  the  past  four  years.  At  the  present  time  22  cream¬ 
eries  are  in  operation,  with  something  like  100,000  cows  furnishing 
milk  for  them.  Records  have  been  kept  during  the  year  on  47  herds. 
Nine  pure-bred  dairy  bulls  have  been  placed  by  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion.  Several  carloads  of  dairy  cattle  have  been  brought  into  the 
State  during  the  year  through  the  efforts  of  the  extension  specialists. 
Plans  have  been  furnished  for  dairy  barns  and  milk  houses.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  to  assist  the  creameries  in  turning  out  a  high- 
class  quality  of  dairy  products.  Fifty-three  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year  for  instructing  farmers  on  dairy  subjects. 

Community  organization. — One  specialist  was  employed  under  this 
project.  The  principal  line  of  work  has  been  in  organizing  market 
clubs  throughout  the  State.  Ninety  clubs  were  organized  in  1916 
and  market  clubs  have  been  organized  in  26  new  counties  during 
1917.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  county  agents  and 
consists  in  marketing  diversified  farm  products  in  car  lots  where  the 
local  market  for  such  products  is  not  well  established.  This  work  has 
been  very  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  disposing  of  diversified  products 
at  good  prices. 

Marketing. — One  specialist  was  employed  under  this  project.  The 
work  consisted  mainly  in  assisting  truck  growers  in  the  proper  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  of  products  for  market  and  in  aiding  the  truckers 
of  the  State  in  perfecting  organizations  for  cooperative  shipping  of 
truck  crops.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  among  the  truckers,  an 
organization  was  perfected  among  the  sirup  growers  for  cooperative 
marketing  of  sirup.  It  is  estimated  that  this  service  aided  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  advantageously  marketing  600  cars  of  truck  crops  and  other 
farm  products  during  the  year. 

Agricultural  engineering . — Two  specialists  were  employed  under 
this  project.  The  work  consisted  mainly  in  furnishing  blue  prints 
and  specifications  for  farm  buildings,  such  as  farm  dwellings,  barns, 
hog  houses,  and  silos.  Work  was  also  carried  on  in  putting  in  sys- 
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terns  of  farm  drainage  and  home  waterworks.  Three  thousand  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  out,  giving  instructions  on  various  farm-engineering 
problems,  and  6,100  blue  prints  of  various  types  of  farm  buildings 
were  mailed  upon  request.  Two  circulars  were  issued  by  the  division 
during  the  year.  During  the  month  of  November,  1916,  a  one- week 
campaign  was  put  on  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  create  interest 
in  installing  home  waterworks  systems. 

Horticulture. — One  specialist  was  employed  under  this  project. 
The  specialist  took  part  in  seven  short  courses  for  farmers  and  also 
assisted  in  a  large  number  of  one-day  farm  meetings.  One  bulletin 
was  issued  during  the  year.  The  specialist  has  given  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  county  agents  in  preparing  instructions  on  management 
of  the  home  orchards  and  gardens,  control  of  insect  pests,  and  crop 
diseases.  A  very  successful  special  compaign  was  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  1916  for  pruning  and  spraying  orchards. 

Farm  management  and  information  service. — Two-thirds  of  the 
time  of  the  specialist  in  farm  management  was  devoted  to  extension 
work  and  one-third  to  teaching.  Farm  surveys  were  carried  on  in 
1916  on  120  farms,  and  in  1917  on  75  farms.  This  farm-survey 
work  was  carried  out  in  three  selected  areas  of  the  State  and  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  results  tabulated.  The  results  of  these  surveys 
were  furnished  to  county  agents  and  farmers  as  a  means  of  showing 
the  advantages  of  a  properly  balanced  system  of  farming. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  surveys  made,  the  specialists  of  this  de¬ 
partment  assisted  in  editing  all  news  articles  and  bulletins  prepared 
for  distribution. 

Movable  schools. — One  specialist  was  employed  to  conduct  mov¬ 
able  schools.  During  the  fiscal  year,  1916-17.  133  farmers’  meet- 
ings  were  held  in  the  State,  with  a  total  attendance  of  46,107  people. 
The  work  consisted  principally  of  one-day  meetings. 

OUTLOOK. 

k 

During  the  year  the  extension  force  accomplished  remarkably 
good  work  in  pushing  the  production  and  conservation  of  food  and 
feed  crops.  There  was  practically  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  corn 
crop,  and  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  and  sov 
beans.  There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.  There  was  fully  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  stored  for  winter  use  in  1917  over  that  of 
previous  years. 

The  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
extension  service  is  much  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Hearty  cooperation  was  secured  from  county  authorities  in  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  payments  of  salaries  of  county  agents.  The  leaders 
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of  the  work  felt  it  was  more  important  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  lines  of  work  already  begun  than  to  take  up  new  features.  An 
excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  among  the  extension  workers 
and  the  outlook  for  the  work  could  not  be  better. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  State 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh. 

P>.  W.  Kilgore,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  extension  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  same  general  plans  as  outlined  in  previous  reports, 
but  the  scope  of  activities  was  greatly  enlarged  as  a  result  of  the 
urgent  demand  upon  the  farmer  for  increased  food  production. 

The  administrative  force  was  increased  on  account  of  the  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  campaigns.  An  assistant  to  the  director, 
two  men  district  agents,  and  two  women  district  agents  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Three  specialists  resigned  to  take  positions  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  three  left  for  Army  service,  and 
one  went  to  another  State.  The  pig-club  agent  resigned  to  take  up 
private  work,  and  several  county  agents  either  joined  the  Army  or 
took  up  private  work.  A  sheep  specialist  was  added  to  the  animal- 
husbandry  division.  The  personnel  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
a  director,  a  State  agent  for  men,  a  State  agent  for  women,  5  men 
district  agents,  4  women  district  agents,  71  county  agents,  4  negro 
agents,  GO  women  county  agents,  21  full-time  specialists,  and  4  part- 
time  specialists. 

Pleasant  cooperative  working  relations  were  continued  with  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  State  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station,  the  State  normal  and  industrial  college,  the 
State  department  of  education,  farmers’  union,  negro  agricultural 
and  technical  college,  the  county  commissioners,  railroads,  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  and  various  other  commercial 
and  farmers’  organizations.  Especially  friendly  and  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  were  maintained  with  the  press  of  the  State. 

Publications. — Owing  to  the  emergency  demand,  the  editor  was 
taken  somewhat  from  his  usual  routine  to  prepare  special  publicity 
articles  on  food  and  feed  crops,  timely  posters  and  bulletins,  special 
articles  for  Sunday  papers,  and  to  inaugurate  a  daily  news  service 
to  the  papers.  In  addition  to  this  special  work,  the  editorial  office 
edited  and  mailed  1,800  copies  of  the  Extension  Farm  News  each 
week  during  the  vear:  issued  38  extension  circulars,  with  a  total  of 
480  pages  (206,050  copies)  ;  and  sent  out  great  quantities  of  multi¬ 
graph  matter  for  the  extension  service.  The  additional  work  was 
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handled  satisfactorily  by  the  installation  of  modern,  up-to-date  office 
equipment. 

Finances. — The  funds  expended  for  the  extension  work  for  1916-17 
were  as  follows : 

Federal  Smith-Lever _ $52,  079.  S6 

State  Smith-Lever _ 42,  079.  86 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ _  43, 1G4.  37 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus  _  11,  573.  72 

County  appropriation _  95,  000.  00 

State  Department  of  Agriculture _  38,  570.  00 

Total _  282,  467.  81 

• 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  expended  on  the  following  projects:  Ad¬ 
ministration,  printing,  county  agents,  home  demonstration,  boys’ 
clubs,  dairying,  fruit  and  truck,  agronomy,  cotton  grading  and  mar¬ 
keting,  negro  clubs,  drainage,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  animal  diseases,  and  beekeeping. 

Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
expended  on  the  following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents, 
home  demonstration,  boys’  clubs,  dairying,  negro  clubs,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  beekeeping. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 


SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  engaged 
on  this  project  a  State  agent,  5  district  agents,  71  county  agents,  and 
4  negro  local  agents.  Never  before  has  the  work  of  the  county  agents 
been  so  strenuous.  Besides  taking  the  lead  in  the  food-production 
campaign,  they  were  asked  to  make  all  kinds  of  surveys,  assist  in 
raising  funds  for  various  war  purposes,  and  numerous  other  kinds 
of  emergency  work.  Plans  for  the  regular  work  were  more  or  less 
upset;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  conditions  were  successfully  met,  and 
practically  all  the  people  were  reached  in  some  rather  direct  way. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  county  agents  are  reflected  in  the 
largest  corn  crop  in  the  history  of  the  State,  a  material  increase  of 
:  11  kinds  of  small  grain,  and  more  gardens,  home  orchards  and  poul- 
t :  '  products.  Conservation  work  was  carried  on  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  agents.  One  particularly  good  piece  of  conservation 
work  was  the  effort  fostered  largely  by  the  agent  for  the  eradication 
of  hog  cholera.  About  55,000  hogs  were  inoculated.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  animals  were  treated  for  various  diseases. 
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The  influence  of  the  work  now  reaches,  in  some  direct  way,  almost 
every  North  Carolina  farm.  This  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
creased  production  and  general  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  were  1,954  corn  demonstrations,  embracing  25,932  acres, 
yielding  48.7  bushels  per  acre,  against  28  bushels  under  the  usual 
methods;  417  cotton  demonstrations,  with  an  average  yield  of  1,152 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  1,903  wheat  demonstrations,  with 
11,020  acres,  yielding  28  bushels  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  12  bushels 
over  the  average  yield  for  the  State;  604  oats  demonstrations,  yield¬ 
ing  34  bushels  per  acre;  1,409  clover  demonstrations,  yielding  2  tons 
of  hay  per  acre;  1,064  soy-bean  demonstrations,  2,857  acres,  giving 
17.8  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  and  2.4  tons  of  hay;  1,068  velvet-bean 
demonstrations,  yielding  23  bushels  per  acre;  990  cowpea  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  agents  helped  to  start  723  new  home  orchards,  with 
60,425  trees,  and  helped  to  prune,  spray,  or  in  some  way  treat  more 
than  339,400  trees. 

The  number  of  pure-bred  animals  brought  into  the  State  during 
the  year  was  117  horses,  545  dairy  cattle,  350  beef  cattle,  2,944  hogs 
and  133  sheep.  There  were  802  poultry  demonstrations,  comprising 
30,924  birds;  1,447  cattle  were  treated  for  blackleg;  and  54,821  hogs 
treated  for  cholera.  There  were  constructed  180  dipping  vats  and 
117  silos,  making  a  total  of  576  silos  in  the  State  at  this  time.  Twen¬ 
ty-nine  farm  buildings  were  erected;  674  were  improved;  238  plans 
furnished;  190  water  and  921  lighting  systems  were  installed;  6,687 
houses  screened;  1,820  flytraps  installed;  1,336  telephone  systems  in¬ 
stalled;  916  new  pastures  started;  608  drainage  systems  established; 
stumps  removed  from  927  farms;  1,957  farms  terraced;  14,837  home 
gardens  planted;  20,127  farmers  planted  125,138  acres  of  cover  crops 
to  be  turned  under  for  fertilizer;  5,045  farmers  used  lime;  51,196 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  bought  cooperatively;  saving  $53,827  to 
farmers.  New  implements  were  bought  as  follows:  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  binders,  433  mowers,  340  hayrakes,  75  hay  presses,  518 
grain  drills,  100  ensilage  cutters,  250  gas  engines,  644  disk  harrows, 
144  cream  separators,  326  two-horse  cultivators,  427  spraying  ma¬ 
chines,  and  12,500  small  tools. 

The  agents  organized  199  farmers’  clubs,  with  5,665  members;  to¬ 
tal  number  of  visits  made  by  agents,  71,838;  miles  traveled,  457,424; 
office  calls  for  information,  51,439 ;  farmers’  meetings  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  county  agent,  2,890,  attendance,  251,817;  field  meet¬ 
ings,  1,055,  attendance,  14,488;  45,750  official  letters  written;  1,755 
articles  prepared  for  publication;  52,222  circular  letters  sent;  76,721 
department  bulletins  distributed  and  36,003  State  bulletins;  1,998 
schools  visited  in  connection  with  the  club  work;  51  extension  schools 
or  short  courses  held,  attendance,  6,744;  984  farmers  kept  cost  rec¬ 
ords;  1,496  farmers  are  growing  improved  seed  for  sale;  150  woodlots 
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kept ;  G,022  farmers  grew  sorglium  for  sirup ;  2,493  farmers  grew 
practically  all  of  their  home  supplies;  84  per  cent  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  and  farmers  are  decreasing  their  indebtedness. 

Negro  work . — Four  regular  negro  agents  were  employed  during 
the  year.  Their  work  has  been  reported  in  connection  with  the  white 
agents’  work,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  as  much  progress 
has  been  made  among  the  negroes  in  those  communities  where  negro 
agents  worked  as  among  the  white  farmers.  All  white  agents  are 
required  to  assist  the  negro  farmers  and  to  enlist  negro  demonstra¬ 
tors  in  counties  where  there  is  a  large  negro  population  not  served  by 


a  negro  agent. 

Boys ’  club  work. — War  conditions  required  a  modification  of  plans 
for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  all  other  agricultural' activities.  When 
war  was  declared  the  list  for  regular  corn-club  demonstrations  had 
already  been  practically  completed;  but,  realizing  the  necessity  for 
growing  more  food  products,  an  additional  emergency  list  Avas 
secured.  The  assistant  State  agent  in  club  Avork  supervised  all  club 
work  in  the  State.  Under  him  is  an  assistant  in  charge  of  each 
branch  of  the  work. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  boys’  agricultural  clubs  was  8,G67, 
classified  as  folloAvs :  Corn,  3,G52 ;  potatoes,  342 ;  cotton,  120 ;  peanuts, 
123;  pigs,  1,900;  poultry,  2,500;  miscellaneous,  2,900.  In  farm- 
makers’  clubs  the  enrollment  was  1,423,  making  a  grand  total  of 
10.090. 


The  reports  from  the  corn-club  boys  showed  an  average  of  59.3 
bushels  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  3G  cents  per  bushel.  Forty 
boys  made  100  or  more  bushels  per  acre.  Eleven  of  these  Avere  in 
Buncombe  County. 

Reports  from  potato-club  members  sIioav  a  yield  of  2G8  bushels  per 
acre,  at  an  aArerage  cost  of  35  cents  a  bushel. 

Cotton  clubs  averaged  913  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  and  gave 
a  profit  of  $7G.35  per  acre.  Peanuts  averaged  4G.G  bushels  per  acre 
and  gave  a  profit  of  $70.67. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  reporting  in  pig  clubs  raised  pigs 
registered  or  eligible  to  registry.  The  average  profit  on  pigs  in  the 
fattening  demonstrations  Avas  $20.64;  in  the  breeding  demonstra¬ 
tions,  $34.17 ;  in  the  sow  and  litter  demonstrations,  $37.29.  The  aver- 
age  profit  per  member  using  grazing  crops  was  $35. G2;  of  those  not 
using  grazing  crops  only  $30.0G. 

In  the  poultry  clubs  41,G13  eggs  Avere  set;  28,S90  chicks  Avere 
hatched  and  21,830  Avere  raised.  Many  prizes  were  Avon  by  members 
of  the  poultry  clubs  at  the  county  and  State  fairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  boys  in  agricultural  clubs  increased  the 
production  of  food  and  feed  to  the  value  of  $274,317.50.  Exhibits 
were  made  by  the  clubs  at  State  and  county  fairs.  A  boys’  and  girls’ 
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short  course  was  held  at  the  agricultural  and  engineering  college, 
with  56,0  members  in  attendance. 

Farm-makers’’  club  work  for  negro  boys. — Under  the  leadership  of 
the  new  agent  in  charge,  negro  club  work  made  such  progress  that 
it  was  planned  to  add  an  assistant  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
The  farm-makers’  club  members  made  a  creditable  showing  at  the 
various  negro  fairs  of  the  State.  The  sweepstake  prize  on  corn  at 
the  State  fair  was  won  by  a(  club  member.  Edgecombe  County  won 
the  distinction  of  the  largest  total  yield  of  com  by  club  members. 
Wake  County  had  the  distinction  of  growing  the  cheapest  corn, 
produced  at  16  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  per  acre  by 
bo}^s  reporting  in  farm  makers’  clubs  was  51.4  bushels.  Five  of  these 
bo}^  made  100  or  more  bushels  per  acre;  22  made  over  75  bushels. 
Eight  hundred  corn-club  members  and  51  poultry-club  members 
were  enrolled.  The  value  of  the  poultry-club  products  reported  by 
these  clubs  was  $1,400.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farm-makers’  clubs 
produced  food  and  feed  to  the  value  of  $62,350. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls’’  club  work. — The  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  girls’  club  work  lias  made  much  progress  during  the  year. 
The  year  was  begun  with  44  agents  and  closed  with  64.  Forty  of 
these  have  had  thorough  home-economics  training.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  these  women  agents  did  in  promoting 
the  food-production  campaign  and  in  conserving  the  products  after 
they  were  grown.  The  December,  1916,  enrollment  was  about  6,000 
girls,  but  when  the  production  campaign  was  put  on  this  was  in¬ 
creased  to  12,000.  It  was  estimated  that  300,000  people  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  had  organized  themselves  so  as  to  receive  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  and  advice  of  the  home-demonstration 
agents.  Every  club  member  in  North  Carolina  was  instructed,  and 
most  of  them  pledged  themselves  to  teach  one  other  person  the  art 
of  canning.  From  the  reports  received  it  would  seem  that  they  even 
exceeded  this  pledge  many  times.  The  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
county  home-demonstration  agent  was  very  heavy  during  the  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  season.  Some  counties  not  before  interested  in  this 
work  made  liberal  appropriations  for  an  agent,  and  a  few  counties 
even  furnished  automobiles  and  travel  expenses  of  agents  in  order 
that  they  might  get  over  the  county  more  rapidly.  These  agents 
stimulated  community  effort  by  introducing  community  canners, 
drying  outfits,  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations,  preparing 
exhibits  at  community,  district,  and  State  fairs,  and  improving  home 
conditions. 

Assistance  and  instruction  have  been  given  in  making  tireless 
cookers,  iceless  refrigerators,  flytraps,  screens,  and  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  agents  have  aided  and  assisted  the  women  with  whom  they  have 
worked  to  realize  a  more  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  vigorous  rural 
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life.  The  annual  agents’  meeting  of  home-demonstration  agents  was 
held  shortly  after  war  was  declared.  Plans  were  immediately  laid 
and  agents  drilled  for  extraordinary  work  in  producing  and  con¬ 
serving  food.  Women’s  organizations  in  the  larger  cities  were  util¬ 
ized  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  teaching  women  and  girls 
how  to  can,  dry,  and  preserve  home  products.  Community  can¬ 
neries  were  established  and  operated  in  many  instances  by  church 
organizations  in  mill  villages,  with  the  assistance  of  trained  workers. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  work  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
summary :  The  club  members  put  up  3,289,415  containers  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Women  and  girls  outside  of  the  regular  organiza¬ 
tions  put  up  5,488,847  containers,  ^making  a  total  of  8,778,262  con¬ 
tainers.  The  total  value  was  estimated  at  $2,179,362;  total  profit, 
$1,634,519.  In  counties  without  agents  the  supervisory  agents  gave 
some  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  canned  goods,  288,566  gallons  of 
vegetables  were  brined,  and  557,853  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
dried.  The  products  put  up  by  the  regular  club  members  were  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  4-H  label;  those  put  up  by  the  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  and  girls  who  were  not  members  of  the  clubs  were  marketed 
under  the  label :  “  Home  Defense  Brand.”  Heretofore  the  marketing 
of  canning-club  products  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  State. 
Club  girls  are  encouraged  to  sell  their  own  products  for  the  business 
training  it  gives  them.  Local  dealers  are  usually  glad  to  handle  all 
their  products  when,  after  trial,  they  find  their  customers  prefer 
them  to  any  others.  Home-canned  products  were  exhibited  and 
advertised  at  59  community  fairs,  organized  by  home-demonstration 
agents  in  cooperation  with  county  agents. 

A  great  deal  of  assistance  was  given  the  women  and  girls  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  use  of  substitutes  for  flour  in  bread  making,  how  to  serve 
meatless  dinners,  cooking  with  vegetable  fats,  how  to  utilize  left¬ 
overs,  and  in  the  making  and  placing  of  convenient  kitchen  outfits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  conveniences  not  mentioned 
above  which  were  placed  in  homes  by  the  agents:  505  tireless  cookers, 
2,463  flytraps;  1,888  houses  screened;  5,631  miscellaneous  household 
articles  placed;  439  water  systems  for  rural  homes;  13  community 
buildings  established  for  permanent  community  center  meetings; 
4,918  winter  gardens,  against  60  recorded  last  year.  Four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  articles  such  as  dresses,  caps,  aprons, 
etc.,  were  made  by  the  girls.  The  agents  traveled  during  the  year 
219,740  miles;  wrote  44,000  letters;  mailed  out  90,460  bulletins;  held 
6,070  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  282,805;  gave  7,800  demonstra¬ 
tions;  and  were  called  on  in  their  offices  by  42,270  persons. 

Poultry  clubs. — The  work  under  this  project  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  specialist 
in  poultry  clubs  reports  that  his  work  has  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
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ing  the  year.  The  enrollment  was  1,852  white  children  and  093 
negro  children.  Very  great  interest  was  manifested  in  this  work  in 
certain  counties,  especially  in  Anson,  Buncombe,  Catawba,  Iredell, 
Lee,  Mecklenburg,  New,  Hanover,  Rutherford,  Union,  Wayne, 
Wilson,  and  Guilford.  The  poultry  work  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  agents  in  all  instances.  While  the  women  agents 
have  rendered,  perhaps,  the  greatest  assistance  in  this  line,  the  men 
agents  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  specialist  and  club 
organizers.  The  specialist  has  been  very  active  himself,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  having  appeared  in  150  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
12,514.  Of  the  number  of  members  enrolled,  465  sent  complete  re¬ 
ports  and  histories  of  the  work.  The  465  reporting  raised  11,192 
birds,  which  were  worth  perhaps  $6,000.  If  those  who  did  not  re¬ 
port  came  anywhere  near  doing  as  well,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
work  is  well  worth  while  in  the  State;  and,  since  it  is  becoming  better 
known,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  growT  very  much  faster. 

Agronomy. — The  extension  work  in  agronomy  was  grouped  prin¬ 
cipally  around  soil  improvement,  increasing  of  crop  yields,  com¬ 
munity  improvement  of  corn  and  cotton  seed,  increased  acreage  of 
soy  beans,  improvement  of  small  grains,  attendance  on  farmers’ 
meetings,  fairs,  and  conferences  with  various  organizations  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions.  The  specialists  in 
the  agronomy  division  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
county  and  home-demonstration  agents.  The  work  has  been  planned 
in  cooperation,  and  the  mutual  benefits  to  the  specialists  and  the 
agents  are  becoming  more  fully  realized  as  the  work  progresses.  A 
large  number  of  demonstrations  were  carried  on  in  the  selection  and 
improvement  of  one  variety  of  cotton  in  the  community.  These  are 
proving  to  be  successful  and  very  profitable  to  the  farmers.  Some 
varieties  have  been  developed  which  have  given  an  increased  yield, 
amounting  to  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre  over  the  varieties  previously 
grown.  The  division  of  agronomy  has  also  cooperated  with  11  of 
the  farm  life  schools  in  10  counties  in  having  the  students  conduct 
demonstrations  with  fertilizers,  varieties  of  crops,  etc.  All  this 
work,  together  with  the  many  meetings  and  conferences,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  publications  of  different  kinds,  have  had  an 
important  influence.  The  farmers  have  become  much  more  in¬ 
terested  in  soil  types,  soil  improvement,  and  the  better  use  of  im¬ 
proved  crops  than  heretofore. 

Animal  husbandry. — This  project  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  * 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  tick-freed  areas  of  the  State.  The  educational 
features  of  this  work  have  been  continued  as  last  year.  Specialists 
under  this  project  have  assisted  in  building  40  silos.  Four  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  sales  were  conducted  during  the  year,  at  which  91  animals 
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were  sold.  A  large  number  of  pure-bred  and  grade  animals  were 
brought  in  outside  of  these  sales.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  will 
exceed  200  head.  The  specialists  in  this  project  have  visited  500 
farmers  during  the  year  and  given  specific  assistance  to  1,121.  A 
sheep  specialist  has  been  employed  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  this  work  has  been  well 
received  and  has  made  good  progress.  A  survey  of  the  State  is 
being  made  to  determine  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  county  at  the 
present  time,  the  amount  they  are  taxed,  and  the  number  of  dogs. 
Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  organization  of  lamb-shipping 
associations  and  also  for  a  wool  association  to  handle  this  product. 
More  than  500  letters  were  written  in  reply  to  inquiries  regarding 
sheep.  Special  sheep  meetings  have -been  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  agents  in  11  counties. 

Dairying. — The  dairy  extension  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  are  six  specialists  under  this  project.  The 
dairy  industry,  perhaps,  has  been  subjected  to  more  embarrassment 
by  the  high  price  of  feeds  than  any  other  branch  of  the  live-stock 
work.  Butter  and  butter  fats  during  the  last  three  years  have  in¬ 
creased  in  value  just  about  50  per  cent.  Almost  all  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  increased  in  value  from  75  to  150  per  cent.  Unfortunately, 
a  great  many  dairymen  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other  States, 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  nearly  all  of  their  feed- 
stuffs.  The  high  prices  of  these  now  make  it  imperative  that  they 
grow  more  feed  products  on  their  own  farms,  and  the  specialists 
have  made  strenuous  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents, 
to  bring  this  about.  In  addition  to  giving  information  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  animals,  attending  dairy  meetings,  assisting  the 
county  agents  in  planning  dairy  work  for  their  demonstrators, 
and  things  along  this  line,  the  dairy  specialists  have  been  called 
on  to  furnish  plans  and  to  assist  in  the  building  of  silos,  dairy  barns, 
creameries,  milk  houses,  and  other  dairy  equipment.  Thirteen  silos 
have  been  constructed  through  the  specialists  this  year;  also  22  milk 
houses,  21  barns,  8  cooling  troughs,  and  many  other  conveniences 
for  the  barn  and  dairy  house.  No  creameries  have  been  built  during 
the  year,  but  the  specialists  have  cooperated  with  the  management 
of  those  already  in  operation  and  rendered  such  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  as  was  possible  to  continue  them  on  a  successful  basis  through 
the  present  trying  period. 

The  cheese-factory  work  in  the  mountain  section  of  the  State  is 
proving  very  valuable.  Twenty-one  cheese  factories  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  this  section,  making  a  first-class  product,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  add  another  specialist  for  this  work.  To  relieve  the 
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great  difficulty  in  finding  good  cheese  makers,  selected  young  men 
from  the  factory  communities  are  being  sent  to  the  college  dairy 
school  to  take  a  special  course  in  cheese  making  in  order  to  qualify 
them  to  manage  the  factories  in  their  communities.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  factories  enables  farmers  to  get  a  good  price  for 
their  dairy  products,  which  were  before  unsalable. 

During  the  year  70  dairy  schools  have  been  held  in  communities 
where  the  dairy  industry  was  an  important  question.  There  were 
in  attendance  4,814  boys  and  girls  and  adults.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  determining  the  cost  of  milk  production.  Boys 
and  girls  were  induced  to  keep  herd  records.  Bull  associations  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  dairy  cattle  were  organized.  Plans  are 
being  developed  for  making  tests  of  dairy  herds.  It  is  thought  that 
this  will  do  a  great  deal  in  assisting  the  farmers  to  weed  out  the 
poor  producers  and  establish  in  their  herds  only  cows  of  sufficient 
value  to  make  it  profitable. 

Fruit  and  truck. — Horticultural  demonstration  work  was  contin¬ 
ued  and  greatly  stimulated  during  the  year.  In  cooperation  with 
the  county  agents,  the  specialists  have  conducted  demonstrations  in 
pruning,  selection  of  orchard  sites,  laying  out  orchards,  and  choos¬ 
ing  varieties,  especially  for  home  orchards.  Through  the  agents  a 
campaign  was  conducted  for  establishing  a  model  home  orchard 
according  to  plans  and  methods  outlined  by  the  specialists  in  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Considerable  time  of  the  horticultural  specialists  was 
given  to  planning  and  helping  to  construct  sweet-potato  storage 
houses.  A  model  storage  house  was  constructed  at  the  State  fair 
as  a  demonstration.  Four  new  storage  houses  were  constructed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year ;  24  old  buildings  were  remodeled  for  this  purpose,  and 
45  men  have  signified  their  intention  of  building  new  houses  next 
season.  Drying  and  evaporation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
pushed.  Circulars  and  letters  of  instruction  were  prepared  on  dry¬ 
ing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  potato  demonstrations  were  car¬ 
ried  on,  especially  getting  a  late  crop  for  seed.  The  horticulturist 
cooperated  with  the  entomologist  in  the  treatment  of  orchards,  truck 
and  garden  crops,  for  pests  and  insects.  During  the  year  40  or¬ 
chards,  containing  101,200  trees,  were  visited,  examined,  and  treated 
for  insects  and  pests.  Public  demonstrations  in  spraying  were  given, 
with  a  good  attendance. 

Beekeeping . — This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
North  Carolina  has  a  great  many  bees,  but  until  recent  years  little 
attention  was  given  them.  Very  few  were  handled  on  a  scientific  or 
profitable  basis.  There  was  no  unity  of  interest  among  the  bee¬ 
keepers.  The  specialists  succeeded  in  organizing  a  beekeepers’  asso- 
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elation  on  January  11, 1017 ;  150  beekeepers  were  in  attendance.  Sev¬ 
eral  local  meetings  have  been  held  since,  where  special  instruction 
was  given  on  winter  packing,  manipulation  and  feeding  of  bees,  the 
grading  of  the  honey,  etc.  This  work  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  cooperation  with  county  agents  and  well-informed  beekeepers. 

Drainage . — This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering,  and  the  work  has  been  conducted 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  in  previous  years.  During  the  year 
designs  and  reports  for  tile-drainage  systems  were  made  on  27  farms 
in  18  counties  and  portions  of  the  systems  installed  on  some  of  the ^ 
farms.  Preliminary  examinations,  surveys,  designs,  and  reports  were 
made  on  four  farms  in  four  counties,  comprising  a  total  area  of  about 
1,300  acres.  Several  farms  were  visited  to  give  assistance  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  location  of  terraces.  Three  examinations  of  a  pre- . 
liminary  nature  for  drainage  systems  were  made  and  reports  issued, 
covering  a  total  of  18,500  acres. 

V eterinary  work. — The  work  under  this  project  has  been  largely 
confined  to  the  diseases  of  dairy  cattle,  with  particular  reference  to 
contagious  abortion.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  information 
concerning  the  wide  extent  of  the  infection,  now  to  recognize  it  in 
herds,  and  how  to  control  it.  As  a  result  of  the  study  along  these 
lines  it  was  found  that  nearly  every  dairy  herd  in  the  State  has  some 
infection  as  well  as  many  beef-cattle  herds. 

Cotton  marketing  and  grading. — This  project  provides  for  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  instruction  in  grading  and  classifying  cotton.  The  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cooperated  in  the  work.  The  .system  of  cotton  grading 
was  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  the  last  report  indi¬ 
cated.  This  has  resulted  in  giving  the  farmer  an  average  of  $1.15 
a  bale  more  than  he  would  have  received  otherwise.  In  the  cotton¬ 
grading  work  approximately  25,000  farmers  were  served,  which 
represented  about  05,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  samples,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  were  furnished  by  the  girmers,  located  mostly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  The  classifying  stations  were  located  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Fayetteville,  Newport,  Raleigh,  Tarboro,  Weldon,  and  Wilson. 
Aid  was  rendered  groups  of  farmers  in  disposing  of  their  cotton. 
One  bulletin  on  the  work  was  published.1 

A  good  start  was  made  in  the  formation  of  credit  unions,  of  which 
15  were  organized,  with  527  members.  Information  was  furnished 
concerning  the  price  and  marketing  conditions  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A  daily  wire  service,  a  weekly  price  report,  and 
monthly  market  review  have  been  issued.  An  exchange  was  formed, 
with  headquarters  at  Waynesville,  for  marketing  Irish  potatoes  and 

1  U.  S  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  476,  “  The  Study  of  Cotton  Market  Conditions  in  North  Carolina 
with  a  View  to  their  Improvement.” 
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apples  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This  had  the  effect  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  potatoes  in  this  locality  50  cents  a  sack  for  both  mem¬ 
bers  and  nonmembers.  The  division  has  begun  assisting  in  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  of  hogs  and  corn  in  connection  with  the  county 
agents’  work,  and  is  planning  to  organize  hog  and  corn  shipping 
clubs  at  points  where  carload  lots  can  be  obtained. 

outlook. 

The  extension  work  is  now  apparently  assured  of  a  successful  and 
permanent  future.  A  complete  cooperative  working  relation  has 
been  established  with  all  other  institutions  interested  in  the  State’s 
rural  problems.  The  official,  financial,  and  moral  support  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  people  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  the  leaders  of  this 
great  educational  organization.  There  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  personnel  of  the  force.  The  workers,  as  a  rule,  are  young,  ener¬ 
getic,  capable,  and  filled  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the  spirit  of 
service.  There  is  a  well-grounded  determination  in  the  extension 
force  to  see  their  State  in  the  front  rank  among  those  striving  to 
carry  out  the  national  war  program. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Extension  Division,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater, 

Oklahoma. 

T.  / 

Jas.  A.  Wilson,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  extension  work  was  gradu¬ 
ally  broadened  and  developed  during  the  past  year  and  a  number 
of  new  men  were  added  to  the  personnel.  James  A.  Wilson  con¬ 
tinued  as  director  of  the  work,  acting  also  as  State  agent.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  director,  there  were  3  assistants, 
6  district  agents,  63  men  county  agents,  4  assistant  men  county  agents, 
8  specialists,  24  home-demonstration  agents,  and  1  woman  district 
agent.  This  was  an  increase  of  2  district  agents,  1  county  agent,  4 
assistant  county  agents,  2  specialists,  1  home-demonstration  agent, 
and  1  woman  district  agent.  In  addition  to  the  above,  3  men  and  1 
woman  were  employed  less  than  one-half  time. 

The  director  of  extension  is  continued  as  a  member  of  the  college 
faculty  and  close  cooperative  relations  are  maintained  between  the 
officials  of  the  extension  force  and  members  of  the  college  faculty 
and  the  experiment  station  staff. 

The  director  is  assisted  by  an  assistant  director  and  State  agent, 
an  assistant  in  charge  of  boys’  club  work,  an  assistant  in  charge  of 
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liome-demonstration  and  girls'  cdnb  work,  six  district  agents  for 
county-agent  work,  and  one  woman  district  agent.  The  county 
agents  make  weekly  reports  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  direct 
to  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South,  one  cop}^  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  agent,  and  one  copy  to  the  State  director  of  extension.  Many 
of  the  agents  also  send  a  copy  of  their  report  to  the  president  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture.  Women  agents  make  weekly  reports 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  going  to  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
South  and  the  other  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  and  girls'  club  work.  The  specialists  connected  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  staff  make  weekly  reports  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  to 
the  director  of  extension  and  the  other  to  the  respective  cooperating 
bureau  or  office  in  the  United  States*  Department  of  Agriculture. 

By  constitutional  provision  the  State  board  of  agriculture  is  the 
governing  board  of  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
and  as  such  has  control  through  the  president  of  the  college  of  the 
policies  of  the  extension  division.  This  creates  a  hearty  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  activities  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and 
the  extension  work  and  eliminates  all  possible  duplication  of  effort. 

The  State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  is  chairman,  is  cooperating  heartily  with  the 
extension  division.  This  board  pays  approximately  one-half  the 
cost  of  agricultural  extension  work  for  negroes  which  is  carried  on 
through  the  Negro  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  at  Lang¬ 
ston,  Okla. 

Publications. — During  the  fiscal  year  12  circulars  were  published, 
with  a  total  of  11-1  pages;  11  leaflets,  with  a  total  of  21  pages;  18 
different  instruction  cards  and  1  poster  bulletins.  The  total  number 
printed  amounted  to  359,800  copies.  Plate  material  was  prepared 
for  71  weekly  papers  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  four  months.  All 
printing  is  done  at  the  college  printing  plant.  Manuscript -for  cir¬ 
culars,  bulletins,  and  instructions  for  club  members  and  demon¬ 
strators  is  prepared  by  the  leader  of  the  various  projects  or  the  head 
of  the  department  in  the  college,  and  is  approved  by  the  director 
before  publication.  The  mailing  list  includes  State  officials,  exten¬ 
sion  workers  in  other  States,  and  other  interested  persons,  to  whom 
all  circulars  and  bulletins  are  sent.  Instructions  to  club  members 
were  prepared  monthly  by  the  club  leader  and  sent  in  bulk  to  county 
agents,  who  stamp  their  signatures  on  the  same  and  mail  them  under 
frank  to  club  members. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917 : 
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Federal  Smith-Lever _ _ $30,801.50 

State  Smith-Lever _  20,801.50 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work _  30, 173.  47 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (poultry ) _  1,058.23 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (dairying).  3  months _  2,  703.  85 

Burau  of  Animal  Industry  (pig  clubs) _  1,935.51 

Office  of  Markets  (5  months) _  500.00 

Office  of  Farm  Management _  1,  223.  35 

Allotment  of  college  funds _ _ _  5,  817.  38 

County  commissioners _  30,  749.  85 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  18.  333. 19 


Total _  171,758.01 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications,  county 
agents ,  boys’  clubs,  home-demonstration  work,  rural  sanitation, 
movable  schools,  poultry  clubs,  pig  clubs,  dairying,  marketing  and 
rural  organization.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  used  in  all  of  the  above  projects  except  printing 
and  distribution  of  publications,  which  was  supported  entirely  from 
Smith-Lever  funds. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County  agents. — The  efforts  of  the  extension  division  through  the 
county  agents  to  create  effective  working  organizations  of  farmers 
in  the  several  counties  throughout  the  State  cooperating  in  extension 
work  was  pushed  with  much  vigor  during  the  early  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  with  results  that  were  very  beneficial  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  necessitated  increased  efforts  for  the  increased 
production  of  food  and  the  conservation  of  supplies  on  hand.  These 
community  organizations  were  also  strong  supporters  of  the  councils 
of  national  defense  organized  in  the  counties,  and  the  county  agents 
were  able  to  assist  materially  in  organizing  the  various  activities  of 
their  respective  counties  in  the  prosecution  of  any  work  desired  by 
the  State  or  National  Governments.  During  the  year  2G8  new  clubs 
were  organized  with  a  total  membership  of  11,190.  The  majority  of 
these  clubs  have  a  strong  central  organization,  composed  of  delegates 
from  local  clubs  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  work 
of  the  county  agent.  This  organization  work  and  the  farm-demon¬ 
stration  work  represent  the  main  activities  of  the  county  agents.  A 
general  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  qounty  agents  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  which  also  illustrates  the  beneficial 
results  from  the  better  practices  advocated  by  the  agents  as  compared 
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with  the  average  yields  obtained  on  land  not  cultivated  under  the 
instruction  of  county  agents  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  This  has  been  especially  noticeable  this  year  on  account 
of  the  severe  drought  which  occurred  in  the  western  half  of  the  State, 
where  crops  in  many  instances  were  a  total  failure.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  on  land  properly  worked  or  where  care  had  been  exercised  in 
conservation  of  moisture  good  returns  were  made. 


Some  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations  in  Oklahoma  in  101 7. 


Demonstrators. 

Cooperators.1 

Total 

Crop. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Dem- 

on- 

stra- 

tions. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Corn . . . 

532 

340 

8, 035. 5 

2  28. 46 

1,845 

169 

43, 007 
3,710 
25, 146 
17, 100 
11,290 

2 19.7 

2, 185 

51  042.5 

Tv  a,  fir  _ _ ....... 

103 

75 

350 

1,334 

2  22. 88 

2 17 

244 

5,044 

(  otton . 

512 

9',  214 

3 14.48 

1,059 

3  791. 6 

1,409 

445 

34, 360 

Wheat . 

208 

140 

9, 647 

2  25. 9S 

305 

2  14.  97 

26,  747 

Oats . 

156 

107 

4, 345 

2  50. 16 

404 

2  38 

511 

15, 635 

Rve  . 

22 

15 

'340 

2 15.81 

89 

'316 

2  24.  75 

104 

656 

Alfalfa . 

83 

62 

2,011 

2,507 

1,714 

<3.58 

402 

5, 616 

4  6.08 

•  464 

7,627 

Sweet  clover . 

325 

197 

1.54 

320 

5, 568 
315 

4  1 

517 

8, 075 
2,029 

Co.vpcas . . 

185 

93 

/217.  76 
\  <1.5 

/2  38 

1  6 

P  15 

|  99 

Peanuts  . 

184 

101 

16, 535 

/ 

|  421 

3, 812 

\  4  1. 5 

4  1.25 

522 

20, 347 

\  4  1. 46 

Total . . . 

2,  290 

1,480 

55, 682. 5 

5, 020 

115, 880 

6, 500 

171, 562. 5 

1  A  cooperator  conducts  a  demonstration,  but  his  farm  is  not  regularly  visited  by  the  agent. 

2  Bushels. 

3  Foun  ts  seed  cotton 

*  Tons  cane  hay. 

The  county  agents  not  only  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of  crop 
production,  but  are  also  interested  in  every  other  phase  of  farm  ac¬ 
tivities.  During  the  year  the  agents  made  67,232  visits  to  farmers, 
business  men,  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  members;  traveled  503,014 
miles  by  rail,  team,  and  otherwise.  The  average  time  spent  in  the 
field  represents  75  per  cent  of  the  agents’  time  and  25  per  cent  was 
spent  in  the  office  answering  letters,  attending  to  the  regular  routine 
of  the  office,  making  out  reports,  and  in  personal  consultation  with 
farmers  and  business  men.  The  agents  report  that  during  the  year 
they  received  85,652  calls  at  their  offices,  wrote  41,528  official  letters, 
prepared  2,214  newspaper  articles  for  publication,  mailed  out  65,652 
circular  letters  and  117,632  bulletins  and  circulars. 

In  the  boys’  club  work  the  agents  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  teachers.  In  352  schools 
they  assisted  in  outlining  the  agricultural  course  of  instruction  for 
boys  and  girls.  » In  many  counties  they  held  a  short  course  or  exten¬ 
sion  school  for  farmers  and  others  interested,  securing  assistance  from 
the  college  specialist.  Ninety-five  such  courses  were  held  in  various 
counties,  with  a  total  attendance  of  32,964.  As  a  result  of  these  ac- 
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tivities  407  farmers  were  induced  to  attend  a  short  course  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  218  boys  were  interested  in  attending  the  college,  and  69  girls 
were  interested  in  attending  a  school  for  special  work  in  domestic 
science. 

In  horticultural  work  112  demonstrations  were  given  and  field 
meetings  were  held,  specialists  demonstrating  the  proper  methods  of 
pruning  and  spraying  to  control  insect  pests  and  diseases.  A  total 
of  530  orchards,  representing  90,593  trees,  were  inspected,  pruned, 
or  sprayed. 

A  great  deal  of  the  agents’  time  was  given  to  demonstration  work 
in  live-stock  husbandry,  especially  where  boys’  clubs  in  live  stock 
were  organized.  This  work  consisted  of  educational  effort  in  giving 
instruction  as  to  the  types  and  utility  of  the  various  breeds  of  live 
stock,  the  proper  methods  of  care,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  affected  by  diseases.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  agents’ 
efforts  98  pure-bred  stallions  and  51  pure-bred  jacks  were  brought 
into  the  State,  and  73  demonstrations  were  given  in  the  proper  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  farm  work  stock.  There  was  also  introduced  into 
the  State  other  pure-bred  stock  represented  by  282  dairy  bulls,  1,598 
dairy  cows,  706  beef-bred  bulls,  2,319  beef-bred  cows,  1,739  pure-bred 
hogs,  1,183  pure-bred  sheep,  and  14,299  grade  sheep.  Two  agents 
report  seven  flocks  of  goats  numbering  1,548  head  started  during  the 
year,  182  new  flocks  of  sheep  also  were  started,  525  new  herds  of 
hogs,  and  215  beef  herds.  In  the  dairy  work  the  agents  assisted  ma¬ 
terially  in  starting  a  number  of  cow-testing  associations  and  in¬ 
structed  farmers  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  tester  and  the  better  care 
of  milk  and  cream. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  new  dipping  vats  were  built,  in  93  of 
which  the  agents  prepared  and  tested  the  solution  used  for  dipping. 
It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  686  dipping  vats 
in  the  State,  and  727,769  head  of  cattle  were  dipped  during  the  year. 
Three  animal  diseases,  blackleg  and  charbon  in  cattle  and  cholera  in 
hogs,  particularly  destructive  to  the  live-stock  interest  in  Oklahoma, 
have  been  combated' successfully  during  the  past  year ;  85,750  cattle 
were  treated  for  blackleg  and  4,665  for  anthrax ;  667  were  tested  for 
tuberculosis,  and  27,655  were  treated  for  lice  and  ticks.  The  single 
treatment  was  given  for  18,534  hogs  and  the  simultaneous  treatment 
for  90.508.  The  county  agents  did  not  attempt  to  act  as  veterinarians 
in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  but  only  as  advisory  to  the  farmers 
and  assisting  them  in  securing  the  men  competent  to  do  this  work. 
The  agents  report  actual  treatment  by  themselves  as  follows :  Black¬ 
leg,  30,724;  anthrax,  1,700;  hog  cholera,  2,703.  This  work  was  done 
by  the  agent  only  as  a  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
or  in  the  case  of  emergency  to  avoid  material  loss  where  competent 
veterinarians  could  not  be  secured. 
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The  increased  price  of  farm  products  resulted  in  a  larger  income 
to  the  farmers  and  gave  the  agents  opportunity  to  suggest  many 
needed  farm  home  improvements.  It  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  these 
activities,  but  as  an  indication  of  what  has  been  accomplished  it  will 
be  noted  that  with  the  agents’  assistance  and  advice  2,150  new  farm 
buildings  were  erected  and  1,258  improved,  water  systems  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  115  homes,  lighting  systems  were  installed  in  487  homes, 
1,041  homes  were  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes,  638  flytraps 
were  installed,  43  farmers  established  drainage  systems,  and  281 
farmers  were  induced  to  terrace  their  land  covering  approximately 
13,352  acres.  In  19  counties  the  farmers  raised  all  their  own  sup¬ 
plies,  and  in  27  counties  they  raised  80  per  cent  of  their  own  supplies. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  demonstration 
work  reduced  their  indebtedness  or  paid  off  the  mortgages  on  their 
farms. 

The  activities  of  the  agents  have  also  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  peanut  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  several  peanut-oil  mills 
have  been  established  in  the  State,  giving  a  ready  market  for  the  pea¬ 
nut  crop.  Cooperative  creameries  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  several  new  flour  mills  and  eleva- 
tors  have  been  built  during  the  year. 

The  general  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions  as  a  result 
of  demonstration  work  is  noted  in  the  increased  attendance  at  schools 
and  churches,  better  sanitary  conditions  around  the  farm  homes  now 
provided  with  lighting  and  water  systems,  improved  roads,  greater 
number  of  automobiles  used  by  farmers,  better  farm  buildings,  and 
farms  cultivated  under  a  systematic  system  of  rotation  and  equipped 
with  buildings  of  better  construction  and  well  planned,  and  also  bet¬ 
ter  fences  and  more  live  stock. 

Boys'’  club  work. — Boys’  club  work  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  educational  forces  for  farm  bo}rs  in  the  State.  The  State 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  is  being  revised  by  the  State  board 
of  education  w  ith  the  special  purpose  of  coordinating  more  effectively 
with  the  boys’  club  work,  and  the  club  work  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  for  rural  schools.  These  clubs  are  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  increasing  crop  production,  rural  cooperation, 
community  advancement,  and  farm  improvement.  The  county  agent 
makes  the  club  work  an  important  part  of  his  duties,  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  has  required  rural  teachers  to  assist  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  field  meetings  and  short  courses 
for  club  members  have  been  attended  by  both  teachers  and  agents, 
and  plans  for  very  close  cooperation  are  being  perfected.  The  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  various  clubs  are  indicated  by  the  names  under  which  tliev 
are  organized  as  corn  clubs,  cotton  clubs,  wheat  clubs,  grain-sorghum 
clubs,  peanut  clubs,  potato  clubs,  bee  clubs,  pig  clubs,  calf  clubs,  sheep 
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clubs,  and  poultry  clubs.  The  above  clubs  are  organized  among  the 
white  boys,  and  the  negro  boys  are  organized  under  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation  called  the  farm-makers’  club.  The  total  number  of  members 
enrolled  in  the  boys’  clubs  was  13,35*2  and  in  the  farm  makers’  club 

The  boys’  club  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  leader,  one 
general  club  assistant,  and  one  live-stock  assistant.  All  district  and 
county  agents  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  boys1  club  activities.  Instructions  are  sent  to  all  club 
members  monthly  on  printed  cards  which  are  easily  understood.  The 
total  value  of  food  crops  produced  by  the  boys’  clubs  is  estimated  at 
$448,600,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  homes  have  been 
reached  and  benefited  by  the  activities  of  the  club  agents. 

The  average  acre  profit  made  by  the  farm-makers’  club  for  negro 
boys  was  $66.86.  It  is  estimated  that  these  negro  boys  grew  food  and 
feed  valued  at  $22,083.75. 

Prize  money  amounting  to  $13,804.98  was  distributed  among  the 
various  clubs,  and  two  short  courses  were  held  for  prize  winners,  one 
at  the  State  fair  at  Oklahoma  City  and  the  other  at  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  at  Stillwater.  Short  courses  were  also  held 
in  63  of  the  77  counties  of  the  State.  Exhibits  were  made  at  50 
county  fairs  and  2  State  fairs. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  boys  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  pig  club,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  specialist  in  charge  conducting  his 
work  chiefly  through  the  county  agents.  There  were  two  classes  in 
the  pig-club  work,  those  who  raised  a  soav  with  a  litter  of  pigs  and 
those  who  grew  a  pig  and  fattened  it  for  market.  The  average  profit 
of  all  the  members  was  $58.81  each.  The  average  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  on  the  pigs  going«to  market  was  7  cents.  In  one  county  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  pig  club  organized  a  hog-breeders’  association,  and 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  pure-bred  hogs  which  they  had  grown  and 
which  they  guaranteed  to  be  pure-bred  and  of  exceptional  merit. 

The  calf-club  membership  increased  to  413.  The  average  profit  per 
member  reporting  was  $83.54  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
on  the  calves  was  9  cents. 

The  poultry-club  work  is  available  to  both  boys  and  girls.  This 
work  received  a  great  stimulus  this  year  through  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  last  legislature  intended  especially  to  encourage  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  This  law  is  mandatory,  and  names  the  specialist  in 
charge  of  poultry  extension  work  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  as  the  official  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
provides  for  the  holding  of  poultry  and  egg  shows  in  every  school- 
house  in  the  State  except  those  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  of  public  funds  are  appropriated  for  each  schoolhouse  show. 
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The  law  also  provided  for  a  county  show,  for  which  $250  is  appro¬ 
priated,  and  a  State  show,  for  which  $2,000  is  appropriated.  The 
poultry-club  work  was  made  the  most  important  feature  of  this 
project.  Monthly  instructions  are  sent  to  all  club  members,  and  the 
various  contests  were  held  in  school  districts  in  the  counties  and  State 
as  provided  in  the  law. 

Ilomc  demonstration  and  girls'1  club  work. — The  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  girls’  club  work  was  much  more  effectively  organized  than 
ever  before.  The  call  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for 
better  organization  among  women  for  the  conservation  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  found  the  home-demonstration  leader  with  a  very  effective  or- 
ganization  in  good  working  order.  Under  the  extra  stimulus  of  this 
campaign  the  work  was  being  rapidly  pushed  into  newer  counties 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  During  the  year  78  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  clubs  were  organized,  with  1,220  members.  The  girls’  clubs 
number  255,  with  an  average  membership  of  15,  making  a  total  of 
3,815.  ,  ‘ 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  State,  which  ruined  many  of  the  club  members’  gardens,  on  the 
whole  a  much  larger  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  canned  and 
dried  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  activities  of  the  agents 
engaged  in  this  work  consisted  in  the  formation  of  gardening,  can-  * 
ning,  poultry,  dairy,  and  better  bread  clubs.  These  gave  1,365  public 
demonstrations  in  canning,  drying,  bread  making,  etc.,  to  15,481 
people. 

The  women  members  of  the  clubs  organized  under  this  project 
put  up  270,002  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  136,929  pounds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  brined  33,634  gallons.  The  total  value  of 
these  products  is  estimated  at  $189,162. 

In  dairy  work  demonstrations  were  given  in  the  use  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  determine  the  proper  churning  temperature,  also  the  use 
of  butter  workers  and  churns  and  better  methods  of  making  butter. 
The  home-demonstration  agents  also  interested  2,650  farm  homes  in 
the  installation  of  labor-saving  devices,  such  as  fireless  cookers,  ice¬ 
less  refrigerators,  flytraps,  ironing  boards,  wheel  trays,  and  water 
systems. 

The  poultry  work  received  a  great  stimulus,  due  to  the  passage  of 
the  law”  mentioned  above,  and  172  club  members  were  interested  in 
purchasing  pure-bred  birds,  and  744  purchased  pure-bred  eggs. 

Rural  sanitation. — This  work  has  been  conducted  as  a  special  proj¬ 
ect  for  women  under  the  direction  of  the  State  leader  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  county  agents,  home-demonstration  agents,  teachers,  and 
others,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  awaken  a  desire  for  better  and  more 
sanitary  living  conditions  in  farm  homes  and  to  give  specific  in- 
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struct  ion  on  these  subjects.  The  work  consists  chiefly  of  lectures  at 
schools  and  meetings  arranged  by  county  and  home-demonstration 
agents.  During  the  year  the  leader  addressed  teachers  of  six  normal 
schools  twice  or  more  and  held  250  meetings  with  an  estimated  at¬ 
tendance  of  44.955  persons.  She  traveled  by  rail  11,128  miles  and 
b}'  automobile  2,540  miles. 

At  each  point  where  lectures  are  given  an  attempt  was  made  to 
form  organizations  among  school  boys  and  girls  to  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  their  homes  by  screening  the  houses,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  breeding  places  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  making  an  effort 
to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  Two  thousand 
and  ninety  teachers  are  cooperating  with  the  specialist  in  this  work 
in  some  line  of  sanitary  improvement. 

Movable  schools. — This  work  was  carried  on  by  the  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  and  two  assistants,  one  for  farm  crops  and  one  specialist  in  home 
economics.  Other  members  of  the  extension  force  assisted  in  this 
work  from  time  to  time,  also  members  of  the  college  and  experiment 
station  staffs,  and  in  a  few  cases  members  of  the  State  board  of  agri¬ 
culture  assisted.  No  part  of  the  salary  of  these  people  was  paid  from 
extension  funds,  but  usually  their  traveling  expenses  while  doing  this 
work  were  paid  from  these  funds.  The  district,  county,  and  women 
agents  always  assisted  in  movable-school  work  when  organized  in 
their  respective  counties. 

In  January  the  use  of  the  term  ;c  movable  school''  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  name  “  community  short  course  ”  was  substituted. 
Under  the  plans  of  this  work  the  school  was  continued  in  the  county 
where  organized  for  a  period  of  one  week.  The  county  agent  was 
responsible  for  all  the  plans  and  arrangements.  One  and  two  day 
programs  were  held  in  each  locality. 

Marketing  and  rural  organizations. — This  work  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  market 
commission  of  the  State,  and  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  useful 
information  concerning  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Special 
efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  building  of  storerooms  in 
town  and  on  the  farm  for  the  proper  care,  preservation,  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  farm  products  either  for  shipping  or  local  sale.  This 
work  was  started  late  in  the  season,  and,  while  it  promises  much,  no 
definite  results  at  this  time  can  be  given. 

Dairying. — The  work  under  this  project  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  specialist  was  employed  for  the  entire  year 
and  an  assistant  from  April  1  to  the  close  of  the  year.  A  great  deal  of 
time  was  devoted  to  herd-record  work,  the  organization  of  cow-testing 
associations,  and  the  importation  into  the  State  of  many  pure-bred 
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dairy  cattle.  The  specialist  in  charge  of  this  work  conducted  demon¬ 
strations  at  the  State  fair  in  which  record  work,  farm  butter  making, 
Cottage-cheese  making,  and  milk  testing  were  given,  and  aided  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  various  equipment  suitable  for  farmers’  use  in  conducting 
a  sanitary  dairy  plant.  In  addition  to  this  work  at  the  State  fair,  ho 
also  conducted  demonstrations  and  judged  dairy  products  at  various 
other  local  fairs  throughout  the  State.  During  the  year  792  personal 
visits  were  made  to  farmers  and  8G  meetings  attended,  at  which  20,567 
people  were  present. 

OUTLOOK. 

The  necessity  for  organized  effort  to  increase  the  food  and  feed 
supply  of  the  country  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  people  the  value  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  and 
the  hearty  response  these  efforts  met  with  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
bankers,  commercial  clubs,  councils  of  defense,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  gives  promise  of  much  greater  development  in  the  near  future. 
The  drought  which  prevailed  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  afforded  an  opportunity  to  render  a  real  service  to  the 
farmers  in  assisting  them  in  planning  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  in  so  far  as  possible  and  also  to  conserve 
and  distribute  feed,  seed,  and  other  necessities  to  those  requiring 
assistance. 

The  work  thus  started  will  undoubtedly  be  conducted  and  devel- 
oped  along  progressive  lines,  and  the  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation 
and  efficient  organization  which  is  being  developed  forecasts  a  very 
successful  continuation  of  the  work  that  has  been  started. 

The  demand  for  county  agents  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  qualified  men  for  these  positions,  especially  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  opportunity  for  military  service  had  induced  many  of 
the  younger  and  well-trained  men  to  leave  the  work  to  join  the  Army. 

The  organization  of  the  extension  forces  in  Oklahoma  is  well  bal¬ 
anced,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  constructive. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Division  of  Extension,  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina, 

Clem  son  College. 

W.  W.  Long,  Director. 

0 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  previous  report.  Thef  regular  plan 
for  conducting  field  work  proceeded  along  the  usual  lines,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  food  and  feed  production,  to  meet  the 
emergency  caused  by  the  entry  of  our  country  into  war.  Cordial  co- 
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operation  was  maintained  with  other  agencies  in  the  State  as  in 
previous  years. 

There  were  a  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  county-agent 
force.  In  all  cases  where  resignations  occurred  the  places  were  filled 
b}r  men  of  superior  training  and  ability. 

Publications. — There  were  published  during  the  fiscal  year  9  bulle¬ 
tins,  5  circulars,  and  2  posters.  The  material  for  the  extension  pub¬ 
lications  was  furnished  by  the  specialists.  Publications  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  county  agents  and  to  a  select  mailing  list,  kept 
in  the  extension  office.  About  40,000  extension  publications  were 
distributed  during  the  year.  The  Weekly  News  Notes  was  issued 
during  the  year  and  mailed  to  about  1,200  names  of  farmers,  bankers, 
editors,  etc. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  end¬ 


ing  June  30,  1917 : 

Smitli-Lever,  Federal - $3S,  7GT.  11 

Smith-Lever,  State _ : -  28,767.11 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  44,  478.  56 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other 

bureaus _  15,  651.  70 

County  appropriations -  33,  838.  36 

College  appropriations _  6,  447.  57 

Direct  State  appropriations _ 2,  614.  SO 

Other  sources- _ 7,  881.  90 


Total _  178,447.20 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing,  county  agents,  home  demonstration,  negro 
demonstration  work,  live  stock,  dairying,  agronomy,  horticulture, 
poultry,  marketing,  entomology,  plant  pathology,  boys’  club  work, 
home  demonstration,  and  mill-village  work. 

Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  Administration,  county 
agents,  home  demonstration,  negro  work,  live  stock,  dairying,  market¬ 
ing,  boys’  clubs,  mill-village  club  work  for  boys,  and  plant  diseases. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents . — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  48  county  agents 
were  employed  in  South  Carolina.  Six  of  these  county  agents  re¬ 
signed,  which  left  only  42  agents  in  the  service  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  was  not  possible  to  fill  these  vacancies  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds. 
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Special  stress  was  laid  during  tlie  year  on  increased  production  of 
food  and  feed  crops  and  on  the  production  of  live  stock.  The  main 
feature  of  the  work,  however,  remains  the  same  as  in  previous  years, 
that  of  conducting  crop  demonstrations.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  results  obtained  during  the  year:  One  thousand  and  forty  demon¬ 
strations  with  corn,  average  yield  of  36J  bushels  per  acre  ;  828  demon¬ 
strations  with  cotton,  average  yield  of  1,254  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre ;  41  demonstrations  with  tobacco,  average  yield  of  910 
pounds  per  acre ;  518  demonstrations  with  oats,  average  yield  of  30J 
bushels  per  acre ;  694  demonstrations  with  wheat,  average  yield  of  15J 
bushels  per  acre;  610  demonstrations  with  rye,  average  yiefcl  of  12^ 
bushels  per  acre;  437  demonstrations  with  alfalfa,  average  yield  of 
2f  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  348  demonstrations  with  German 
millet,  average  yield  of  3  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  827  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  crimson  clover,  average  yield  of  If  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre;  161  demonstrations  with  bur  cloA7er,  used  for  grazing  purposes; 
386  demonstrations  Avith  oats  and  ATetch  for  hay,  with  an  aATerage 
yield  of  lfk  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  18  demonstrations  with  red 
millet,  average  yield  of  3  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre ;  827  dmonstra- 
tions  with  sweet  clover,  average  yield  of  3  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre;  12  demonstrations  with  lespedeza,  used  for  grazing  purposes; 
11  demonstrations  with  Sudan  grass,  average  yield  of  If  tons  of 
cured  hay  per  acre ;  224  demonstrations  Avith  sorghum,  average  yield 
of  4  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre;  1,710  demonstrations  with  velvet 
beans,  a  Average  yield  of  16J  bushels  per  acre;  313  demonstrations  Avith 
soy  beans,  average  yield  of  17 J  bushels  per  acre;  138  demonstrations 
with  peanuts,  average  yield  of  31  bushels  per  acre;  668  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  cowpeas,  a\Terage  yield  of  10Tfj  bushels  per  acre;  349 
demonstrations  Avith  Irish  potatoes,  average  yield  of  129  bushels  per 
acre;  571  demonstration  home  orchards  Avere  established.  These 
orchards  were  pruned,  sprayed,  and  cultivated  under  the  instruction 
of  the  agents. 

A  very  large  number  of  pure-bred  live  stock  was  brought  into  the 
State  through  the  influence  of  agents.  The  summary  of  this  Avork 
is  as  follows:  Number  of  stallions  brought  in,  3;  jacks,  10;  dairy 
bulls,  155;  dairy  coays,  633;  beef  bulls,  101;  beef  coavs,  447;  number 
of  boars  brought  in,  311;  sows,  1,119;  number  of  flocks  of  sheep 
started,  20.  The  agents  have  also  conducted  a  large  number  of 
demonstrations  in  the  breeding,  care,  and  management  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  The  folloAving  is  a  summary  of  live  stock  treated  for 
diseases  of  different  kinds  throughout  the  year:  Cattle  treated  for 
blackleg,  3,046;  hogs  treated  for  cholera,  16,970;  horses  treated  for 
distemper,  43.  These  animals  Avere  treated  as  demonstrations  to  give 
instruction  to  farmers  in  diagnosing  and  handling  the  above  diseases. 
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Fertilizer  demonstrations  to  the  number  of  475  were  conducted 
with  different  crops  throughout  the  year;  3,321  lime  demonstrations 
were  conducted.  Through  the  agents’  influence,  67  silos  have  been 
built;  258  farm  buildings  have  been  improved;  241  farm  buildings 
have  been  painted  or  whitewashed;  97  home  waterworks  systems 
installed;  223  home  lighting  systems  installed;  1,982  homes  screened 
against  flies. 

The  campaign  for  increased  food  production  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  of  corn,  wheat,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  and  velvet 
beans  planted  during  1917.  Also  more  home  gardens  were  grown 
and  better  care  was  given  to  them  than  ever  before.  More  care  and 
attention  were  given  to  the  home  orchard. 

Boys’’  club  work. — The  boys’  club  work  was  organized  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  It  was  supervised  by  the  State  agent  of  boys’ 
club  work.  The  field  work  was  performed  by  the  State  agent,  coop¬ 
erating  with  county  agents  and  with  school  authorities.  There  were 
2,355  boys  enrolled  in  the  club  activities,  as  follows:  Corn  clubs, 
1,056;  pig  clubs,  1,250;  calf  clubs,  49. 

The  bo}7s  in  the  corn  club  produced  an  average  yield  of  53  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  boys 
in  the  pig  club  made  an  average  net  profit,  for  each  member  in  the 
club  making  a  report,  of  $16.35.  It  is  estimated  that  club  members 
produced  food  and  feed  to  the  value  of  $101,972.50. 

Clemson  college  offered  scholarships  for  an  agricultural  short 
course  of  one  month  to  the  two  club  members  in  each  county  who 
made  the  highest  average  under  the  rules.  Scholarships  were 
awarded  to  76  boys.  These  scholarships  carried  with  them  free 
board,  laundry,  and  tuition  while  at  the  college.  Several  other  short 
courses  for  members  of  the  boys’  clubs  of  from  one  to  three  days’ 
duration  were  held  in  the  different  counties. 

Home-demonstration  work. — A  woman  county  agent  was  employed 
in  each  of  the  45  counties.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  7,000  girls 
making  demonstrations  in  gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  bread 
work;  also  an  enrollment  of  13,043  women  engaged  in  home-demon¬ 
stration  work.  In  addition  to  the  regular  enrollment,  the  work  has 
reached  and  influenced  through  public  meetings,  demonstrations,  and 
circular  letters,  25,000  additional  women  and  girls.  Following  is 
the  enrollment  in  girls’  clubs  in  1917 :  Canning  clubs,  3,068 ;  poultry 
clubs,  1,014;  girls  making  demonstrations  in  winter  gardens,  515; 
girls  making  demonstrations  in  cooking,  1,869;  girls  taking  lessons 
in  bread  making,  2,041.  Members  of  the  girls’  canning  clubs  put  up 
734, 7i0  cans  and  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  value  of  these 
canned  products  is  estimated  at  $161,204.11.  In  the  home-demon¬ 
stration  work  there  were  enrolled  362  farm  women  in  poultry  clubs, 
5,976  farm  women  in  cooking  clubs,  and  3,728  women  made  demon- 
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strations  in  winter  gardens.  Members  of  the  home-demonstration 
clubs  put  up  1,573,749  cans  and  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
home  gardens  and  orchards.  There  were  also  stored  59,188  pounds  o£ 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,000 ,000 
cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  put  up  by  farm  women  who  were 
not  enrolled  in  the  home-demonstration  clubs  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  home-demonstration  agents. 

Another  feature  of  the  home-demonstration  work  was  the  making 
of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  home.  Some  of  the  home  conveniences 
made  were  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  iceless  refrigera¬ 
tors,  63  kitchen  cabinets,  52  wheel  trays,  69  ironing  hoards,  18  home 
water  systems  installed,  477  houses  screened.  29  barrel  chums  in- 
stalled.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  clubs  were 
organized  among  farm  women,  which  met  from  time  to  time  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  received  instruction  from  the  home-demonstration 
agents  on  the  subjects  of  gardening,  canning,  butter  making,  cooking, 


etc. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  37  county  agents  were  engaged  in 


home-demonstration  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  48. 

The  home-demonstration  agents  gave  special  attention  throughout 
the  year  to  increasing  the  number  of  home  gardens  and  the  amount 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  and  dried.  The  results  along  this 
line  were  very  gratifying,  and  double  the  amount  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  was  put  up  in  the  home  that  has  been  put  up  in  any  previous 
year.  Efforts  for  increasing  the  amount  of  poultry  on  the  farm 
have  also  been  quite  successful. 

Negro  work. — The  demonstration  work  by  negroes  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at 
Orangeburg.  Five  negro  agents  were  employed  during  the  fiscal 
year  to  work  exclusively  among  negro  farmers.  These  agents  worked 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  white  county  agents.  They  also  super¬ 
vised  the  organization  of  negro  boys  and  girls  into  corn  clubs,  pig 
clubs,  canning  clubs,  and  poultry  clubs  under  the  title  of  Farm 
Makers'  Clubs.  These  negro  agents  were  active  during  the  year  in 
promoting  an  increased  acreage  planted  to  food  and  feed  crops 
among  negro  farmers.  The  negroes  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
growing  their  home  supplies  and,  as  far  as  possible,  carried  out  this 
program.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  negro  county  agents, 
each  of  the  white  men  county  agents  took  a  proportionate  number 
of  negro  demonstrators.  The  negro  farmer  has  shown  himself  eager 
and  willing  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  extension  workers. 

Mill- village  work. — The  specialist  in  charge  of  this  work#  with 
headquarters  at  Hock  Hill,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of 
extension  at  Clemson  college  and  reported  directly  to  him.  The 
work  consisted  in  organizing  mill-village  workers  to  plant  gardens, 
set  fruit  trees,  and  keep  milk  cows  and  poultry.  The  report  shows 
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that  2,043  of  mill-village  workers  carried  out  the  instructions  given 
by  extension  specialists.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
summer  gardens  were  planted;  1,238  winter  gardens  planted;  41G 
members  grew  sweet  potatoes;  295  grew  Irish  potatoes;  705  members 
set  peach  trees  and  grape  vines.  The  mill-village  women  put  up 
from  their  home  gardens  122,739  quarts  of  vegetables.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine  cows  were  placed  among  mill-village  workers. 
The  estimated  value  of  poultry  products  produced  by  these  workers 
was  $4,826.  The  number  of  meetings  held  among  them  wTas  125, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  15,120.  Official  letters  to  the  number  of 
632  were  written;  72  demonstrations  were  given  in  canning  and  dry¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables;  5  community  fairs  were  liekl  among  mill- 
village  workers. 

Live  stock. — The  live-stock  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  specialist  in  charge  is  the  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  in  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  and  he  devotes  one-fifth 
of  his  time  to  this  work.  He  is  assisted  by  three  full-time  field 
specialists.  The  work  under  this  project  has  consisted  in  the  erection 
of  silos,  planting  of  pastures,  furnishing  plans  for  barns,  bringing  in 
pure-bred  live  stock,  and  giving  instructions  in  the  care  and  feeding 
of  farm  animals.  During  the  fiscal  year  41  silos  were  built  under  the 
supervision  of  extension  workers;  96  pure-bred  beef  bulls,  236  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  and  604  grade  heifers  were  brought  into  the  State  for 
breeding  purposes;  51  beef-cattle  feeding  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted.  The  total  number  of  cattle  fed  under  instruction  was  1,432. 
Two  packing  plants  have  been  erected  in  the  State  through  the  efforts 
of  extension  specialists.  As  a  result  of  these  packing  plants,  the  in¬ 
terest  in  hog  raising  has  greatly  increased;  266  new  herds  of  hogs 
were  started  during  the  year  through  the  influence  of  extension 
workers.  Demonstration  pastures  for  hogs  were  supervised  on  39 
farms.  Cooperative  sales  of  hogs  and  cattle  have  been  held  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  State  during  the  year  under  the  supervision  of 
extension  workers.  These  sales  have  all  been  very  successful  and 
have  brought  the  farmers  an  increased  price  for  their  live  stock. 

Dairy  husbandry. — This  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Five  specialists  were  employed 
under  this  project.  Three  small  creameries  have  been  organized  in 
South  Carolina,  and  these  five  field  specialists  have  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  to  the  interests  of  these  creameries.  The  work  of 
the  dairy  specialist  has  been  along  the  line  of  establishing  cream 
routes  and  assisting  the  different  creameries  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  butter,  bringing  into  the  State  breeding  stock,  working 
out  balanced  rations,  instructing  dairymen  in  the  proper  methods  of 
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feeding,  and  furnishing  plans  for  the  construction  of  dairy  barns, 
milk  houses,  and  silos.  The  creamery  specialists  assisted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  12  silos,  27  dairy  barns,  and  13  milk  houses.  Nineteen 
one-day  dairy  schools  were  held  in  different  communities.  The  coun- 
ties  of  Orangeburg,  Florence,  and  Marlboro  haye  adopted  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle  as  a  uniform  breed  for  the  county.  Bull  clubs  were  or¬ 
ganized  throughout  each  of  these  counties  and  high-class  individuals 
were  imported  to  grade  up  the  native  herds.  The  counties  of  Oconee, 
Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  Lawrence  adopted  the  Jersey  breed 
of  cattle,  and  bull  associations  were  organized  throughout  these  coun¬ 
ties  and  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls  imported  to  grade  up  the  dairy  herds 
of  these  counties.  Seventy-six  head  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  were 
brought  into  the  State  during  the  year  through  the  assistance  of  the 
dairy  specialists. 

Marketing  and  rural  organization. — This  work  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  specialist  AYas 
employed  to  supervise  the  work  under  this  project.  The  work  has 
consisted  in  helping  the  truck  growers  of  the  State  in  packing,  grad¬ 
ing,  and  finding  markets  for  their  products.  Assistance  was  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  asparagus,  strawberry,  potato,  cantaloup,  and  cabbage 
gro Avers  of  the  State.  Truck  gro Avers  in  all  sections  Avere  assisted 
and  encouraged  to  organize,  build  a  common  packing  shed,  adopt 
careful  methods  of  harvesting,  grading,  and  packing,  and  to  cooper¬ 
ate  Avith  a  reliable  selling  exchange.  Satisfactory  results  Avere  ac¬ 
complished. 

Agronomy. — There  Avas  one  full-time  specialist  in  charge  of  this 
work,  which  consisted  mainly  in  carrying  on  breeding  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  corn  and  cotton.  This  work  was  undertaken  because 
good  pedigreed  seed  corn  and  cotton  seed  suitable  to  local  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  found  in  the  State.  The  State  Avas  divided  into  12 
districts,  and  19  farmers  selected  to  do  the  Avork.  The  breeding 
Avork  with  corn  is  done  by  the  ear-to-roAv  method,  the  object  being 
to  breed  a  better  yielding  variety  for  each  district. 

Horticulture . — Tavo  field  specialists  were  employed  under  this 
project.  The  principal  work  has  been  an  effort  to  develop  the  home 
fruit  orchard.  Demonstration  orchards  have  been  established 
throughout  the  State.  Lists  of  trees  were  made  up  for  these  orchards 
and  the  planting  and  care  of  the  orchards  Avas  supervised.  Through 
these  demonstrations  a  great  interest  has  been  aAvakened  in  the  home 
orchard  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  State;  225  demonstration 
home  orchards  were  supervised.  During  the  season  of  1917  the  horti¬ 
cultural  specialists  assisted  in  the  campaign  for  the  planting  of  home 
gardens.  This  work  Avas  quite  successful,  and  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  gardens  planted  and  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  them. 
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Poultry. — One  specialist  was  employed  under  this  project,  who 
devoted  part  of  his  time  to  extension  work  and  part  to  teaching 
in  the  college.  The  principal  work  under  this  project  was  answer¬ 
ing  correspondence,  attending  farmers’  meetings,  and  preparing 
bulletins  and  circulars  giving  instructions  on  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry. 

Entomology. — One  field  specialist  was  employed  under  this  pro¬ 
ject.  The  work  consisted  in  conducting  demonstrations  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  different  insects  injurious  to  farm  crops. 

Plant  pathology. — One  field  specialist  was  employed,  and  his  work 
consisted  in  conducting  demonstrations  to  show  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  of  anthracnose,  or  pink  boll  rot,  in  cotton.  Field  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  conducted  in  the  different  counties  in  the  State  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  county  agents.  This  work  was  very  helpful  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  farmers  the  method  of  controlling  the  different  dis¬ 
eases  of  cotton. 

OUTLOOK. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  strong  corps  of  extension  workers.  Their 
efficiency  shows  steady  improvement  from  year  to  year.  There 
was,  during  the  past  year,  more  financial  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
local  communities  in  paying  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  county 
agents.  The  results  accomplished  in  the  past  year  were  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  the  outlook  indicates  that  still  more  satisfactory  results 
will  be  accomplished. 

TENNESSEE. 

Division  of  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville. 

C.  A.  Keefer,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  same  general  plans  and 
policies  outlined  in  previous  reports  were  followed  during  1916-17. 
As  in  all  other  States,  the  normal  conditions  under  which  the  work 
had  been  progressing  were  upset  by  the  active  entrance  of  the  country 
into  war.  It  was  realized  that  more  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made 
to  increase  food  production.  Some  of  the  agricultural  plans  for 
the  year  had  to  be  changed  to  enable  the  State  to  meet  the  emergency. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  the  extension  division  has  sought 
and  received  the  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  interested  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  State.  During  the  year  a  most 
cordial  working  cooperation  was  maintained  with  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  experiment  station.  Cooperation  was  maintained 
with  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  State  and  county  boards  of 
education,  chambers  of  commerce,  bankers’  organizations,  agricul- 
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tural  departments  of  railroads,  county  courts,  and  private  citizens. 
The  new  war  organizations,  such  as  councils  of  defense  and  food 
administration,  have  channeled  their  field  work  largely  through  the 
extension  organization.  The  appointment  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  as  food  administrator  for  the  State  made  possible  real 
teamwork  by  the  various  organizations  created  for  the  national 
defense. 

The  following  are  changes  in  the  personnel:  II.  D.  Tate,  assistant 
director,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  W.  A.  Sehoenfeld.  C.  E.  Brehm  became  specialist  in  horticulture, 
and  James  Arrentson  was  appointed  specialist  in  farm  implements 
and  machinery.  There  were  the  usual  changes  in  the  county-agent 
force.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  57  county  agents. 
During  the  year  17  resigned  and  28  were  appointed,  making  the 
number  in  the  service  at  the  closse  of  the  vear  68.  The  number  of 
women  agents  was  increased  from  31  to  47.  Two  negro  women  were 
appointed  to  work  with  the  negro  teachers  and  the  girls  and  women 
of  the  rural  districts. 

Publications. — Twenty-four  publications  were  issued  during  the 
year,  aggregating  481,100  copies.  These  circulars  ranged  from  2  to 
60  pages  and  treated  of  timely  subjects  in  a  practical,  direct  style,  and 
were  particularly  intended  for  popular  distribution.  The  editor  of 
the  division  is  responsible  for  the  editing,  printing,  and  distribution 
of  all  publications.  In  addition  to  the  regular  circulars,  numerous 
circular  letters,  forms,  and  reports  regarding  the  work  were  issued 
from  time  to  time.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  were  furnished  news 
items,  written  to  suit  Tennessee  conditions.  The  editors  of  these 
publications  received  the  news  notes  gladly  in  most  cases,  and,  in 
addition,  frequently  contributed  editorials  along  the  same  line.  The 
specialists  and  other  members  of  the  extension  and  college  forces 
prepared  the  subject  matter  for  circulars  from  data  gathered  from 
the  investigational  and  demons! rational  results.  The  publications 
are  distributed  through  agents  from  a  mailing  list  kept  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  office  and  upon  request  from  interested  parties.  The  classified 
mailing  list  is  being  enlarged. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  the  extension 
work  in  Tennessee  in  1916-17: 

Federal,  Smith-Lever - $1S,  S6S.  52 

State,  Smith-Lever _  38.  SOS.  52 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers*  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work -  37.610.71 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus  _  45. 012.  20 

County  appropriations - -  48,  Sol.  2o 

Other  sources - : -  3, 797. 51 


Total 


198.  90S.  71 
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Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing,  county  agents,  and  boys’  clubs,  home- 
demonstration  agents,  poultry,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy¬ 
ing.  marketing,  movable  schools,  hybrid  grains,  horticulture,  beekeep¬ 
ing,  dairying,  tick-free  territory,  and  cheese  making. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were  used  in  the 
following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion,  poultry,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and  marketing. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — The  county-agents’  work  was  extended  into  22  new 
counties  this,  year,  making  a  total  of  68  counties  covered  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This  shows  a  healthy  increase,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  system  is  now  sufficiently  well  established  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  for  the  State. 

Continued  efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  work  on  a  community 
basis.  A  State-wide  campaign  for  food  increase  furnished  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  push  the  community-organization  idea.  Not  only 
is  the  demonstration  work  profiting  by  this  plan,  but  many  communi¬ 
ties  for  the  first  time  were  made  to  realize  the  benefits  coming  from 
cooperative  effort.  The  county  agent  fully  appreciates  the  com 
munity  organizations  as  aids  in  the  many  additional  duties  required 
of  him.  The  assistance  has  been  especially  helpful  to  agents  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds,  Red  Cross,  and  other  similar  war 
work.' 

Activities  of  the  county  agents  and  other  extension  workers  have 
been  broadened  to  include  almost  every  phase  of  farm  operations 
and  rural  development.  A  very  strenuous  campaign  for  increasing 
the  corn  production  was  carried  out  by  the  extension  forces.  This 
was  intended  to  reach  practically  all  the  farmers  of  the  State.  There 
were  listed  1,158  corn  demonstrations,  totaling  14,772  acres,  average 
yield  45  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  an  increase  of  16  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  average  yield  under  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  is  only  the  record  of  actual 
demonstrations.  In  many  communities,  and,  in  fact,  in  whole  coun¬ 
ties,  practically  every  farmer  followed  out  in  some  measure  the 
methods  advocated  by  the  county  agent,  which  accounted,  in  large 
measure,  for  the  crop  harvested  being  the  greatest  on  record. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  production  of  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  red 
clover,  and  mixed  grasses.  Soy  beans  are  constantly  increasing  in 
popularity  as  a  result  of  the  demonstration  work.  Increasing  interest 
is  noted  in  home  orchards  and  gardens.  The  live-stock  interest, 
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through  the  county  agents,  working  with  the  specialists  in  animal 
husbandry  and  dairying,  has  made  wonderful  strides.  Many  pure¬ 
bred  breeding  animals  were  brought  in  during  the  year.  CoAV-testing 
associations  were  organized  in  a  number  of  counties.  Excellent  work 
was  done  by  the  agents  in  the  campaign  for  the  control  of  hog 
cholera. 

A  few  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  demonstration  work  are 
as  follows :  In  addition  to  the  corn  demonstrations  mentioned  above, 
there  were  275  demonstrations  in  cotton,  embracing  3,219  acres,  which 
gave  an  average  yield  of  690  pounds  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  301 
pounds  over  the  yields  on  land  worked  under  ordinary  methods. 
There  were  also  813  cotton  cooperators,  with  17,000  acres,  yielding 
an  average  of  524  pounds  per  acre.  There  were  150  demonstrations 
in  wheat,  with  an  average  yield  of  14  bushels  per  acre;  49  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  rye,  yielding  10.75  bushels  per  acre;  176  demonstrations  in 
alfalfa,  with  an  average  yield  of  4.16  tons  per  acre;  238  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  crimson  clover,  with  an  average  yield  of  3.87  tons  of  hay 
per  acre;  151  demonstrations  in  red  clover,  with  an  average  yield  of 
2.8  tons  per  acre;  439  demonstrations  in  so}^  beans,  giving  an  average 
yield  of  17.8  bushels  per  acre.  There  were  130  demonstrations  in 
home  orchards,  embracing  a  total  of  19,876  trees.  The  agents  and 
specialists  assisted  in  the  priming  and  spraying  of  1,172  orchards, 
containing  117,079  trees. 

The  following  pure-bred  live  stock  was  brought  into  the  State 
during  the  year:  Twenty-four  horses,  510  dairy  cattle,  782  pure-bred 
and  388  grade  beef  cattle,  841  hogs,  190  pure-bred  sheep,  and  286 
grades.  There  were  130  poultry  demonstrations,  aggregating  3,600 
birds. 

The  agents  and  specialists  assisted  in  the  treatment  of  2,993  cattle 
for  blackleg  and  10,321  hogs  were  treated  for  cholera ;  6,982  farmers 
were  advised  in  the  use  of  fertilizers;  952  silos  were  built;  1,046 
farmers  were  induced  to  use  lime;  220  farmers’  organizations  were 
established,  with  a  membership  of  3,962;  69  new  buildings  were 
erected;  119  farm  buildings;  60  plans  for  buildings  furnished;  523 
home  waterworks  systems,  and  108  lighting  systems  installed;  388 
houses  were  screened;  173  neAV  pastures  were  started;  43  drainage 
systems  were  established;  stumps  were  removed  on  123  farms;  93 
farms  were  terraced;  1,170  farmers  planted  cover  crops.  New  ma¬ 
chinery  sold:  One  hundred  and  two  binders,  663  mowers,  371  hay- 
rakes,  97  hay  presses,  469  grain  drills,  142  ensilage  cutters,  198  gas 
engines,  1,002  disk  harrows,  201  section  harrows,  132  cream  sepa¬ 
rators,  1,038  two-horse  cultivators,  2,614  one-horse  cultivators,  and 
11,531  other  small  tools. 

The  agents  made  38,975  visits,  traveled  246,912  miles,  furnished  in¬ 
formation  to  23,360  personal  callers,  held  3,197  farmers’  meetings  and 
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10,027  field  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  247,027  persons,  wrote 
23,795  official  letters,  prepared  800  articles  for  publication,  sent  out 
27,632  circular  letters,  distributed  68,770  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  bulletins  and  500,000  college  and  extension  bulletins, 
visited  1,336  in  the  interest  of  club  work,  held  31  extension  schools, 
with  18,998  in  attendance.  The  short  course  at  the  college  was  at¬ 
tended  by  231  farmers.  Seventy-five  boy  and  59  girl  club  members 
attended  agricultural  schools  or  colleges.  Fifty  county  fairs  were 
held,  at  which  3,341  demonstrators,  cooperators,  and  club  members 
made  exhibits.  Sixt}^  farmers  are  keeping  complete  cost  records  and 
320  partial  records.  Improved  seed  was  grown  for  sale  by  770 
farmers;  5,137  farmers  produced  their  own  sirup;  and  2,495  are  re¬ 
ported  as  growing  practically  all  of  their  home  supplies. 

The  new  industries  established  in  the  State  were :  One  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  three  creameries,  two  canning  factories,  and  four  lime  pul¬ 
verizers.  There  were  installed  in  homes  585  labor-saving  devices. 
These  figures  embrace  only  part  of  the  things  of  which  there  is  a 
record.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  several  times  as  many  more  farms  were 
reached,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Club  work. — The  boys’  club  work  was  conducted  entirely  through 
the  district  and  county  agents.  It  was  originally  organized  on  the 
individual  basis,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  conducted 
on  the  community  basis,  six  boj^s  being  the  minimum  number  for  a 
club.  Where  there  were  less  than  six,  the  members  were  enrolled  as 
individuals.  With  the  community  as  a  unit,  the  county  agent  ap¬ 
points  for  each  club  a  supervisory  committee,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  where  the  latter 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  project.  This  committee  assists  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  club  acres,  certifies  to  the  reports,  and  in  other  ways  assists 
the  county  agent.  The  clubs  are  organized  in  the  regular  form;  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  adopted  and  meetings  held  at  stated 
times  through  the  season.  Frequently  these  meetings  are  held  on 
the  demonstration  plats,  the  president  of  the  club  calling  them  to 
order,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  are  read  and  reports  given  by 
all  members  regarding  the  progress  of  the  work.  These  clubs  are 
closely  affiliated  with  the  community  organizations,  where  there  are 
such.  There  were  enrolled  this  year  2,930  corn-club  members,  90  pig- 
club  members,  and  51  potato-club  members. 

Home  demonstration. — The  number  of  county  home-demonstration 
agents  was  increased  from  31  to  47.  The  principal  activity  of  the 
women  agents  was  the  organization  of  girls’  and  women’s  clubs.  The 
total  membership  in  girls’  clubs  was  6,932,  and  the  women’s  clubs, 
5,095.  The  total  number  cooperating  with  these  clubs  was  18,315. 
The  women  agents  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  the 
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increase  of  food  products  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  followed 
this  up  by  a  campaign  for  conservation.  In  every  county  where 
home-demonstration  agents  are  employed,  teachers  and  housekeepers 
have  volunteered  their  services  as  assistants  to  the  county  agents, 
especially  in  teaching  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  agents  gave  special  instructions  to  these  volunteers,  and  through 
this  method  were  able  to  reach  many  more  homes  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  instructed  without  this  cordial  cooperation.  There 
was  an  increase  of  22,093  gardens.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  women  county  agents  continued  to  receive  support  from 
local  committees  and  public-spirited  women  in  all  the  work  that  is 
undertaken.  The  cooperation  of  the  teachers  was  much  more  gen¬ 
eral  than  at  any  previous  time.  * 

Two  negro  women  were  employed  as  district  supervisors.  The 
State  department  of  education,  in  cooperation  with  other  funds  under 
its  control,  has  employed  a  number  of  county  rural  supervisors  for 
vocational  work  in  the  negro  schools.  These  district  supervisors 
have  had  supervision  of  the  work  done  by  the  individual  women  who 
enrolled  in  the  various  counties.  This  work  has  brought  gratifying 
results  in  the  way  of  furnishing  instruction  in  food  preparation, 
gardening,  canning,  and  other  household  matters  to  the  negroes. 

The  specialists  in  home-demonstration  work  assisted  20  agents  in 
115  meetings  during  the  year,  giving  demonstrations  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  foods  and  lectures  on  food  values.  She  has  prepared  three 
bulletins  on  food  topics,  written  many  articles  for  papers,  and  assisted 
the  department  of  home  economics  in  various  agricultural  schools. 

The  specialist  in  health  and  sanitation  was  in  constant  demand 
throughout  the  State.  She  delivered  many  addresses  on  health  topics 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  discussing  health  subjects  before 
schools,  parent-teachers’  associations,  and  girls’  clubs.  She  rendered 
assistance  in  short-course  work,  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
for  increasing  food  production  and  Red  Cross  work,  and  has  also 
prepared  three  circulars  on  health  subjects. 

.V  summary  of  the  lesults  in  home-demonstration  work  is  as  fob 
lows:  Canning-club  work  was  organized  in  96  counties.  Enrollment: 
Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  canning,  1,518  poultry, 
1,325  winter  gardens,  2,184  making  cooking  demonstrations,  911 
carrying  bread  demonstrations.  Number  of  tin  cans  of  vegetables, 
1,602,694;  glass  jars,  295,378;  tin  cans  of  fruit,  375,175;  glass  jars  of 
fruit.  67,116;  peppers,  1,275;  bottles  of  fruit  juice,  5,434;  glasses  of 
jelly,  1,259;  total  of  all  containers,  2,348,336.  Total  from  one-tenth 
acre,  1,899,347,  valued  at  $250,955.31.  Total  from  farms  and  gardens, 
448,089,  valued  at  $176,916.40.  Total  of  all  products  put  up, 
27,871.71. 
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In  tlie  womens’  work  32  egg  circles  and  320  clubs  were  organized; 
009  demonstrated  cooking  and  915  bread  making;  5,199,208  cans  and 
jars  of  vegetables  were  put  up,  valued  at  $9-11,391.90;  3,101,530 
pounds  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  and  G0T.195  gallons  of  brined 
vegetables  were  produced.  There  were  installed  203  fireless  cookers, 
93  iceless  refrigerators,  1,558  flytraps,  47  kitchen  cabinets,  19  floor 
mats,  25  wheel  trays,  20  ironing  boards,  00  water  systems,  1,333  houses 
screened,  225  winter  gardens. 

Agronomy . — The  principal  work  of  the  agronomist  was  teaching 
the  basic  principles  of  crop  production  and  soil  management  through 
lectures  and  meetings,  by  direct  assistance  to  county  agents,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  circulars  on  agronomy  subjects.  lie  gave  special 
attention  to  forage  and  pasture  crops.  Through  the  county  agents  he 
continued  the  distribution  of  improved  strains  of  barley,  soy  beans, 
and  peanuts.  He  also  collected  a  complete  list  of  growers  of  small 
grain  who  had  good  seed  for  sale  for  distribution  to  growers.  En¬ 
couragement  was  given  to  farmers  to  devote  more  attention  to  im¬ 
provement  of  farm  crops  by  seed  selection.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  extension  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  lime  on  legume  crops,  begun  in  1910,  were  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  seed  wheat  bv  the  millers  of  the  State  showed  that  an 
adequate  supply  was  on  hand  for  the  increased  production  asked  for. 
Special  study  was  given  to  methods  employed  by  Washington  County 
farmers  in  growing  Tokyo  soy  beans.  A  largely  increased  acreage 
of  these  beans  was  planted  as  a  result  of  this  study.  The  assistant 
agronomist  devoted  his  time  largely  to  assisting  in  the  organization 
of  farm-loan  associations  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  in¬ 
ducing  the  farmers  to  make  inventories  and  to  keep  farm  accounts. 
Farm  inventories  were  made  by  G50  farmers  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
division  of  extension,  and  350  have  purchased  and  are  keeping  farm 
account  books.  A  study  has  been  made  of  farm-leasing  systems  and 
also  a  study  has  been  made  of  short-time  credit  conditions  as  related 
to  farm  loans. 

A  nimal  husbandry. — Two  specialists  are  employed  under  this  proj¬ 
ect,  which  is  cooperative  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  these  specialists  and  the  county  agents,  800  head  of  pure-bred  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  brought  into  the  State  during  the  year.  Special  stress 
is  placed  on  the  purchase  of  bulls  to  be  used  in  grading  up  the  com¬ 
mon  cattle.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  loaned 
a  number  of  bulls  to  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers.  Such  animals  have  been  located  in  20  communities,  with  an 
increase  of  10  during  the  year.  Assistance  was  given  county  agents  in 
Haywood,  Hardeman,  and  Anderson  Counties  in  live-stock  campaigns 
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conducted  for  increasing  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  bulls.  The  bank¬ 
ers  in  these  counties  assisted  by  offering  loans  at  reduced  rates  of 
interest  on  long-time  notes.  Increased  assistance  was  given  county 
and  community  fairs.  Live  stock  was  shown  at  24  fairs  and  shows, 
and  distinct  improvement  is  noted  in  all  animals  exhibited.  Much 
greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increased  number  of  demonstrations  arranged  by 
the  county  agent.  Reports  were  obtained  on  95  breeding  demonstra¬ 
tions,  with  a  total  of  825  cattle,  as  against  7  demonstrations  last  year; 
52  pure-bred  herds  were  inspected  during  the  year  and  the  owners 
advised  regarding  improvements,  sales,  etc.  In  middle  Tennessee  a 
sale  was  held  on  November  24,  at  which  53  animals  were  sold,  at  an 
average  price  of  $234.84  apiece.  The  specialist  helped  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  inspection  of  the  animals  and  in  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  sale.  Another  sale  was  held  on  March  22,  in  east  Tennessee, 
where  50  animals  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $172.90  apiece.  Similar 
sales  are  planned  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  the 
increased  interest  of  the  farmers  in  almost  every  community  in  the 
promotion  of  this  line  of  work. 

Dairying . — This  project  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Decided  progress  in  this  line  of  work,  especially  in  the  way  of  equip¬ 
ment  of  farms  for  conducting  dairy  work,  was  noted  during  the  year. 
An  increase  of  GOO  silos  was  reported  through  the  specialists  and 
county  agents,  making  a  total  of  more  than  3,000  in  the  State.  A 
dairymen’s  association  was  organized  in  middle  Tennessee.  An  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  affiliate  all  dairy  associations,  cream  and  cheese 
factories  and  cow-testing  associations  with  the  State  association. 
The  legislature  passed  a  bill  creating  the  office  of  State  dairy  com¬ 
missioner.  Educational  dairy  exhibits  were  made  at  the  State  fair 
at  Nashville,  the  tri-State  fair  at  Memphis,  the  east  Tennessee  divi¬ 
sion  fair  at  Knoxville,  and  at  some  of  the  county  fairs.  A  cream¬ 
ery  was  opened  in  Wilson  County  in  August  with  28  patrons,  and 
during  the  first  10  months  of  its  operation  these  had  increased  to 
105,  and  the  patrons  received  about  3G.G  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
fat.  This  creamery  was  established  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
the  dairy  specialist.  Eight  cow-testing  associations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  State,  with  a  membership  of  154.  In  these  associations 
a  record  of  3,225  cows  was  kept.  Three  cooperative  cheese  factories 
have  been  organized  during  the  year.  The  Wears  Valley  factory 
opened  October  23;  the  Laurel  Valley  factory  and  the  Trade  factory 
are  located  in  Johnson  County.  These  cheese  factories  are  estab- 
lished  in  the  mountain  districts  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  ordinary 
farm-dairy  products  to  market.  The  specialists  continued  to  furnish 
upon  request  of  the  county  agents  and  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
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State  bills  of  material  and  information  on  silo  construction,  dairy 
barns,  milk  houses,  etc. 

Marketing  and  rural  organization. — Work  under  this  project  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  tomato 
news  service  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  tomato  growers 
of  the  Humboldt  and  adjoining  districts  of  west  Tennessee,  by  which 
daily  market  bulletins  were  issued  to  the  growers,  which  proved  very 
beneficial  to  them  in  the  marketing  of  their  crops.  Demonstrations 
in  grading  and  packing  of  fruits,  icing  cars,  and  other  necessary  in¬ 
struction  for  the  proper  handling  of  perishable  products  were  given 
in  various  sections,  especially  in  the  case  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  apples,  strawberries,  and  peaches.  To  facilitate  this  line 
of  work  in  the  fruit  and  truck-growing  sections,  the  Nashville,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  furnished  a  special  car  to  be  run  through 
these  important  districts.  Three  or  four  demonstrations  a  day  were 
made  in  grading,  packing,  and  loading  the  products  mentioned.  A 
similar  campaign  was  made  for  3  weeks  to  encourage  the  proper 
handling  and  marketing  of  poultry,  and  bee  production. 

Horticulture. — The  horticultural  work  consisted  largely  of  orchard 
pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations  at  meetings  arranged  by  the 
county  agents.  Plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  furnished  the  agents  and  interested  growers.  Special 
bulletins  and  circular  letters  were  issued  on  this  subject  for  general 
distribution. 

Poultry. — During  the  year  117  poultry  clubs  were  organized  under 
the  poultry  specialist  and  the  county  agents,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,443  members.  Reports  of  the  club  members  show  a  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  flocks.  In  localities  where  no  poultry-club  work 
was  done  the  tendency  was  to  reduce  the  number.  The  principal 
benefits  noted  from  this  line  of  work  brought  about  by  improved 
feeding  methods,  as  advocated  by  the  extension  division,  and  through 
the  recommendation  of  better  houses  and  the  providing  of  more 
green  food  for  the  flocks.  As  a  result  of  the  special  campaign  along 
this  line,  more  than  300  poultry  houses  were  built  or  remodeled, 
17.000  chicks  were  hatched  b}f  poultry-club  members,  and  10,000  were 
raised. 


Beekeeping. — A  beekeeping  specialist  was  employed,  but  owing  to 
ill  health,  had  to  resign  after  a  few  months’  service.  During  his 
brief  connection  with  the  division  the  bee  specialist  organized  bee' 
keepers’  associations  in  five  counties,  assisted  in  a  bee  and  poultry 
campaign,  and  made  personal  visits  to  many  beekeepers  in  21 
counties  of  the  State,  giving  advice  on  modern  systems  of  beekeeping. 

Movable  schools. — Work  under  this  project  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  farmers’  institutes.  Three  divisional  agricultural  meetings 
are  held,  at  Jackson,  Nashville,  and  Knoxville.  These  divisional 
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meetings  are  held  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  agri¬ 
culture.  There  was  a  total  attendance  last  year  of  7,000,  and  speakers 
of  reputation  took  part  in  each  one  of  these  meetings.  In  addition 
to  the  three  main  meetings,  24  movable  schools  were  held  during  the 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  3,572.  These  schools  were  conducted  at 
the  county  seats  and  usually  lasted  a  week.  Instruction  was  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  field  demonstrations,  and  the  judging  of 
farm  products  and  live  stock.  A  car  load  of  equipment  was  used 
for  demonstration  purposes.  The  equipment  consisted  of  live  stock, 
dairy  outfits,  horticultural  and  domestic  science  outfits,  charts,  score 
boards,  etc.  The  campaign  for  increased  food  production  was  car¬ 
ried  on  under  this  project.  In  addition  to  the  regular  extension 
workers,  a  number  of  outside  speakers  were  employed  to  assist  in  this 
campaign,  whose  traveling  expenses  were  paid  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  Their  services  were  donated,  but  the  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  extension  division  from  the  funds  allotted  to  this  project. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

F arm-machinery  specialist. — This  project  was  made  possible  by 
the  support  provided  through  Mr.  George  It.  James  and  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Implement  Machinery  Association.  The  work  was  begun  in 
February,  1017,  and  has  consisted  of  a  study  of  various  farm  engines 
and  implements,  such  as  tractors,  pulverizers,  corn  harvesters,  pea 
and  bean  tillage  machines,  and  harvesting  implements.  Fourteen 
county  agents  were  visited,  and  with  them  representative  farms  were 
examined  in  respect  to  the  economic  use  of  farm  machinery.  This 
specialist  gave  assistance  and  advice  in  the  establishment  of  water, 
sewer,  and  drainage  systems  on  the  farms. 

OUTLOOK. 

Every  branch  of  the  extension  service  in  Tennessee  worked  with 
increased  energy  to  carry  out  the  State  and  national  agricultural 
program.  All  activities  for  promoting  war  work  have  been  coordi¬ 
nated  into  one  central  organization,  working  through  the  extension 
division.  The  community-organization  idea  has  grown  in  strength 
and  usefulness.  The  administration  plans  to  strengthen  lines  of  work 
already  in  operation,  and  will  endeavor  to  reach  every  county  with 
at  least  one  agent.  Tlie  difficulty  of  securing  trained  men  for  agents 
is  the  greatest  drawback  to  expansion ;  but  the  outlook,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  promising. 
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Division  of  Extension,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

DoUcye  Station. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Director  (on  leave)  ;  T.  O.  Walton,  Acting  Director. 

Organization  and  ad  ministration. — The  organization  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  was  continued  practically  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year,  but  its  activities  were  greatly  increased  following  the  entry  of 
this  country  into  the  war  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  greatly 
increased  effort  to  stimulate  increased  food  and  feed  production  and 
the  conservation  of  the  surplus  products  of  Texas. 

Late  in  the  year  Hon.  Clarence  Ousley,  director  of  extension,  was 
called  to  Washington  temporarily  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  T.  O.  Walton  was  made  assistant  director  and  State 
agent,  also  acting  director,  during  the  absence  of  the  director. 

The  organization  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  consisted 
of  the  director,  assistant  director,  2  assistants  for  men’s  work,  2  assist¬ 
ants  for  women’s  work,  7  district  agents,  1  woman  district  agent,  and 
137  county  agents  and  specialists.  This  represents  an  increase  of  21 
in  the  personnel  of  the  department,  the  additions  being  2  district 
agents,  11  county  agents,  4  assistant  county  agents,  1  local  agent  (col¬ 
ored),  3  full-time  specialists,  and  a  loss  of  4  home-demonstration 
agents. 

The  extension  force  is  divided  into  six  divisions  with  a  chief  at  the 
head  of  each : 

(1)  Farm  demonstrations  which  include  men  and  women  district 
and  county  agents,  boys’  and  girls’  club  agents,  and  agents  for 
negroes.  This  division  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  assistant 
director  and  State  agent. 

(2)  Animal-industry  division,  including  specialists  engaged  in 
dairying,  creamery,  and  poultry  work,  hog-cholera  prevention,  and 
the  organization  of  boys’  beef  clubs  and  pig  clubs. 

(3)  Plant-industry  division,  including  specialists  in  field  crops, 
horticulture,  entomology,  and  plant  diseases. 

(4)  Rural-economics  division,  including  specialists  in  farm  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  farm  management,  farm  engineering,  and 
sanitation. 

(5)  Rural-economics  work  and  movable  schools. 

(C)  The  administrative  work  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  in  charge 
of  a  chief  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  director;  the  specialists 
in  each  division  are  responsible  to  their  respective  chiefs  and  make 
weekly  reports  to  them  concerning  their  activities.  The  county 
agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  report  weekly  on  blanks  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose  to  the  district  agents  and  through  them  to  the 
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Washington  office.  District  agents  and  executive  assistants  are  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  the  director  of  extension.  Heretofore  the  dis¬ 
trict  agents  have  maintained  their  residence  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  in  order  to  unify  the  work  and  obtain  the  benefits  of 
closer  contact  with  the  college  it  was  decided  late  in  the  year  to 
require  all  the  district  agents  to  move  to  headquarters  at  College 
Station. 

The  demand  of  the  Government  for  young  men  of  energy  and 
ability  to  serve  as  officers  in  the  newly  organized  Army  called  a  large 
number  of  the  younger  men,  mostly  graduates  of  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  engaged  in  county-agent  work,  from  their  duties  to  the  various 
training  camps  in  the  South,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  fill  their 
places  with  men  well  qualified  for  the  position  of  county  agent.  In 
a  number  of  counties  also  a  new  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing 
assistant  county  agents  who  serve  a  preliminary  training  under  a 
well-qualified  county  agent.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a  supply  of  3roung  men  in  training  who  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  appointment  as  county  agents,  but  unfortunately  the  most 
of  these  young  men  were  called  into  the  military  service.  This  plan, 
however,  promises  so  much  that  it  will  be  continued,  and  the  number 
of  assistant  county  agents  will  be  increased  as  fast  as  the  qualified 
men  are  found  and  the  funds  available  will  permit. 

The  most  cordial  relations  continue  to  exist  between  the  forces  of 
the  college,  the  experiment 'station,  and  the  extension  division.  It  is 
becoming  better  understood  by  those  in  charge  of  the  policy  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State  of  Texas  that  the  agricultural  college 

o  c 

and  experiment  station  are  the  sources  of  agricultural  information, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  extension  division  to  carry  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  rural  people.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  some  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work  between  the  extension  division  and  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Under  authority  granted  by  State  law  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  is  authorized  and  instructed  to  con¬ 
duct  farmers’  institutes  and  in  connection  with  this  work  has  organ¬ 
ized  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  other  lines  of  agricultural  extension 
work  which  results  in  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  ' 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  excessive 
drought  which  extended  over  the  entire  western  part  of  the  State, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  cattle  from  that 
locality  to  other  regions  more  abundantly  supplied  with  feed,  a 
market-reporting  service  was  established  at  Fort  Worth  under  coop¬ 
erative  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organi¬ 
zation,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  States  Delations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  extension  division  to  facili¬ 
tate  this  movement  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  The  movement 
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was  under  full  headway  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  no  definite 
report  was  possible  at  that  time. 

Publications. — Circulars  and  bulletins  are  prepared  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  specialists,  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  and  heads 
of  the  departments  in  the  college,  and  are  published  and  distributed 
at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the  necessity  demands.  Leaflets 
and  newspaper  articles  are  prepared  by  the  extension  editor,  but 
before  publication  these  are  reviewed  and  approved  b}^  the  division 
having  such  subject  matter  in  charge. 

The  Farm  News  is  published  biweekly  and  is  distributed  to  the 
complete  mailing  list  of  the  division.  This  is  a  small  four-page 
leaflet  containing  timely  information  relative  to  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters.  All  newspapers  of  the  State  are  furnished  weekly  press  letters 
containing  matters  suitable  for  publication  in  their  respective  papers. 
No  plate  matter  is  sent  out. 

During  the  fiscal  year  printed  matter  was  published  as  follows: 
Bulletins,  71,500  copies,  1,584,000  pages;  circulars,  154, 5l0  copies, 
258,830  pages;  leaflets,  208,520  copies,  208,520  pages;  Farm  News, 
201.000  copies,  804,000  pages;  total,  635,530  copies. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1917 : 

CD  J 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 


cooperative  demonstration  work _  $66,  GSG.  63 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other 

bureaus _  7,  315.  76 

Federal  Smith-Lever _  75,  940.  22 

State  Smith-Lever _  65,  940.  22 

County  appropriations _  90,  254.  67 


Total _ _ _  306, 137.  50 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing,  county  agents,  home-demonstration  work, 
rural  women’s  clubs,  movable  schools,  boys’  clubs,  negro  work,  plant 
industry,  creamery,  dairying,  animal  industry,  and  rural  economics. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were  used  in  the 
following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  home-demon¬ 
stration  work,  boys’  clubs,  creamery,  and  dairying. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County  agents. — Material  progress  was  made  during  the  year 
under  the  leadership  of  the  assistant  director  and  State  agent,  as¬ 
sisted  b}^  seven  district  agents.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
90  county  agents.  The  value  of  the  work  of  the  county  agent  is 
being  more  generally  recognized  by  the  counties,  and  they  are  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  services  of  men  trained  along  agricultural  lines.  Where 
the  work  of  the  county  agent  has  been  well  organized  and  efficiently 
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carried  out,  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  local 
cooperation  except  in  those  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
which  have  been  seriously  affected  by  drought  during  the  past  two 
years.  Thirty-five  additional  counties  made  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  of  the  work  during  this  year,  and  only  three  counties 
withdrew  their  financial  support.  County  agents  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  work  through  local  community  organizations,  and  many  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  are  thoroughly  organized.  Where  fann¬ 
ers’  organizations  are  already  in  existence  no  effort  is  made  to  form 
new  and  competitive  associations,  but  the  agent  is  instructed  rather 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  established  farmers’  organizations 
wherever  cooperation  can  be  secured. 

The  vast  amount  of  extra  work  required  of  the  county  agent  this 
year  in  assisting  the  Government  in  obtaining  information  of  impor¬ 
tance  relative  to  organizing  its  forces  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  regular  work  on  which  the  activi- 
ties  of  the  agent  are  normally  focused.  Notwithstanding  this  added 
burden,  however,  material  progress  has  been  made  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  detailed  table,  showing  the  number  of  demonstrations 
with  various  crops  and  the  result  obtained: 


Sonic  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations  in  1017. 


Kind  of  crop. 

- 

' 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
dem¬ 
onstra¬ 
tors. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
dem¬ 
onstra¬ 
tors  re¬ 
port¬ 
ing. 

Total 

acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
co- 
oper¬ 
ators. 

Total. 

acreage 

coop¬ 

erators. 

Total. 

Tlem- 

onstra-  Acres, 
tions.  j 

Maize . 

86 

62 

186 

85 

1.  491 

,47 

1  677 

Feterita . 

21 

21 

366 

72  bushels . 

190 

516 

211 

'  882 

Kafir . 

62 

36 

2,  490 

38 

2  490 

Corn . 

1.767 

1.017 

16.211 

26  bushels . 

8,  323 

26,749 

9,  340 

42.960 

Cotton 1 . 

988 

608 

17,605 

813  pounds .... 

8,  073 

40, 637 

8,681 

58,  242 

Oats  a . 

285 

184 

9,  165 

499 

3, 144 

683 

12  60") 

W  heat 2 . 

281 

ISO 

1.918 

fills] I <*  1st 

499 

12.090 

679 

14  (fig 

Barley 2 . 

27 

14 

293 

38  bushels . 

11 

160 

25 

453 

Itice3 . 

15 

4 

3.004 

77  hi  ishnfs 

1 

600 

5 

3  604 

It  ye  3 . 

•42 

27 

151  i 

32  bushels . 

27 

1514 

Alfalfa 3 . 

54 

22 

804 

A  f  otis 

57 

797 

79 

1,601 

Cane (hay)3 . 

81 

30 

487 

343 

1,993 

373 

2, 180 

Sorghum 3 . 

78 

52 

3,018 

53 

426 

105 

3  444 

Sudan  grass3 . 

140 

85 

2,250 

345 

5, 524 

4:50 

1,  774 

Meadow  and  pasture . 

13 

11 

61 

11 

63 

22 

124 

Millet3 . 

17 

5 

292 

5 

292 

Clover 3 . 

88 

41 

90 

10 

20 

51 

lit 

So/  beans 

135 

102 

1.569 

(21)  tons . 

|  645 

6  705 

747 

8  V74 

\ljj  tons  . 

Peanuts  4> 5 . 

494 

291 

6,354 

(24*  bushels. . . . 

}l,  498 

12, 596 

1,789 

18, 950 

)12  tons . 

1 

Cow  peas  6 5 . . . 

321 

177 

7. 421 

/IS*  bushels.-. . . 

>1. 2:38 

8, 192 

1, 415 

15,615 

\2)  tons . 

Field  peas4 . 

39 

39 

10, 027 

8 1  bushels . 

200 

239 

10  027 

Velvet  bean 4  . 

107 

42 

458 

15)  bushels. . . . 

202 

1, 165 

244 

1  623 

Mexican  beans4  . 

18 

ii 

250 

12  bushels . 

259 

Spanish  peanut  . . . 

12 

7 

125 

29.5  bushels. . . 

125 

; 

84,894 

122, 868 

207,  7(53) 

*  Seed  cotton. 

•Small  grain. 

;  Hay,  forage  or  clover. 


4  Seed  bushel 
1  Cured  hay. 
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It  ^vill  be  noted  that  a  considerable  number  of  demonstrators  who 
started  out  in  the  spring  failed  to  report  on  their  work  in  the  fall. 
Under  normal  conditions  this  is  always  unavoidable,  but  it  was  aim- 
merited  because  of  the  excessive,  persistent  drought  which  prevailed 
over  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  many  instances  being  so  severe 
that  absolutely  no  crops  whatever  were  produced,  and  many  farmers 
were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock.  Notwithstanding  these 
conditions,  the  average  results  in  crop  yield  obtained  by  those  demon¬ 
strators  reporting  will  be  seen  to  be  very  much  above  that  of  the  State 
average  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  efforts  of  county  agents  have  influenced  farmers  to  select  better 
seed,  to  care  for  it,  test  it  carefully,  and  plant  it  on  land  prepared  in 
the  proper  season.  Results  from  fall-plowTing  demonstrations  have 
indicated  the  great  advantage  of  this  practice,  and  all  demonstrators 
are  encouraged  to  prepare  their  land  very  early  in  the  season.  Re¬ 
ports  show-  that  11,303  farmers  were  influenced  to  select  their  seed 
corn  (including  Kafir,  milo,  and  feterita)  for  next  year's  crop,  and 
78,310  bushels  of  seed  were  selected  according  to  the  agents’  direction; 
1,3:22  demonstrators  fall  plowed  their  demonstration  plats;  573  dem¬ 
onstrators  planted  a  fall  cover  crop,  which  they  turned  under  later; 
3,338  harvested  crops  for  silage;  1,092  were  influenced  to  select  care¬ 
fully  in  the  field  their  cotton  seed  for  next  year’s  crop;  773  prepared 
their  demonstration  acres  in  the  fall;  and  102  sowed  the  cover  crop  on 
the  land  to  be  planted  in  cotton.  The  acreage  of  small  grain  was 
largely  increased  through  the  active  campaign  of  agents,  who  induced 
banks  and  other  organizations  to  provide  large  quantities  of  selected 
seed,  which  was  furnished  the  farmers  at  cost.  Much  of  the  small 
seed  thus  secured  had  been  grown  on  demonstration  fields  under  the 
supervision  of  county  agents.  Demonstrations  in  the  production  and 
proper  utilization  of  hay,  forage,  and  cover  crops  were  conducted  on 
dll  farms,  with  216  reporting,  the  average  yield  being  approximately 
3  tons  per  acre;  823  acres  were  grazed  off  as  pasture  demonstrations; 
212  acres  of  legumes  in  this  class  of  crops  were  inoculated  under  the 
direction  of  county  agents.  The  acreage  of  peanuts,  cowpeas,  velvet 
beans,  and  soy  beans  was  greatly  increased  in  all  the  counties,  but 
especially  in  cast  Texas.  County  agents  report  a  total  of  178,515 
acres  of  these  crops  in  their  counties  directly  due  to  their  efforts  and 
influence,  12,734  of  these  wTere  thrashed  for  seed  and  10,728  acres  cut 
for  hay;  27,250  were  grazed  off  at  an  estimated  average  value  for 
grazing  of  $25.23  per  acre;  7,289  acres  were  turned  under  for  soil 
improvement;  and  124  acres  were  inoculated  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  agent. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  grown  by  273  demonstrators,  112  of  them  re¬ 
porting  a  total  of  1,234  acres,  with  an  average  of  273|  bushels  per 
acre;  400  acres  were  treated  for  diseases;  and  29  demonstrators  re- 
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ported  a  total  acreage  of  154|  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  yielding  an 
average  of  151)  bushels  per  acre. 

Two  hundred  and  eight  demonstration  home  orchards,  containing 
32,833  trees,  were  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agents 
and  extension  specialists;  in  addition  to  this  840  orchards  were  in¬ 
spected  and  suggestions  made  concerning  matters  for  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  assist  the  small  farmer  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  live-stock  industry,  and  these  efforts  have  met  with 
success,  especially  in  east  Texas.  Thirty-six  pure-bred  stallions,  30 
pure-bred  jacks,  and  2,741  brood  mares  were  located  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  through  the  agents’  influence;  47  demonstrations 
in  feeding  horses  and  115  in  feeding  mules  were  given;  292  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  bulls,  1,789  pure-bred  dairy  cows  or  heifers,  and  2,477 
grade  dairy  cows  were  brought  into  this  section  of  the  State,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  county  agent ;  2,492  farmers  were  induced  to 
study  better  methods  of  feeding,  and  196  demonstrations  in  dairy 
work  were  supervised  with  3,568  demonstrations;  two  creameries,  32 
cream  routes,  8  cow-testing  associations,  and  44  dairy  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciations  were  established ;  284  pure-bred  beef  breed  bulls,  2,066  pure¬ 
bred  beef  cows  or  heifers,  and  4,149  grade  cows  of  the  beef  type  were 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  State;  106  breeding  herds  of  beef  cattle 
were  started  and  35  feeding  demonstrations  were  conducted  with  a 
total  of  7,389  cattle  in  the  demonstration;  7  cattle  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions  or  clubs  were  formed,  with  a  membership  of  239.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  cattle-dipping  vats  were  built  through  the  influence  of  the 
county  agents,  and  2,791  are  being  constructed  under  their  super¬ 
vision.  The  dipping  solution  was  tested  in  755  different  vats,  and 
925,602  cattle  were  dipped  for  tick  during  the  year. 

Through  the  county  agents’  influence  4,694  pure-bred  hogs  and  391 
pure-bred  sheep  were  distributed  among  the  farmers,  and  1,652 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  start  growing  grazing  crops  for  their 
hogs  and  sheep. 

Demonstration  agents  and  other  extension  workers  also  have  in¬ 
duced  farmers  to  take  better  care  of  their  animals  and  treat  them  for 
diseases.  The  number  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
county  agents  are,  for  blackleg,  82,619;  ticks,  186,630;  lice,  6,938;  hog 
cholera,'  single  treatment,  30,121;  simultaneous  treatment,  20,716; 
hogs  treated  for  worms,  4,869;  for  lice,  6,938;  for  mange,  16,870; 
sheep  treated  for  worms,  55;  for  scabies,  327;  and  ticks,  1,168. 

During  the  year  count}^  agents  made  94,630  visits  to  demonstrators, 
cooperators,  other  farmers,  and  business  men,  traveling  650,035  miles 
by  rail,  team,  and  otherwise.  They  received  57,297  visits  at  their  re¬ 
spective  offices,  attended  5,041  farmers’  meetings,  with  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  441.109.  They  held  1,528  field  meetings,  with  a  total  attend- 
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ance  of  17,770;  they  wrote  46,560  official  letters,  3,018  articles  for  local 
newspapers,  and  sent  out  to  farmers  of  their  counties  141,507  circular 
letters,  80,237  United  Stattes  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins, 
and  73,543  State,  college,  or  experiment  station  bulletins. 

Boys ’  club  work. — The  boys’  club  work  is  supervised  by  a  State 
boys’  agricultural  agent  and  a  special  State  pig-club  agent,  who  is  paid 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  under  cooperative  agreement.  The 
field  work  was  performed  by  these  two  agents  and  the  county  agents 
cooperating  with  local  school  authorities,  bankers,  and  other  business 
men. 

The  total  club  enrollment  for  this  vear  was  12,869,  divided  as  fol- 

/  / 

lows :  Corn  clubs,  3,513 ;  cotton  clubs,  1,339 ;  peanut  clubs,  1,433 ;  grain- 
sorghum  clubs,  800;  pig  clubs,  5,115;  and  baby-beef  clubs,  569.  This 
is  a  gain  in  total  enrollment  over  last  year  of  3,738.  The  average  yield 
of  the  10  highest  records  in  corn  was  74.19  bushels  per  acre,  grown  at 
an  average  cost  of  27  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  the  10 
highest  records  in  grain  sorghums  was  36.3  bushels  per  acre,  at  an 
average  cost  of  24  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  the  10 
highest  records  in  cotton  was  1,572.7  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  at 
an  average  cost  of  3  cents  per  pound  for  the  seed  cotton.  The  average 
initial  weight  of  3  of  the  highest  baby  beeves  was  202.6  pounds,  the 
average  final  weight  544  pounds,  the  average  net  profit  in  feeding 
$36.54  per  animal. 

With  the  financial  assistance  of  bankers,  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  were  furnished  pure-bred  pigs,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  work  accomplished  this  year  was  the  locating  of  well-bred 
sows  from  the  Fort  Worth  stockyards  in  east  and  southeast  Texas 
counties,  where  there  was  an  excellent  feed  crop.  These  hogs  had  been 
shipped  from  the  drought-stricken  sections  of  Texas  to  the  markets 
at  Fort  Worth.  They  were  selected  there  by  the  pig-club  specialist, 
immunized  against  hog  cholera,  and  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  the 
various  counties,  where  the}7  were  distributed  to  boys  who  had  made 
arrangements  for  financial  assistance  with  the  local  banks  whenever 
necessary. 

State  exhibits  and  contests  of  club  members  were  held  at  the  State 
fair,  at  Dallas,  at  the  Cotton  Palace,  Waco,  and  the  Texas  boys  also 
participated  in  the  interstate  club  contest  at  the  Oklahoma  State  fair, 
tlie  Louisiana  State  fair,  and  the  Southern  Live-Stock  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans.  Twelve  local  county  encampment  schools  of  from 
two  to  five  days’  duration,  one  State  encampment  school  at  the  Dallas 
State  fair,  and  one  short-course  school  at  the  Stale  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  were  held  during  the  year,  with  an  approximate  total  attendance 
of  1,050  club  boys.  The  average  attendance  at  the  local  county 
encampments  Avas  about  40  club  boys,  and  there  Avas  also  a  very  good 
attendance,  during  the  day  meeting,  of  parents  and  other  people  in- 
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terested.  At  the  State  encampment  at  Dallas  410  people  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  club  boys  were  formed  into  a  military  organization  con- 
sisting  of  two  battalions  or  four  companies  each.  Each  company  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  captain,  the  assistant  State  agents 
being  used  for  captains.  During  the  farmers’  short  course  in  July 
160  club  boys  were  assembled  at  the  college,  a  special  program  of 
instruction  being  arranged  for  them. 

Home  demonstration  and  girls’’  dab  work. — Home-demonstration 
work  has  been  conducted  in  30  counties.  The  total  enrollment  of 
these  clubs  this  year  was  6,593,  as  compared  with  4,575  last  year. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  branches — home-demonstration,  can¬ 
ning  clubs,  and  poultry  clubs.  ^In  the  home-demonstration  work, 
1,725  women  were  enrolled,  of  whom  1,112  did  active  work.  There 
were  152  organized  clubs,  SO  of  these  holding  regular  meetings. 
Members  of  the  home-demonstration  clubs  put  up  585,824  cans  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  112,880  pounds  of  fruits,  and  put  up 
4,505  gallons  brined  vegetables.  Winter  gardens  were  made  by  146 
women,  432  were  instructed  in  butter  making,  and  160  were  instructed 
in  bread  making.  Four  county  rest  rooms  were  established  in  county 
seats  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  county  home-demonstration  agent. 
These  rest  rooms  were  equipped  with  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of 
farm  women,  and  usually  had  demonstration  kitchens  in  connection 
with  them. 

The  enrollment  in  the  girls'  canning-club  work  was  3,118,  over 
one-half  of  whom  made  complete  reports  of  their  work.  Club  girls 
raised  752,385  pounds  of  tomatoes  and  92,157  pounds  of  beans  on 
one-tenth  acre  plats.  From  the  one-tenth  acre  plats  83,077  cans  of 
tomatoes,  28,488  jars  of  tomatoes,  and  49,922  cans  of  other  vegetables 
were  put  up,  while  66,479  jars  of  additional  miscellaneous  products 
were  put  up  by  club  girls.  The  total  estimated  value  of  products  put 
up  by  club  girls  is  $58,277.24;  total  number  of  girls  making  towels, 
aprons,  and  laundry  bags  is  1,619:  making  caps,  1,898,  and  making 
uniform  dresses,  981. 

Boys’  and  girls’  poultry  clubs  enrolled  875  members  of  whom  600 
qualified  as  to  the  requirements  in  number  of  eggs  set  and  chickens 
raised.  Of  these  club  members,  187  took  entire  charge  of  the  farm 
flocks  of  poultry;  347  purchased  pure-bred  eggs,  64  purchased  pure¬ 
bred  birds,  and  64  made  brooders  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished 
bv  the  home-demonstration  agent. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  during  the  early  summer,  young  ladies 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  the 
various  normal  schools  of  Texas,  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
emergency  food  campaign.  Organizations  were  perfected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  leader  of  home-demonstration  work,  and  371 
volunteer  demonstrators  served  through  the  canning  season.  As  a 
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direct  result  of  their  campaign  2, 470,000  containers  of  food  were 
saved  and  5.4*20  people  were  influenced  directly  to  conserve  food. 
The  young  women  who  volunteered  for  this  service  served  without 
pay.  and  deserve  the  highest  prize  for  their  patriotic  zeal. 

Club  rallies  and  exhibits  were  held  in  all  the  counties  where  there 
was  an  active  organization.  A  short  course  was  given  at  the  State 
agricultural  college  during  the  season  of  the  Texas  farmers’  congress 
in  July,  and  an  encampment  of  a  large  number  of  club  girls  was 
held  at  the  State  fair  at  Dallas  in  October.  The  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  this  encampment  was  granted  on  a  competitive  basis.  This  en¬ 
campment  was  under  the  direct- charge  of  the  State  leader  and  her 
assistants,  and  the  State  fair  association  furnished  dormitory  and 
equipment  necessary  to  take  care  of  them  properly.  It  also  fur¬ 
nished  meals  free  and  free  tickets  to  the  fair. 

Negro  work. — This  work  is  under  the  farm-demonstration  divi¬ 
sion.  and  is  carried  on  by  two  negro  men  who  work  entirely  with 
negro  men  and  boys,  and  two  negro  women  trained  in  domestic 
science  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  negro  Women 
and  girls. 

The  plan  of  the  negro  work  is  to  teach  by  actual  demonstration 
successful  methods  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  field.  Special  work 
emphasized  for  these  people  has  been  the  growing  of  food  and  feed 
crops  and  the  conservation  of  the  same.  Special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  growing  of  corn  among  the  men  and  better  gardening 
among  the  women,  together  with  instructions  and  demonstrations  in 
canning,  drying,  and  pickling  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Fifty 
demonstrations  were  conducted  by  negro  farmers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  negro  agents  and  visited  regularly  by  them.  The  negro 
women  agents  organized  and  instructed  05  negro  women  and  girls’ 
organizations  numbering  over  1.000  club  members. 

Animal  industry. — This  work  is  carried  on  by  a  leader,  two 
assistants,  and  three  specialists  working  under  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  boys’  pig-club  work, 
creamery  work,  and  dairying.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  giving  practical  demonstrations 
in  feeding  and  breeding  farm  animals,  organizing  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions,  cow-testing  associations,  pig  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  and  also 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  transportation  of  live  stock  from 
the  drought-stricken  regions  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  to 
those  parts  of  east  and  southeast  Texas  having  an  abundance  of 
feed  and  adapted  to  the  various  phases  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
This  work  was  inaugurated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  an  office  was  maintained  in  Fort  Worth,  but  the  work  was  not 
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complete  at  tlic  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  definite  results  can  not 
be  given  at  the  present  time. 

One  specialist  in  charge  of  dairy  work  and  one  in  charge  of 
creamery  work  devoted  their  entire  time  to  giving  instruction  to 
organized  clubs  of  farmers  in  better  methods  of  sanitary  dairying, 
proper  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  those  localities  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  successful,  the  organization  of  creameries,  and  the 
standardization  of  the  products  of  creameries  already  established. 

Plant  industry. — This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  leader 
assisted  by  six  specialists  in  charge  of  agronomy,  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  horticulture,  agricultural  engineering,  and  pecan  im¬ 
provement. 

In  order  better  to  correlate  the  plant-industry  work  being  carried 
on  at  the  college,  a  “  plant-industry  council  ”  was  formed  that 
meets  monthly  with  the  extension  division.  At  this  meeting  the 
specialists  engaged  in  the  work  of  plant  industry  in  the  extension 
division,  the  experiment  station,  and  the  college  instructors,  discuss 
questions  of  importance  in  their  respective  fields  of  work,  and  decide 
upon  definite  policies  to  be  followed.  This  has  done  much  to 
harmonize  the  three  separate  divisions  engaged  in  this  work,  and  in¬ 
sures  unity  of  effort  and  avoids  duplication. 

One  special  line  of  work  in  seed-corn  improvement  was  started, 
and  on  account  of  the  drought  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  failure  of  many  farmers  to  produce  their  seed  corn, 
this  branch  of  the  work  developed  this  year  into  a  very  important 
feature,  and  the  specialist  in  charge  of  this  work  was  commissioned 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  a  special  enactment  of  Congress  authorizing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  large  amount  of  seed  corn  to  be  held  in  storage,  tested, 
and  resold  to  farmers  at  actual  cost. 

The  specialist  in  charge  of  agricultural  engineering  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  giving  instructions  and  demonstrations  in  proper 
methods  of  terracing  land  to  prevent  its  damage  by  soil  washing,  and 
also  to  conserve  the  storm  waters  in  regions  of  limited  rainfall  so 
that  the  water  may  be  retained  on  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop. 
In  numerous  instances  in  west  Texas  fields  given  over  to  these 
terracing  demonstrations  produced  average  crops  of  corn  and  cotton 
where  fields  similarly  situated  but  not  terraced  produced  no  crop 
at  all.  All  county  agents  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
level  in  terracing  work  and  they  in  turn  have  been  able  to  instruct 
many  of  their  demonstrators  and  cooperators  and  have  encouraged 
the  purchase  of  levels  among  the  farmers  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties.  In  many  instances  these  levels  are  purchased  bv  the  countv 
commissioners’  court  and  are  loaned  to  farmers  in  the  county  for  a 
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limited  length  of  time.  Where  this  work  has  been  inaugurated  the 
demand  for  these  levels  keeps  them  in  practically  constant  use. 

Rural  economics . — The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  instruction 
to  county  agents,  farmers,  and  business  men's  organizations  relative 
to  effective  plans  and  methods  of  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
a  more  diversified  system  of  agriculture  and  the  better  marketing  and 
grading  of  farm  products.  The  work  was  conducted  by  a  leader  and 
six  assistants  who  were  specialists  in  this  line  of  work.  Definite  re¬ 
sults  were  noted  in  three  special  lines  of  work — the  proper  handling, 
storing,  and  marketing  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  proper  grading  and 
marketing  of  cotton,  and  a  market-news  service  with  reference  to 
the* movement  of  cattle  and  feed  between  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  also  on  interstate  shipments.  The  latter  work  was  started 
during  the  summer  and  was  in  active  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Much  good  work  had  been  accomplished  and  the  results 
were  apparent,  but  as  the  work  was  continuing  no  definite  report  can 
be  made  as  to  the  actual  results.  This  will  naturally  appear  in  the 
report  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

outlook. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  extension  forces  in  Texas 
were  better  organized  than  ever  before.  This  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  very  active  campaign  for  increased  food  and  feed  production 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  forces  and  the  apparent  necessity  of  util¬ 
izing  every  agency  possible  to  further  this  work.  The  one  idea 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  the  workers  was  to  do  the  most 
efficient  service  possible  in  their  respective  lines  of  endeavor,  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  manifested  is  commendable.  The  legislature 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  assist  the  work  by  permitting  counties  to 
increase  their  appropriation  for  home-demonstration  work  to  $1,500 
per  annum,  which  is  $500  more  than  they  are  permitted  to  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  men’s  work.  This  is  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which 
their  work  has  been  received  by  the  people  of  Texas. 

VIRGINIA. 

Division  of  Extension,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

Jesse  M.  Jones,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration, — The  year  began  with  a  very 
important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  extension  division. 
President  J.  D.  Eggleston,  who  had  been  acting  director  for  some 
time,  was  relieved  of  this  duty  by  the  selection  of  Jesse  M.  Jones  as 
85164°— 19 - 10 
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director.  The  policy  of  the  director  has  been  to  bring  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  State  leaders  in  extension  work  to  the  college  at 
Blacksburg.  There  were  no  important  changes  other  than  these  in 
the  plans  of  the  work  during  the  year,  neither  was  there  any  change 
in  the  method  of  procedure. 

The  extension  forces  of  the  State  consist  of  the  director,  a  State 
agent  in  charge  of  men’s  work,  a  State  agent  in  charge  of  women’s 
work,  3  district  agents  in  men’s  work,  an  assistant  State  agent  in 
charge  of  bo3^s’  clubs,  2  district  agents  in  women’s  work,  1  home- 
economics  specialist,  1  district  agent  in  charge  of  negro  men’s  work, 
1  district  agent  in  charge  of  negro  women’s  work,  4  full-time  spe¬ 
cialists,  3  part-time  specialists,  49  county  farm-demonstration  agents, 
3  assistant  countv  farm -demonstration  agents,  41  county  home- 
demonstration  agents,  15  assistant  home-demonstration  agents,  17 
negro  county  farm  agents,  and  35  part-time  county  agents  in  negro 
women’s  work.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  employees  all 
along  the  line  over  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  is  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  women  county  agents,  of  which  the  number 
is  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  State,  agent  in 
charge  of  men’s  work  continues  to  have  his  headquarters  at  Burke- 
ville.  The  State  agent  in  charge  of  women’s  work  moved  her  head¬ 
quarters  to  Blacksburg.  All  district  agents  still  have  headquarters 
in  the  field.  The  boys’  club  agents  and  all  specialists  have  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Blacksburg.  The  extension  division  is  a  definite  department 
of  the  college  holding  the  same  relative  position  as  the  experiment 
station  and  the  department  of  agricultural  instruction. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  relations  of  the  extension  division 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  institution  are  cordial.  There  is 
no  written  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  extension  di- 
vision  and  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  but  friendly  relations 
obtain  and  much  work  is  done  in  cooperation.  An  informal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  exists  bearing 
particularly  upon  the  negro  home-makers’  club  work,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  negro  women  school  supervisors. 
These  women  devote  nine  months  of  the  y ear  to  the  supervision  of 
industrial  work  in  negro  schools  and  three  months  to  club  work  with 
women  and  girls.  The  names  of  these  women  appear  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  extension  division  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  the 
land-grant  college  for  the  negroes  of  the  State,  is  actively  cooperative 
in  the  support  and  direction  of  negro  extension  work.  The  negro 
district  agents  make  their  headquarters  at  this  institution.  The  ex¬ 
tension  division  has  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  State  farmers’  institute,  State  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and  other  volunteer  agricultural  organizations. 
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After  war  was  declared  the  governor  appointed  a  State  council  of 
defense  and  named  as  members  of  this  council  the  director  of  exten¬ 
sion  and  State  agent  in  charge  of  women’s  work.  These  members  of 
the  State  council  of  defense  have  been  charged  with  the  direction  of 
all  agricultural  and  home-life  problems  relating  to  production  and 
conservation  of  food.  County  councils  of  defense  were  formed  and 
in  all  cases  where  there  were  county  agents  the}7  were  given  places  as 
members  of  this  council.  Through  such  a  plan  a  strong  organization 
is  being  developed  that  not  only  promises  to  give  valuable  support  to 
the  extension  forces  during  the  period  of  the  war,  but  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  permanent  organization  to  support  the  work  in  the  State 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

No  library  for  the  extension  division  is  maintained.  Books  of 
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especial  value  to  extension  workers  are  provided  with  extension  funds 
and  placed  in  the  college  library.  This  library  is  available  to  all 
extension  workers. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  the  extension  di¬ 
vision  occupied  rooms  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  From  September 
15  to  January  1  the  division  occupied  quarters  in  the  basement  of  the 
agricultural  hall.  After  January  1  quarters  were  taken  up  in  a 
building  on  the  campus  consisting  of  seven  rooms  and  a  basement. 
Twenty-one  extension  employees  have  offices  in  this  building. 

Publications. — During  the  year  six  bulletins,  with  68  pages  and 
46,000  copies,  2,000  vegetable  charts,  15,000  posters,  and  10,000  food- 
conservation  cards,  were  issued.  Beginning  with  January  1  a  News 
Letter  has  been  issued  every  month,  giving  important  extension  news 
items,  activities  of  county  agents  and  specialists,  instructional  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  other  matters  that  need  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  extension  work.  All  publications  and  literature  are 
distributed  through  regular  mailing  lists,  specialists,  and  county 
agents.  News  articles  giving  information  on  agricultural  and  home 
economics  activities  of  the  extension  division  are  prepared  every 
week  for  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  editor 
of  the  extension  division  has  general  charge  of  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  these  articles. 

Finances. — The  resources  of  the  extension  division  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  were: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 


operative  demonstration  work _ .$37,031.01 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _  45.  331.93 

State  Smith-Lever _  35,331.93 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus  _ _ _  2,  39G.  84 

State  appropriation _  2,168.07 

County  appropriation  and  other  sources _  33,  601.74 

Other  funds _  9, 122.  00 


Total _  164,983.52 
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Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications,  county 
agents,  home-demonstration  work,  cheese  making,  animal  husbandry, 
-horticulture,  dairying,  poultry  clubs,  drainage,  negro  women  and 
girls,  negro  men  and  bo}rs,  movable  schools,  and  bo3Ts’  clubs.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the 
following  projects:  Administration,  county  agents,  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  work,  cheese  making,  poultry,  negro  women  and  girls’,  negro 
men  and  bo37s’,  and  bo3Ts’  clubs. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County -agent  work. — The  work  was  carried  on  in  49  counties  of 
the  State  with  increasingly  satisfactory  results.  The  personnel  of  the 
agents’  force  is  being  gradually  improved  through  the  securing  of 
better- trained  men.  Most  of  the  untrained  men  who  were  formerly 
emplo37ed  have  retired  voluntarily  from  the  work  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  trained  men.  As  was  true  in  all  the  States,  the 
county  agents  rendered  heroic  service  in  emergency  problems  that 
arose  following  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  world  war.  Too 
much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  devoted  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  county  agents  to  meet  the  emergency  problems  that  arose  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  county  agents: 

White :  The  agents  made  48,579  farm  visits ;  traveled  306,918  miles; 
answered  23,687  calls ;  held  2,559  meetings ;  addressed  2,357  meetings 
with  a  total  attendance  of  103,572;  held  758  field  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  3,444;  wrote  34,310  letters;  prepared  for  publication 
1,355  articles;  prepared  31,963  circulars;  distributed  29,464  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins;  distributed  17,631  State 
college  bulletins  and  circulars;  made  2,142  visits  to  schools;  assisted 
163  schools  in  outlining  courses  in  agriculture;  assisted  in  13  exten¬ 
sion  schools,  or  short  courses,  with  an  attendance  of  3,200 ;  assisted  in 
organizing  209  farmers’  clubs,  with  a  total  membership  of  11,842; 
erected  207  buildings,  improved  287,  furnished  plans  for  157,  painted 
or  whitewashed  483 ;  installed  water  systems  in  122  homes ;  installed 
55  home-lighting  systems;  improved  sanitary  conditions  in  1,528 
homes;  screened  1,491  houses;  installed  285  ftytraps;  erected  1,601 
sanitary  privies;  induced  1,302  farmers  to  adopt  s}rstematic  rotation; 
established  418  new  pastures;  109  drainage  S3Tstems;  started  or  im¬ 
proved  3,579  home  orchards;  influenced  8,128  farmers  to  save  surplus 
products  for  winter  use;  induced  4,572  farmers  to  plant  winter  cover 
crops;  advised  16,035  farmers  regarding  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer; 
conducted  3,890  fertilizer  demonstrations;  influenced  1,149  communi¬ 
ties  to  buy  fertilizer  cooperatively,  value  of  fertilizer  bought  co- 
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operatively  $213, 115,  amount  saved,  $21,834;  induced  3,797  farmers 
to  take  better  care  of  manure ;  built  853  silos ;  influenced  the  building 
of  490  additional  silos;  influenced  5,358  farmers  to  use  lime;  in¬ 
fluenced  the  installation  of  28  lime  crushers  and  the  building  of  151 
lime  kilns;  conducted  383  demonstrations  with  home  orchards,  with 
a  total  of  25,395  trees;  influenced  the  pruning  of  1,139  orchards  and 
spraying  of  630;  established  185  orchards  with  11,991  trees;  assisted 
in  caring  foi  57  commercial  orchards.  The  total  number  of  trees  in 
all  orchards  under  the  supervision  of  county  agents  was  178,808. 

The  following  table  gives  some  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations 
for  1917 : 

Some  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations  in  Virginia  in  1917. 


Crop. 

Demonstrators. 

Cooperators. 

Dem¬ 

onstra¬ 

tions. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Corn . 

981 

508 

14,274 

56.4  bushels . . . 

2, 393 

21,574 

34.7 . 

2, 901 

35, 848 

Cotton . 

65 

37 

7  361 

30 

252 

700  pounds.... 

67 

613 

Tobacco  . _  _ 

38 

14 

110 

1,297  pounds. . 

14 

110 

Wheat . 

569 

213 

8, 591 

21.8  bushels . . . 

1,587 

10, 997 

18  bushels . 

1,800 

19, 588 

Rye . 

258 

91 

37  5  70 

220 

2,  733 

16  bushels . 

311 

6'  303 

Oats . 

76 

28 

2' 296 

37.9  bushels . .. 

388 

3, 079 

34  bushels . 

416 

57  3  75 

Alfalfa . 

1,092 

442 

8,023 

3.6  tons . 

420 

1 , 533 

862 

9'  556 

Crimson  plover 

'  313 

198 

3"  080 

1  2  tons . . . 

322 

3'  335 

520 

6, 415 

Mixed  grasses . 

751 

261 

177  2  75 

2.  78  tons . . 

1,452 

8' 424 

1.6  tons . 

1,713 

25, 699 

Sweet  clover 

38 

13 

'216 

1  8  tons . 

5 

12 

18 

'228 

Soy  beans . 

444 

194 

2,664 

14.5  bushels. .. 

267 

1,874 

9  bushels  or 

461 

4,538 

1.3  tons. 

C'owpeas . 

589 

211 

3, 946 

17.5  bushels  or 

1,052 

3, 132 

1.9  tons . 

1,263 

7,078 

2.75  tons. 

Velvet  beans . 

50 

29 

112 

10  bushels  or 

15 

60 

6  bushels  or  1 

44 

172 

3  tons. 

ton. 

Peanuts . 

74 

36 

1,243 

52.7  bushels. .. 

169 

2, 020 

41.6  bushels. .. 

205 

3,263 

Potatoes . 

460 

195 

1,416 

269  bushels. . . . 

195 

1,416 

Total . 

5,  798 

2,470 

67, 177 

8, 320 

59, 025 

10,  790 

126, 202 

Live-stock  demonstrations  were  held  as  follows:  Feeding  horses  or 
mules,  21;  dairy  cattle,  39;  beef  cattle,  118;  hogs,  103;  sheep,  12; 
poultry,  458.  Through  the  influence  of  county  agents  35  pure-bred 
horses  were  brought  into  the  State,  640  pure-bred  dairy  cattle,  897 
grade  breeding  stock,  534  pure-bred  beef  cattle,  and  388  grade  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  883  pure-bred  hogs,  183  pure-bred  sheep,  and  1,464  grade 
breeding  sheep.  Seven  cheese  factories  have  been  established  during 
the  year,  91  beef  breeding  herds  started,  323  herds  of  cows,  139  flocks 
of  sheep;  poultry  management  has  been  improved  on  658  farms,  2,407 
cattle  have  been  treated  for  blackleg,  22,897  hogs  for  cholera,  and 
107  horses  for  various  diseases. 

Negroes:  Work  was  carried  on  by  17  agents  in  as  many  counties. 
The  district  agent  gave  some  assistance  in  13  additional  counties, 
making  a  total  of  30  counties  reached  by  the  negro  farm-demonstra¬ 
tion  work  and  a  total  of  20,819  negro  farmers  reached  by  extension 
work  during  the  year.  The  call  to  the  negro  farmers  for  increased 
production  and  conservation  of  food  and  feed  met  a  hearty  response, 
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and  more  food  and  feed  were  produced  and  saved  during  the  year 
1917  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  labor  and 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  county  agents : 
Visits  to  farms,  10,748;  miles  traveled,  64,835;  calls  on  agents,  551; 
farmers’  meetings  held,  679;  addresses  delivered,  910,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  112,979;  field  meetings,  257,  with  an  attendance  of  1,753; 
24  per  cent  of  the  agents’  time  was  spent  in  the  office  and  76  per  cent 
in  the  field ;  letters  written,  5,311 ;  circulars  prepared  and  sent  out, 
3,017;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  distributed, 
33,251 ;  State  college  bulletins  or  circulars  distributed,  3,002 ;  visits 
to  schools,  278;  exhibits  were  made  at  17  county  fairs;  county  agents 
have  assisted  in  organizing  181  farmers’  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
2,728;  conducted  demonstrations  in  304  home  orchards;  instructed 
and  influenced  the  spraying  and  pruning  of  895  orchards ;  influenced 
the  planting  of  27  orchards;  advised  2,381  farmers  regarding  the  use 
of  fertilizers;  bought  249  tons  of  fertilizer  cooperatively,  valued  at 
$7,072,  with  a  saving  of  $1,500;  induced  10,618  farmers  to  take  better 
care  of  farm  manure;  built  one  silo;  induced  1,187  farmers  to  use 
lime;  162  buildings  have  been  erected,  341  improved,  859  painted  or 
whitewashed;  7  water  systems  and  2  lighting  systems  wTere  installed; 
899  home  grounds  improved;  sanitary  conditions  on  1,857  farms  im¬ 
proved;  1,331  homes  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes;  97  fly 
traps  installed ;  206  sanitary  outhouses,  erected ;  134  pastures  estab¬ 
lished  ;  26  drainage  systems  established ;  4,154  home  orchards  planted 
or  improved;  and  1,389  farmers  planted  winter  cover  crops.  Among 
demonstrators  and  cooperators  4,409  raised  home  supplies,  969  opened 
bank  accounts,  6,434  own  their  farms,  and  1,756  trade  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  following  gives  some  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations  for 
negroes  in  1917 : 

o 


Some  results  of  field-crop  demonstrations  in  Virginia  in  1917. 


Crop. 

Demonstrators. 

Cooperators. 

Dem¬ 

onstra¬ 

tions. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Corn . 

417 

396 

2,367 

33.8  bushels... 

7,237 

26,044 

23.4  bushels . . . 

7,633 

28,411 

Cotton  . 

30 

30 

123 

765  pounds .... 

626 

1,560 

600  pouuds _ 

1  683 

Tobacco . 

27 

24 

53 

884  pouuds .... 

24 

53 

8,258 

Wheat . 

169 

157 

1,074 

15.7  bushels. . . 

2,161 

7,184 

11.3  bushels. . . 

2,318 

Oats . 

62 

62 

387 

16.7  bushels. .. 

532 

2,018 

13  bushels#. . . . 

594 

2,405 

Rye  . 

70 

70 

355 

15.8  bushels _ 

530 

1,238 

12  bushels  .. 

600 

1  593 

Alfalfa  . 

50 

45 

82 

2.7  tons  . 

29 

35 

1.5  bushels 

74 

117 

Crimson  clover . 

16 

16 

40 

^  ton . 

79 

156 

\  ton . 

95 

195 

Sapling  clover . 

52 

17 

152 

ton . 

25 

50 

_ do . 

42 

202 

Ref?  clover . 

14 

14 

14 

"..  .do . 

26 

22 

^  ton . . 

40 

36 

Mixed  grasses . 

40 

40 

202 

1 .6  tons . 

123 

509 

1.2  tons . 

16S 

711 

Oow??eas . 

160 

150 

599 

7.7  bushels,  or 

1,337 

3,505 

6.2  bushels,  or 

1,487 

4,104 

1.7  tons. 

1.1  tons. 

Soy  beans . 

17 

17 

56 

8.5  bushles 

149 

357 

7  bushels . 

166 

413 

Peanuts . 

44 

44 

261 

44  4  bushels 

3,220 

29  bushels 

3  481 

Potatoes . 

92 

90 

125 

75  bushels . 

90 

'  125 

Sweet  potatoes . 

19 

9 

41 

117  bushels. . . . 

9 

41 

1 

Total . 

1,279 

1,181 

5,931 

13,374 

45,898 

51  829 
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The  negro  farmers  of  the  State  are  taking  increased  interest  in 
live  stock,  especially  hogs  and  poultry.  Sixty-three  grade  breeding 
dairy  animals  have  been  bought  through  the  influence  of  the  county 
agents;  41  pure-bred  hogs  have  been  bought,  and  118  additional 
grade  sows  have  been  purchased;  28  new  herds  have  been  started; 
110  feeding  demonstrations  with  718  hogs  have  been  conducted,  and 
51  poultry  demonstrations,  including  7,402  fowls;  1,202  farmers  have 
been  influenced  to  improve  their  management  of  poultry;  and  1,249 
animals  have  been  treated  for  various  diseases. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  with  negro  boys  for  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17 : 


Summary  of  work  with  negro  boys. 


Kind. 

Enroll¬ 

ment. 

Number 

reporting. 

Corn . 

232 

201 

Peanut . 

43 

41 

•Garden  . 

17 

17 

Pig . 

4 

3 

Tobacco . . 

6 

6 

Cotton . 

6 

6  1 

Cow  peas . 

13 

10 

Potatoes . 

6 

4 

Total . 

327 

288 

Average  yield. 


29  bushels. 

42  bushels. 

Home  use. 

582  pounds. 

483  pomids. 

8 %  bushels  or  1  ton  hay. 

30  bushels. 


Iiome-demonstration  work. — White:  Home-demonstration  work 
was  carried  on  in  41  counties  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  which 
is  an  increase  of  19  over  the  previous  year.  The  work  was  super¬ 
vised  by  one  State  agent,  two  district  agents,  and  one  specialist  in 
home  economics.  In  15  counties  assistant  agents  were  employed  for 
summer  work.  Girls’  canning  clubs  were  organized  in  50  counties, 
with  228  community  clubs  and  a  total  of  4,326  members,  2,409  re¬ 
porting.  Poultry-club  work  among  the  girls  was  organized  in  30 
counties,  with  1,688  girls,  799  reporting;  number  of  winter  gardens, 
485;  girls  making  demonstrations  in  cooking,  763;  number  of  tin 
cans  of  vegetables,  166,305 ;  number  of  glass  jars  of  vegetables,  80,890; 
number  of  tin  cans  of  fruits,  7,036;  number  of  caps  and  aprons  made, 
1,416;  dresses,  101;  miscellaneous  articles,  617;  containers  of  pre¬ 
serves,  22,660;  jam,  7,115;  soup  mixture,  6,119;  pickles,  12,044;  cat¬ 
sup,  6,698;  fruit  juice,  1,669;  jelly,  16,384. 

Among  the  women  the  enrollment  in  clubs  was  3,457,  the  number 
doing  active  work,  3,457 ;  home  water  systems  installed,  130;  houses 
screened,  758;  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed,  1,431,931; 
pounds  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  stored,  128,524;  sanitary  out¬ 
houses  built,  38;  homemade  canners  constructed,  3,065;  and  home¬ 
made  driers  constructed,  388. 

Negroes:  The  canning-club  work  with  negro  girls  was  organized 
in  49  counties,  with  a  membership  of  3,897 ;  winter  gardens  planted, 
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039 :  glass  jars  of  vegetables  packed,  28,370 ;  glass  jars  of  fruit,  24,165 ; 
caps  and  aprons  made,  4,569;  dresses,  866;  miscellaneous  articles, 
2,913;  containers  of  preserves,  5,757;  containers  of  pickles,  20,759; 
and  glasses  of  jelly,  4,314. 

Among  the  negro  women  there  was  a  club  enrollment  of  3,691, 
2,831  of  whom  are  doing  active  work;  2,101  houses  were  screened; 
275,271  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed;  126,720  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  dried  and  stored ;  8,528  gallons  of  brined  vege¬ 
tables  stored;  1,182  sanitary  outhouses  constructed.  The  work  among 
the  negro  girls  and  women  was  carried  on  through  35  county  agents 
under  the  supervision  of  one  district  agent. 

The  women  and  girls  of  the  State,  including  both  white  and  negro, 
put  up  during  the  year  under  the  xlirection  of  the  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agent  2,108,355  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  valued  at 
$440,341.60. 

Boys'  club  work. — Boys’  club  work  was  provided  for  in  a  separate 
project  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  State  agent  in  club  work.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary 
of  club  activities : 


Summary  of  boys'  club  activates. 


Kind. 

Enrolled. 

Reporting. 

Kind. 

Enrolled. 

Reporting. 

Corn . 

2,006 

369 

Peanut . 

104 

59 

Pie . 

"  516 

167 

Cotton . 

34 

16 

Baby  beef . 

42 

31 

Bean . 

374 

101 

Pmiltrv 

422 

124 

Potato . 

178 

60 

Total . 

3, 676 

927 

The  total  production  of  corn  was  27,727  bushels;  pork,  29,502 
pounds;  beef,  28,550  pounds;  poultry,  8,135  pounds;  potatoes,  1,331 
bushels;  peanuts,  2,863  bushels;  cotton,  12,380  pounds;  peanuts,  29 
bushels.  The  average  profit  per  pig  was  $18.48 ;  per  calf,  $42.51 ;  per 
member  in  potato  clubs,  $17.45 ;  per  member  in  peanut  clubs,  $80.97 ; 
per  member  in  pig  clubs,  $36.45;  per  member  in  cotton  clubs,  $71.57. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  field  selection  of  seed  for  all 
crops,  and  the  use  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock  in  animal  work. 

Cheese  work. — This  project  is  in  charge  of  a  full-time  specialist. 
The  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cheese  in  the  mountain  coun¬ 
ties  of  southwestern  Virginia.  The  work  has  been  gotten  well  under 
way  this  year,  there  being  11  cheese  factories  at  the  end  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1917.  One  of  these  factories  has  been  run  2  years.  The 
cheese  made  has  been  of  good  quality  and  has  had  a  ready  sale.  This 
industry  not  only  gives  a  market  for  the  surplus  milk  produced  in  a 
section  without  a  market,  but  also  encourages  increased  production 
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of  a  very  valuable  food  product.  The  industry  has  been  placed  on 
a  firm  foundation  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  spread  through 
the  entire  mountain  section  of  the  State.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  work:  Pounds  of  milk  received  at 
cheese  factories,  845,343;  pounds  of  cheese  produced,  83,894;  receipts 
from  cheese  sold,  $20,532.29;  average  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of 
cheese,  $4.89;  average  price  received,  per  100  pounds  of  cheese,  $24.79; 
average  price  paid  farmers  per  100  pounds  milk,  $1.89.  The  average 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese  is 
10.4. 

Animal  husbandry. — There  are  some  31  county  and  sectional 
live-stock  breeders’  associations  including  dairymen’s  associations  in 
the  State.  Six  new  county  breeders’  associations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  year. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  specialists  and  county  agents,  300 
pure-bred  beef  bulls  were  brought  into  southwestern  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  specialist  who  was  in  charge  of  this  project  during  the  first  part 
of  the  calendar  year,  1917:  Number  of  miles  traveled  11,887;  visits 
to  county  agents,  28;  visits  to  farmers,  54;  meetings  addresed,  48, 
with  an  attendance  of  4,445 ;  schools  visited,  21 ;  conferences  with 
agents,  95 ;  conferences  with  business  men,  72 ;  conferences  with  edu¬ 
cators,  61;  letters  written,  570;  bulletins  and  circulars  distributed, 
G75;  and  breeders’  associations  organized,  6.  The  specialist  who  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  this  project  September  1  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  work  that  had  been  begun  and  at  the  same  time  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  workers  and  people  of  the  State.  He  served  as 
judge  at  eight  county,  district,  and  State  fairs.  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  specialist  was  devoted  to  encouraging  baby  beef  club  work.  He 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders’  association  already  in  existence 
and  projected  another  such  organization.  The  work  with  hogs  con¬ 
sisted  largely  in  the  work  of  increased  production  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  growing  of  leguminous  crops  for  grazing.  Some  work 
was  begun  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  industry.  Large 
areas  of  the  State  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sheep, 
and  much  time  and  attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  work 
by  the  specialist  in  the  immediate  future.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  present  leader  of  this  project: 
Miles  traveled,  6,965;  meetings  addressed,  12,  with  an  attendance 
of  520;  letters  written,  109;  circular  letters  sent  out,  350;  acted  as 
judge  at  8  fairs. 

Dairying. — This  project  was  undertaken  late  in  the  year.  The 
specialist  in  charge  set  about  to  organize  cow-testing  associations, 
dairymen’s  associations,  community  bull  clubs,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  silo  construction.  The  high  cost  of  feed  and  labor  makes 
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the  dairy  business  a  hazardous  undertaking  unless  the  very  best 
results  are  obtained  in  the  production  of  dairy  products.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  fact,  the  specialist  lias  made  every  effort  possible  to  have 
low-producing  cows  replaced  with  high  producers,  and  to  have  the 
farmers  produce  as  large  an  amount  of  feed  as  possible.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  specialist  :  Traveled  15,420 
miles;  visited  23  county  agents;  visited  242  farmers;  addressed  20 
meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  1,190;  attended  9  fairs;  prepared 
exhibits  for  2  fairs;  organized  2  cow-testing  associations  and  3 
dairymen’s  associations ;  erected  1  silo ;  wrote  246  letters ;  prepared 
manuscript  for  6  circular  letters;  mailed  out  400  circulars;  prepared 
10  charts  and  70  lantern  slides. 

Boys'  and  girls'  poultry  club  work. — This  project  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  following  is  a  brief  report 
of  the  results  of  the  year's  work  under  the  leadership  of  the  special¬ 
ist  of  this  project: 

Summary  of  club  work. 


Regular. 

Emergency. 

Total. 

Number  of  clubs  . 

139 

130 
1,688 
799 
33, 274 
19,649 
$1,536.  57 
241.51 
3, 434. 92 
119.05 
12, 725.  09 
1,  232.  52 

i  Number  of  members . 

1,299 

389 

Number  of  members  reoorling . . . 

406 

333 

j  "Raas  set  . . . 

16,211 

7,837 

17, 063 

Ohioks  ra  sp,d  _  _  . . . 

11,812 
$334.  66 

;  Value  of  poultry  sold . 

$1,201.91 

|  Value  nf  hreedinp  stock  sold . 

241. 51 

\  Valuo  of  sold . 

515.  32 

2, 919.  60 

Value  of  eggs  for  hatching . - . 

1  Value  of  equipment  and  stock  on  hand . 

119.05 
4,227.  84 

8,  497.  25 

Cost  of  feed  and  labor . 

l'232. 52 

!  Total  profit .  $15,438.10 

Profi t.  per  member  report  ing .  19. 3 

Per  cent  of  members  reporting .  47. 31 

Number  of  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass,  do  en . ; . . .  899 

Horticulture. — Three  specialists  were  working  under  this  project 
during  the  year.  There  were  changes  in  the  personnel,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  remained  the  same.  The  lines  of  work  were  demon¬ 
strations  in  pruning,  fruit  packing,  home  orchards,  home  gardens, 
orchard  management,  and  orchard-survey  work.  All  work  was 
j  largely  conducted  through  county  agents.  There  were  73  pruning 
•  demonstrations  conducted,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,118;  14  spray¬ 
ing  demonstrations,  with  an  attendance  of  220;  8  fruit-packing 
demonstrations,  with  an  attendance  of  168;  46  demonstrations  in 
home  orchards.  Work  was  started  with  home-garden  demonstration 
work  and  carried  on  on  6  farms  during  the  year.  At  all  demonstra- 
1  tions  given  and  at  all  meetings  of  farmers  personal  instruction  was 
given  relating  to  such  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  orchard 
i  work  as  the  selection  of  orchard  sites,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  pruning, 
selection  of  varieties,  spraying,  thinning  fruit,  etc.  Much  instruction 
;  of  this  character  was  given  through  correspondence. 
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Bulletins  on  the  “  Home  Garden  in  Virginia,”  “  Storage  of  Fruits 
and  ATegetables  for  Home  Consumption,”  “  Saving  Garden  Seeds,” 
“  Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames,”  were  written  and  published.  An  effort 
was  made  during  the  year  to  procure  and  combine  a  complete  mailing- 
list  of  fruit  growers  of  Virginia,  with  such  additional  information 
as  the  number  of  acres  in  each  orchard  and  the  different  varieties 
grown. 

The  most  cordial  relations  obtain  with  the  Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  this  organization  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  furthering  the  work  of  the  horticultural  specialist. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  horti¬ 
cultural  specialists:  Miles  traveled,  48,759;  visits  with  county  agents, 
227 ;  with  farmers,  408 ;  with  schools,  31 ;  conferences  with  business 
men,  56;  educators,  44;  newspaper  men  and  others,  24;  letters  written, 
1,906;  newspaper  articles,  16;  circulars,  13;  bulletins  written,  4;  per¬ 
sonal  advice  was  given  to  656  growers;  lectures  and  addresses,  198, 
with  an  attendance  of  7,285. 

Drainage  .—One  specialist  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  work  un¬ 
der  this  project,  which  deals  with  farm-drainage  problems.  During 
the  year,  the  specialist  traveled  8,635  miles;  helped  37  farmers  in 
drainage  work;  made  10  drainage  surveys;  7  drainage  maps;  visited 
9  county  agents;  worked  in  13  counties;  was  instrumental  in  having 
started  two  tile  factories;  wrote  360  letters;  attended  4  meetings; 
wrote  2  bulletins ;  conducted  1  field  demonstration ;  surveyed  625 
acres  of  land;  was  instrumental  in  having  surveyed  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  380  acres  of  land. 

Movable  schools. — Schools  were  conducted  in  horticulture,  homo 
economics,  and  dairying.  In  horticulture  special  attention  was  given 
to  apple  and  peach  packing  schools,  12  such  schools  being  held,  with 
an  attendance  of  365.  In  the  schools  for  home  economics,  special 
attention  was  given  to  butter  making,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens, 
food  values,  sanitation,  sewing,  and  poultry.  Twenty-two  schools 
were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  849.  At  the  State  dairymen’s  asso- 
ciation  special  work  was  done  in  judging  dairy  cows,  showing  cows 
that  were  heavy  producers,  and  discussing  herd  management  and 
breeding. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Division  of  Extension.  Colleg'e  of  Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University, 

Morgantown. 

C.  It.  Tltlow,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  extension  division  is  a 
regular  branch  of  the  college  of  agriculture  on  an  equal  standing 
with  that  of  the  experiment  station  and  of  resident  agricultural 
instruction.  The  director  of  extension  is  in  charge  of  all  lines  of 
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extension  work  and  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  who  in  turn  is  -responsible  to  the  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  organization  consists  of  the  director,  a  man  State  agent, 
woman  State  agent,  State  agent  in  charge  of  boys’  clubs,  State  agent 
in  charge  of  girls’  clubs,  two  assistant  State  agents  in  charge  of 
men’s  work,  an  assistant  in  woman’s  work,  4  full-time  specialists, 
5  part-time  specialists,  30  regular  men  county  agents,  13  emergency 
men  agents,  26  assistant  men  agents,  27  district  boys’  club  agents, 
12  regular  women  agents,  10  emergency  women  agents,  and  2  assist¬ 
ant  women  agents.  The  emergency  and  assistant  agents  mentioned 
above  were  employed  after  the  country  entered  the  war.  The  as¬ 
sistants  worked  for  a  nominal  salary  and  expenses.  There  were  no 
changes  in  the  method  of  procedure  affecting  the  work.  A  few 
changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  organization.  A  poultry- 
club  agent  was  added  during  the  year  and  a  State  agent  in  charge 
of  home-demonstration  work  was  employed.  An  assistant  in  homo 
economics  was  added  also  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
specialists,  but  such  changes  were  made  only  to  combine  the  work 
of  part-time  specialists  or  to  substitute  men  for  those  who  had  re¬ 
signed.  A  cheese  specialist  was  added  during  the  year. 

The  extension  work  is  supported  by  direct  State  appropriation, 
county  appropriations,  county  farm  bureaus,  and  county  and 
district  boards  of  education.  There  is  no  formal  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  extension  department  and  the  State 
department  of  agriculture,  but  there  is  no  serious  duplication  of 
effort  in  the  activities  of  the  two  institutions.  A  memorandum  of 
understanding  exists  between  the  extension  division  and  county  and 
district  boards  of  education.  Most,  cordial  relations  obtain  between 
the  extension  division  and  the  other  branches  of  the  college  of 
agriculture. 

The  division  is  housed  in  a  building  leased  for  that  purpose.  All 
necessary  furniture,  modern  equipment  for  office  work,  steroptican 
slides,  charts  and  maps,  canners,  cooking  utensils,  scales,  testers,  etc., 
are  provided. 

The  correspondence  is  handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  All 
letters  of  inquiry  from  the  field  coming  to  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  referred  to  the  director’s  office.  Letters  are  distributed 
here,  each  being  sent  to  the  person  either  of  the  extension  staff  or  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  best  qualified  to  make  reply.  A  record  is 
kept  in  the  director’s  office  of  the  distribution  of  the  letters.  The 
person  replying  to  the  letter  sends  a  carbon  of  his  reply  to  the 
director's  office  where  it  is  filed.  No  regular  library  is  maintained. 
Extension  employees  have  access  to  the  university  library. 
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Publications. — Smith-Lever  funds  are  not  used  in  publishing  bul¬ 
letins  and  circulars.  There  were  issued,  however,  during  the  year 
67  extension  circulars,  varying  in  size  from  4  to  32  pages,  editions 
ranging  from  1,500  to  30,000  with  a  total  of  288  pages  and  356,000 
copies.  These  circulars  are  arranged  in  a  series  running  in  nu¬ 
merical  order  and  distributed  to  farmers,  farm  women,  farm  boys, 
farm  girls,  newspapers,  public  officials,  and  college  employees.  A 
regular  mailing  list  is  maintained.  Large  additions  exceeding  the 
mailing  list  are  distributed  by  county  agents. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  expended  for  extension  work: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 


operative  demonstration  work _ $23,  475.  88 

Federal  Smith-Lever _  32, 131.  50 

State  Smith-Lever _ _ _  22, 131.  50 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  bu¬ 
reaus  _  1, 133.  33 

State  appropriations _  24,  095.  25 

County  appropriations _ _ _ _  19,  907.  32 

Other  sources _  10,  355.  25 


Total _  133,230.03 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  expended  on  the  following  projects:  Ad¬ 
ministration,  movable  schools,  boys’  clubs,  county  agents,  home  dem¬ 
onstration,  home  economics,  horticulture,  agronomy,  animal  hus¬ 
bandly,  and  dairying.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  Dairy¬ 
ing,  boys’  clubs,  county  agents,  and  home-demonstration  work.  The 
following  projects  were  supported  entirely  from  sources  within  the 
State :  Agricultural  education,  correspondence  schools,  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  publications. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County -agent  work. — In  the  administration  of  county-agent  work 
there  were  employed  1  State  agent,  2  assistant  State  agents,  30  regu¬ 
lar  county  agents,  13  emergency  agents,  and  26  assistant  county 
agents.  Upon  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war  the  director 
of  extension  anticipated  the  emergency  appropriation  by  Congress 
and  provided  the  additional  agents  to  support  his  campaign,  the 
slogan  of  which  was  “  West  Virginia  must  feed  herself.”  While  the 
regular  demonstration  work  was  not  neglected,  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  increase  production  and  conservation  of  food  and  feed. 
The  organization  of  farmers  into  community  clubs  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  of  the  county  agents  in  West  Virginia. 
The  assistance  of  these  clubs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  it  pos- 
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sible  with  a  minimum  effort  on  the  part  of  the  county  agents  to  reach 
a  maximum  number  of  the  farm  population.  There  are  375  rural 
community  clubs,  with  a  total  membership  of  8,152. 

The  county  agents  have  made  48,055  visits;  traveled  285,598  miles; 
received  33,368  calls ;  addressed  5,699  farmers’  meetings,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  286,481 ;  held  449  field  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of 
7,628;  prepared  2,500  articles  for  publication,  distributed  252,649 
bulletins  and  circulars  of  all  kinds;  made  943  visits  to  schools;  as¬ 
sisted  448  schools  in  outlining  courses  in  agriculture;  influenced  600 
farmers  to  attend  short  courses  at  the  agricultural  college;  visited 
8,500  farmers  regarding  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  influenced  375 
communities  to  buy  fertilizers  cooperatively,  with  the  result  that 
10,375  tons  were  bought  at  a  saving  of  $25,937.59;  710  silos  were 
built;  influenced  the  use  of  8,506  tons  of  lime;  assisted  in  organizing 
75  farm  clubs;  erected  206  farm  buildings;  and  furnished  100  plans 
for  buildings. 

Crop  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  alfalfa,  permanent  meadows,  cover  crops,  soy  beans,  cow- 
peas,  white  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  and  home  orchards.  There  were 
290  demonstrators  with  corn,  220  reporting,  total  acreage  756,  with 
an  average  yield  of  52  bushels;  12  demonstrators  with  oats,  9  re¬ 
porting,  total  acreage  32,  average  yield  of  38  bushels;  40  demonstra¬ 
tors  with  wheat,  33  reporting,  total  acreage  of  163,  average  yield  of 
20  bushels;  5  demonstrators  with  rye,  5  reporting,  total  acreage  of  11, 
average  yield  of  26  bushels;  2  demonstrators  with  buckwheat,  2  re¬ 
porting,  total  acreage  4,  average  yield  24  bushels ;  106  demonstrators 
with  alfalfa,  87  reporting,  acreage  20,  average  yield  3f'  tons;  30  dem¬ 
onstrators  with  permanent  meadows,  21  reporting,  acreage  94,  aver¬ 
age  yield,  1-J  tons;  300  demonstrators  with  soy  beans,  256  reporting, 
acreage  626,  average  yield — seed  9  bushels,  hay  2  tons;  15  demon¬ 
strators  with  cowpeas,  reporting  15,  acreage  39,  average  yield  hay 
Tj:  tons;  50  demonstrators  with  white  beans,  40  reporting,  acreage  72, 
average  yield  seed  10  bushels;  218  demonstrators  with  potatoes,  192 
reporting,  acreage  150,  average  yield  175  bushels;  and  24  demonstra¬ 
tors  in  home  orchards.  The  number  of  trees  pruned,  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  county  agents,  was  18,405,  and  number  sprayed,  35,775. 
County  agents  assisted  in  caring  for  50  commercial  orchards. 

Twenty-six  feeding  demonstrations  were  carried  on  with  beef 
cattle,  with  a  total  number  of  390  animals;  185  pure-bred  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  brought  into  the  State;  1,294  beef  cattle  have  been 
brought  in  through  the  influence  of  the  agents;  15  beef-breeding 
herds  were  started;  30  beef-cattle  breeders'  clubs  were  formed  with  a 
membership  of  330;  374  hog  pastures  were  established;  20  pure-bred 
sheep  were  introduced,  and  2,685  grade-breeding  stock  were  brought 
m ;  150  flocks  of  sheep  have  been  started;  poultry  management  has 
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been  improved  on  1,986  farms;  -3,108  cattle  have  been  treated  for 
blackleg;  1,371  hogs  for  cholera,  and  2,500  sheep  for  various  diseases. 

Boys'  clubs. — The  boys’  club  work  was  supervised  by  a  State  agent 
and  an  assistant  in  poultry  clubs  working  through  the  county  agents 
.  and  27  district  club  agents.  The  total  number  of  all  agricultural 
clubs  for  the  year  was  5,397,  distributed  as  follows :  Corn- club  mem¬ 
bership,  580;  potato-club  membership,  1,158;  pig-club  membership, 
906;  poultry-club  membership,  2,611;  miscellaneous-club  member¬ 
ship,  112.  These  were  grouped  into  350  community  clubs.  There 
were  2,073  complete  reports  made  showing  1,725  community-club 
meetings.  The  average  yield  of  corn  by  all  club  members  was  67.7 
bushels;  the  average  yield  by  all  potato-club  members,  176  bushels; 
the  average  weight  of  brood  sows  by  first-year  members,  166  pounds ; 
average  size  of  litter  produced  by  second^ear  pig-club  members,  7 ; 
average  number  of  fowls  grown  by  first-year  poultry-club  members, 
20;  by  second-year  members,  100;  the  total  production  of  corn-club 
members  w*as  18,094  bushels,  of  potato-club  members,  12,836  bushels; 
of  first-year  pig-club  members,  58,783  pounds  of  meat;  and  of  second- 
year  members,  240  pigs;  of  first-year  poultry-club  members,  16,904 
fowls;  second-year  club  members,  2,388  fowls.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  all  products,  $82,247 ;  total  cost  as  shown  by  records, 
$20,193.01 ;  net  profit,  $62,053.99. 

Home  economics. — The  work  in  home  economics  was  carried  on 
through  a  State  agent  in  charge  of  home  economics  and  an  assistant 
in  home  economics  working  through  12  regular  county  agents,  10 
emergency  agents,  and  2  assistant  agents.  The  women  of  the  State 
were  reached  through  extension  schools,  farmers’  institutes,  farm 
women’s  clubs,  correspondence  courses,  and  farmers’  week.  At  the 
extension  schools  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  given  relating 
to  canning,  household  conveniences,  and  utilization  of  various  food 
substitutes.  Ninety-eight  women’s  clubs  were  organized,  with  a 
membership  of  over  2,000,  who  made  a  study  of  the  various  lessons 
provided  by  the  extension  division.  Demonstrations  and  lectures 
were  given  club  members  at  their  regular  meetings.  Through  the 
community  clubs  canning  kitchens  were  established  in  a  number  of 
counties,  at  which  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
conserved  under  the  leadership  of  county  agents  and  others  spe¬ 
cially  trained  to  lead  in  the  work.  During  farmers’  week  at  the 
university,  delegates  from  nearly  every  club  in  the  State  were  in 
attendance  and  reported  upon  the  work  being  done  by  their  clubs. 
They  were  instructed  through  demonstrations  in  the  serving  of  sea¬ 
sonable  dishes  at  low  cost,  in  the  utilization  of  war  breads,  and  other 
important  substitutes.  The  total  number  of  containers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  put  up  by  the  women  of  the  State  was  3,062,110; 
total  number  of  pounds  of  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  stored,  95,170. 
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Among  the  negro  women  and  girls,  clubs  were  organized  in  the  four 
counties  in  which  the  negro  population  is  found  to  any  extent. 
Demonstrations  were  given  in  canning  and  drying;  negroes  were 
encouraged  to  grow  gardens  for  home  consumption;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  negro  teachers  assisted  in  this  work,  especially  in  connection  * 
with  the  negro  girls’  clubs.  Incomplete  reports  from  the  workers 
in  this  work  show  the  canning,  brining,  and  storing  of  the  follow- 
ing:  2,324  quarts  of  vegetables,  9,178  pounds  of  cabbage,  626  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  225  bushels  of  turnips  and  onions. 

Girls'  club  work. — This  work  was  carried  on  by  one  State  club 
agent  working  through  12  regular  agents,  10  emergency  agents,  and 
2  assistants.  Girls  have  been  organized  in  20  counties.  There  were 
109  community  clubs,  with  834  regular  members  and  500  associate 
members;  511  club  meetings  were  held  and  16  canning  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  canning-club 
members:  53,599  cans  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  preserves,  valued 
at  $9,947.63,  were  put  up.  There  was  an  average  income  of  $28.83 
for  each  girl.  Twelve  girls  were  enrolled  in  butter-club  work,  10 
reporting;  29  cows  were  managed  by  these  girls  for  three  months, 
producing  in  that  time  1,813  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $710.60. 

Horticulture. — During  the  year  one  man  gave  his  entire  time  to 
this  project.  Other  members  of  the  experiment  station  and  college 
staffs  did  extension  work  where  the  demands  were  sufficiently  great 
to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  assist.  The  main  object  of  this 
work  was  to  give  instruction  and  aid  to  farmers  through  county 
agents.  Much  attention  was  given  to  training  county  agents,  espe¬ 
cially  those  not  particularly  strong  along  horticultural  lines.  Forty- 
four  orchard  demonstrations  located  in  20  counties  received  super¬ 
vision  and  assistance  from  the  specialist  in  horticulture  and  those 
assisting  him.  These  demonstrations  are  largely  with  home  or¬ 
chards.  Dusting  demonstrations  were  carried  on  with  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  through 
extension  schools,  farmers’  institutes,  and  correspondence  courses,  a 
large  number  of  farmers  were  reached  with  instructions  relating  to 
fruit  growing. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  specialist  and  those 
assisting  him:  Farmers’  institutes  attended,  28;  extension  schools,  12; 
pruning,  spraying,  and  packing  demonstrations,  86;  visits  to  farms, 
479;  special  meetings  and  fairs,  35;  number  of  people  addressed  at 
meetings,  14,084;  miles  traveled,  23,396;  garden  demonstrations,  10; 
inquiries  answered,  1,200;  and  publications  written,  7. 

Animal  husbandry . — One  specialist  gave  full  time  to  this  work. 
Me  was  assisted  by  several  members  of  the  experiment  station  and  col¬ 
lege  staff.  The  work  consisted  largely  of  encouraging  better  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses; 
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construction  of  silos:  building  and  remodeling,  of  barns;  judging  at 
county  fairs,  club  exhibits  and  related  lines  of  work.  The  various 
agencies  through  which  these  lines  of  work  were  carried  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  are  extension  schools,  farmers’  institutes,  live-stock 
judging  demonstrations,  live-stock  associations,  and  personal  corre¬ 
spondence.  Twenty-four  feeding  demonstrations  were  carried  on  in 
11  counties;  1,294  farmers  pledged  themselves  to  use  only  registered 
sires;  9,749  cores  were  bred  to  pure-bred  sires;  38  barns  were  built; 
575  silos  were  constructed:  and  3.359  cattle  were  vaccinated  for 

7  7 

blackleg. 

Agronomy . — During  the  past  year  a  specialist  in  soils  and  crops 
carried  on  extension  activities  as  follows:  Publications  were  written 
on  “  Buying  and  Using  Fertilizer,”  “  Farm  Manure,  Field  Beans  as  a 
Valuable  Food  Crop,”  “  Some  Things  the  Experiment  Stations  Have 
Found  Out  About  Corn,”  and  “Nitrogen  Fixation  and  Legumes”; 
1,300  bottles  of  so}r  bean  inoculation  culture  were  made  and  distrib¬ 
uted  ;  2  correspondence  courses  were  conducted ;  assistance-  was  ren¬ 
dered  1G0  farmers’  institutes  and  24  extension  schools;  and  453  letters 
were  written. 

Extension  schools.- — The  attendance  and  interest  shown  at  these 
schools  was  very  gratifying.  The  kind  of  work  given  is  improving 
each  year.  The  lectures  are  taking  the  direction  more  nearly  of  dem¬ 
onstrations.  These  schools  were  held  in  connection  with  the  farmers’ 
clubs  of  the  county.  Twenty-four  such  schools  were  conducted  during 
the  year  for  a  period  ranging  from  three  to  five  days.  There  was  a 
total  attendance  of  1,857.  Farmers’  week  at  the  university  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  rapid  development.  The  total  attendance  in  1917  was 
914,  and  practically  every  county  in  the  State  was  represented. 
County  farm  bureaus,  community  clubs,  and  farm  women’s  clubs  sent 
delegates,  and  the  counties  sent  to  the  prize  winners  course  the  boys 
and  girls  who  had  made  the  highest  records  in  club  work  in  their 
counties. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

Agricultural  education. — This  work  was  in  charge  of  a  part-time 
specialist  and  was  along  two  main  lines — namely,  correspondence 
with  rural-school  teachers,  and  lectures  and  conferences  of  teachers  at 
meetings  and  institutes.  Four  circular  letters  on  “How  to  Teach 
Definite  Phases  of  Public  School  Agriculture  ”  were  prepared.  These 
were  sent  out  to  more  than  2,500  teachers.  Two  correspondence 
courses  of  20  lessons  each  were  written  for  teachers  of  nature  study 
and  elementary  agriculture.  Seventy  teachers  were  enrolled  in  these 
courses.  Addresses  were  made  at  12  teachers’  institutes  and  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  with  teachers  in  6  counties. 
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Dairying . — This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
is  under  the  leadership  of  a  full-time  specialist.  Work  was  carried 
on  along  these  lines:  Encouraging  better  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management;  building  silos;  forming  cow-testing  associations;  keep¬ 
ing  of  herd  records;  organizing  dairy  associations  and  cooperating 
with  them;  dairy  work  with  boys  and  girls;  and  encouraging  the 
establishing  of  cheese  factories  in  mountain  sections.  This  work 
has  been  carried  on  through  extension  schools,  farmers'  institutes, 
visits  to  farmers,  and  in  cooperation  with  county  agents.  The  spe¬ 
cialist  has  traveled  12,736  miles,  delivered  78  lectures  to  2,803  peo¬ 
ple,  and  wrote  1,108  letters.  In  addition  the  specialist  attended  10 
extension  schools  and  delivered  41  lectures  to  1,377  people.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  specialist’s  work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  it  has  become  necessary  to  employ  a  cheese  specialist. 

Farmers ’  institutes. — Farmers’  institutes  are  receiving  stronger 
support  from  year  to  year  because  the  work  given  is  intended  to  fit 
in  with  the  needs  of  the  community.  They  are  no  longer  meetings 
where  general  subjects  are  discussed,  but  are  definite  and  systematic 
parts  of  the  program  of  the  community’s  plan  of  work.  The  type 
of  instruction  given  in  the  beginning  of  these  institutes  was  quite 
elementarv,  but  as  the  years  go  bv  the  demand  calls  for  more  ad- 
vanced  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  institute  work  for  the  fiscal  year 
1016-17 :  Number  of  two-day  institutes,  05 ;  number  of  one-day  in¬ 
stitutes,  40;  total  attendance,  40,250;  average  attendance  for  each 
session  of  institutes,  84. 

Correspondence  courses  and  reading  circles. — F ourteen  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  were  offered,  the  lessons  were  prepared,  and  the 
manuscripts  graded  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture ;  and  144  persons  received  instruction  in  these  various  courses. 
There  were  20  lessons  in  agriculture  for  teachers;  20  in  nature  study; 
10  in  farm  crops;  20  in  soil  fertility;  10  on  beef  cattle;  10  on  sheep; 
10  on  hogs;  10  on  farm  dairying;  20  on  elementary  farm  manage¬ 
ment;  20  on  commercial  orcharding;  10  on  small  fruits;  20  on  vege¬ 
table  gardens;  and  20  on  farm  fertilizer.  Seventy-four  communi¬ 
ties  undertook  the  reading-circle  work  or  a  systematic  study  of  vari¬ 
ous  agricultural  subjects  at  their  club  meetings.  In  order  to  assist 
these  clubs  in  their  studies,  the  extension  division  prepared  outlines 
oil  several  subjects  and  furnished  them  free  to  the  members  of  the 
clubs  desiring  them.  During  the  past  year  outlines  of  the  following 
subjects  have  been  furnished:  Six  lessons  on  soil  fertility;  8  lessons 
on  animal  husbandry;  8  lessons  on  farm  crops;  11  lessons  on  horti- 
cultme  ;  and  6  lessons  on  farm  management. 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  extension  work  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  during  the  year  was  the  promptness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which  it  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  President  for 
greater  food  production.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  agricultural 
extension  system,  supported  by  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  county  funds,  was  the  logical  organiaztion  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  leadership  in  the  campaign  for  greater  food  production. 
In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  State  council  of  defense  or  commit¬ 
tee  of  public  safety  created  a  committee  on  food  production  and  con¬ 
servation  which  relied  upon  the  cooperative  F ederal,  State,  and 
county  extension  forces  for  the  execution  of  its  program. 

As  most  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  North  and  West  were 
without  agricultural  agents,  in  many  of  the  States  the  extension 
divisions  assigned  not  only  their  own  staff  but  instructors  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  to  counties  or  districts,  so  that  every  section 
of  the  State  had  a  local  extension  representative.  In  several  States 
the  State  defense  councils,  or  similar  State  war  agencies,  financed 
the  salaries  of  agricultural  agents  for  counties  not  already  provided 
with  them  until  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  emergency  “  act  for 
the  stimulation  of  agriculture  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
products.” 

Through  this  State- wide  organization  several  States  made  surveys 
or  censuses  of  the  crop  yields  and  planting  planned,  and  supplies  and 
needs  of  seed,  live  stock,  and  labor.  These  surveys  indicated  the 
immediate  needs  and  furnished  a  basis  for  practical  programs  of 
■work  to  meet  the  local  situations.  State- wide  campaigns  were  very 
generally  conducted  for  increased  crop  and  live-stock  production  and 
for  food  conservation,  and  thousands  of  farm  laborers  were  placed 
through  the  county  offices. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  organization  of  the  extension  work  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  and  its  relation  to  this  department  was  practically 
the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Only  one  State  changed  its 
extension  director,  the  Utah  director  resigning  to  become  president 
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of  the  State  agricultural  college.  At  the  end  of  the  year  numerous 
changes  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  extension  staffs,  owing  to 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  work  and  to  enlistments  in  war  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  most  notable  progress  was  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  county  agents  and  better  organization  of  the  county  • 
work.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  agents  necessitated  a  larger 
supervisory  force,  and  many  assistant  State  leaders  of  county  agents 
were  appointed,  each  usually  supervising  the  work  in  a  certain 
district  or  group  of  counties. 

The  farm-bureau  association  is  now  becoming  generally  recognized 
as  necessary  for  the  most  efficient  extension  work.  The  farm  bureaus 
are  assuming  more  responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  local 
program  of  work  to  be  recommended  to  "the  county  agent  and  the 
extension  division  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  are  developing  an 
increasing  amount  of  local  leadership  for  the  projects  undertaken. 

Several  States  for  the  first  time  created  separate  departments  of 
home-demonstration  work  and  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  as  both 
of  these  phases  of  extension  are  receiving  increased  recognition.  In 
many  cases  the  State  legislation  permitting  the  county  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  support  of  agricultural  extension  work  limits  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  county  agents.  There 
is  need  of  amending  these  acts  so  that  home-demonstration  agents, 
boys’  and  girls’  club  leaders,  and  other  specialists  may  be  employed 
where  the  county  desires. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  county  agents  necessitated  also  a 
larger  amount  of  assistance  for  them  from  subject-matter  specialists. 
This  resulted  in  the  employment  of  more  extension  specialists  and 
also  in  the  specialists  doing  most  of  their  work  through  the  county 
agents. 

With  the  development  of  extension  work,  more  attention  was  given 
to  plans  of  organization  and  methods  of  extension  teaching.  Regular 
conferences  of  all  members  of  the  State  staff,  held  monthly  or  semi- 
monthly,  and  semiannual  or  quarterly  conferences  of  county  and 
State  workers,  are  coming  to  be  appreciated  as  necessary  to  secure 
vision,  teamwork,  and  efficiency. 

In  general,  both  the  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  county  farm  bureaus  are  coming  to  have  more  the  function 
of  “  service  bureaus  ”  than  of  “  extension  ”  agencies  in  the  older  and 
original  sense  of  the  latter  term — i.  e.,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  results  of  agricultural  research.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  all  parties  concerned  in  this  system  is  developing  into  one 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizes  the  strength  and  vitality  of  decen¬ 
tralized  democratic  control  of  program  and  policies,  which  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  the  assistance  of  technically  trained  paid  leaders.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  these  local  workers  are  partly  supported 
by  State  and  Federal  funds  gives  them  the  benefit  of  supervision  by 
the  State  and  Federal  extension  offices,  which  are  able  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  based  upon  accepted  scientific  research  and  the  varied  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  sections  and  which  can  command  the  services  of  the  best 
agricultural  scientists  in  meeting  special  local  problems.  A  mecha¬ 
nism  is  gradually  being  evolved  for  bringing  the  method  of  science 
into  the  service  of  democracy  for  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

FINANCES. 


In  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  $3,419,436.91  was  used  for 
extension  work  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917.  This  was 
provided  from  the  following  sources:  Federal  Smith-Lever,  $924,- 
886.31 ;  State  Smith-Lever,  $594,886.31 ;  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  $438,906.93  (States  Relations  Service,  $369,401.14; 
other  bureaus  and  offices.  $69,505.79)  ;  State  appropriations,  $517,- 
477.27;  college  appropriations,  $181,999.06;  county  appropriations, 
$601,581.57;  other  sources  within  the  States,  $159,699.46.  (A  de¬ 
tailed  statement  by  States  is  shown  in  the  table  on  pp.  399,  400.) 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  spent  as  follows:  County  agents,  $587,- 
463.3d;  administration,  $196,541;  printing  and  distribution  of  pub¬ 
lications,  $38,453.93;  home  economics,  $162,726.19;  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs  $97,819.48;  extension  schools,  $65,886.96;  farm  management, 
$45,610.75;  animal  husbandry,  $42,105.27;  poultry,  $25,820.55;  dairy¬ 
ing,  $48,509.16;  animal  diseases,  $13,868.68;  agronomy,  $56,166.49; 
horticulture,  $40,103.10;  botany  and  plant  pathology,  $12,268.15; 
entomology,  apiculture,  and  ornithology,  $13,639.15;  forestry, 
$7,762.90;  agricultural  engineering,  $22,638.94;  rural  organization, 
$6,971.61;  marketing,  $2,883.80;  exhibits  and  fairs,  $3,197.40;  and 
miscellaneous  specialists,  $29,335.79.  The  total  funds  from  all 
sources  expended  by  the  33  States  for  major  projects  are  as  follows: 
County  agents,  $1,614,541.19;  administration,  $343,060.16;  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  $197,984.61;  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  $235,051.23;  extension 
schools,  $134,231.58;  farm  management,  $97,882.80;  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  $67,833.24;  dairying,  $123,480.50;  agronomy,  $70,741.11;  hor¬ 
ticulture,  $58,660.04;  farmers’  institutes,  $89,500.40;  publications, 
$85,888.01;  miscellaneous  agricultural  specialists,  $37,719.66;  poultry, 
$35,311.44;  agricultural  engineering,  $36,430.16;  and  marketing,  $17,- 
615.07. 

Approximately  63.8  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  was  used  for 
salaries  of  extension  workers,  19.6  per  cent  was  used  for  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  and  only  16.6  per  cent  for  equipment,  supplies,  labor,  publi¬ 
cations,  and  all  other  expenses. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Extension  publications  to  the  number  of  407,  aggregating  3,996 
pages,  were  issued  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  151  publications  and  2,587  pages  from 
the  previous  year.  Many  of  the  publications  were  issued  to  meet 
special  needs  arising  from  the  campaigns  for  food  production  and 
conservation  demanded  by  war  conditions.  There  has  been  a  notable 
development  of  the  publication  commonly  known  as  the  “  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  News,”  which  is  published  by  the  county  farm  bureaus  and 
sent  to  all  its  members.  In  several  States  the  State  extension 
division  also  issues  a  similar  monthly,  covering  the  extension  work  of 
the  whole  State,  and  sends  it  to  all  extension  workers  and  farm-bu¬ 
reau  officials. 

COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  number  of  county  agents 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  increased  from  419  on  June  30, 
1916,  to  542  on  June  30, 1917,  and  the  number  of  county-agent  leaders 
and  assistant  county-agent  leaders  was  increased  by  19. 

The  growth  of  the  farm-bureau  movement  during  the  year  was 
satisfactory.  Most  of  the  States  adopted  it  in  principle,  and  the 
farm  bureaus  uniformly  have  increased  their  membership,  the  total 
membership  being  161,391.  The  organization  of  farm  bureaus  is 
now  quite  generally  recognized  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the 
installation  of  a  county  agent.  In  a  few  middle  western  and  far 
western  States  the  farm-bureau  work  is  in  need  of  further  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  county  agents  during  the  year  gave  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  projects  and  to  enlisting  the  counsel  and  cooperation 
of  farm-bureau  committees,  both  in  explaining  and  in  executing  the 
work.  More  responsibility  was  placed  on  the  farm  bureau  in  the 
local  development  of  a  program  of  work  to  be  recommended  by  the 
county  agent  to  the  extension  division  at  the  agricultural  college. 
The  county  agent’s  position  has  assumed  more  the  character  of  a 
county  or  deputy  director  of  extension  and  less  that  of  a  promiscuous 
farm  adviser.  Many  of  the  farm  bureaus  have  established  a  news 
service  through  the  medium  of  a  regular  paper  published  monthly 
by  the  farm  bureau.  The  county  agent  contributes  freely  to  this 
paper,  explaining  the  extension  projects  under  way  and  giving  results 
of  the  demonstration  work.  The  publication  is  confined  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  farm  bureau,  and  is  purely  local  in  tone  and  character,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  enter  the  field  of  the  local  or  farm  press. 
Usually  it  is  sent  to  all  members  of  the  farm  bureau  and  sometimes 
to  all  farmers  in  the  county.  In  some  cases  these  papers  have  been 
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admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter  and  a  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  charged. 

Results.— The  following  summarizes  some  of  the  more  important 
lines  of  work  carried  on  during  the  year :  The  totals  given  are  for 
the  calendar  year  1917.  Sixty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen  farmers  were  assisted  in  selecting  seed  corn;  1,263,237  acres 
were  planted  with  fall-selected  seed  corn;  36,538  farmers  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  selecting  seed  corn  for  germination,  from  which  were 
planted  946,563  acres  with  tested  seed;  56,599  farmers  treated  their 
seed  oats  for  smut,  seeding  1,162,194  acres;  and  23,306  farmers  treated 
their  seed  potatoes  for  disease.  Help  was  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  hay  on  4,245  farms,  alfalfa  on  8,290  farms, 
sweet  clover  on  2,051  farms,  soy  beans  on  6,541  farms,  cow  peas  on 
936  farms,  barley  on  2,209  farms,  rye  on  4,834  farms,  and  8,954 
orchards  were  cared  for  following  the  agent's  suggestion.  In  live¬ 
stock  work  190  registered  stallions  were  secured,  3,285  registered 
bulls  were  secured,  4,836  registered  cows,  1.469  registered  rams,  and 
2,974  registered  boars.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
registered  sires  were  transferred  from  one  community  to  another; 
182  cow-testing  associations  were  organized,  with  127,835  cows  under 
test  in  these  and  other  organizations  previously  organized  by  (lie 
agents;  8,724  cows  were  discarded  as  a  result  of  tests  during  the 
year;  10,986  farmers  adopted  balanced  rations  figured  by  the  agents; 
160  breeding  associations  were  organized,  with  a  total  membership  of 
4,115;  36,392  animals  were  tested  for  tuberculosis,  197,508  animals 
treated  for  blackleg,  and  204,545  hogs  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  by 
veterinarians  or  farmers  on  the  advice  of  the  agent.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  crop-rotation  systems  were  planned ;  1,188 
drainage  systems  developed, involving  an  area  of  374,916  acres;  17,333 
farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  commercial  fertilizer  or  in  using  it 
following  the  agent’s  suggestion.  Soil  was  tested  for  acidity  on  11,163 
farms.  Three  thousand  and  forty-nine  farm-analysis  records  were 
taken  by  county  agents,  and  on  3,167  farms  the  farm-management 
system  was  modified  in  some  way  as  a  result  of  farm  analysis;  12,841 
farmers  were  induced  to  keep  farm  records,  either  partial  or  com¬ 
plete;  289  farmers’  exchanges  were  organized  and  a  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,449,467  was  transacted  through  the  exchanges  organized  in 
the  past  year  or  in  previous  years  b}T  agents;  348  other  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations  were  organized  by  the  county  agents 
which,  together  with  such  associations  organized  in  previous  years 
did  a  total  business  of  $14,934,316,  effecting  an  approximate  saving 
to  the  farmers  of  $1,419,937.  In  carrying  forward  the  work  the 
agents  visited  157,683  farmers,  making  a  total  of  287,323  visits,  while 
468,514  farmers  called  on  the  agents  at  their  headquarters,  asking 
advice  in  regard  to  some  farm  operation;  55,432  meetings  were  held 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  county  agent,  which  were  attended  by 
3,059,387  farmers;  3,973  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were  organized,  in¬ 
volving  a  membership  of  90,432.  The  county  agents  sent  out  747,916 
letters  to  farmers  other  than  circular  letters;  held  3,505  extension 
schools,  to  which  they  devoted  a  total  of  4,985  da}^s.  There  were  en¬ 
rolled  321,276  farmers  at  these  schools.  Specialists  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  participated  in  meetings  or  demonstrations  in  14,545 
cases  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

War  activities. — The  declaration  of  war  brought  new  duties  to  the 
county  agents.  Crop  and  labor  surveys  were  made  in  several  States; 
available  seed  stocks  were  located  and  distributed;  tractor  power  was 
made  available;  credit  facilities  were  established  and  provision  made 
for  meeting  an  acute  labor  situation ;  increased  crop-production  cam¬ 
paigns  were  inaugurated,  with  special  reference  to  spring  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Increased 
live-stock  production  was  stimulated,  particularly  with  hogs,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  Food-production  campaigns  were  planned;  home  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
given  special  emphasis.  The  county  agents  took  part  in  the  local 
war-work  activities,  such  as  the  Eed  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  and  other 
campaigns,  and  gave  assistance  to  the  War  Department  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  horses  for  the  Army;  helped  organize  farm-loan  associa¬ 
tions,  distributed  circulars,  posters,  etc. ;  gave  information  and  col¬ 
lected  data  for  various  departments  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernments.  They  held  meetings  and  made  addresses  acquainting  the 
farmers  and  people  generally  with  the  issues  of  the  war.  This 
brought  to  the  county  agents  many  new  duties  and  new  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  they  were  courageously  and  effectively  met. 

In  the  special  war  activities  of  the  agents  66,036  laborers  were 
supplied  to  the  farmers  through  the  agent  or  farm  bureau,  while 
3,604  women  were  secured  for  household  help.  Fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  ’and  sixty-nine  additional  cows  ay  ere  bred  as  the  result 
of  special  campaigns;  8,795  horses  were  furnished  for  the  Army, 
while  the  number  of  live  stock  on  farms  was  increased  as  the  result 
of  special  activities,  as  follows:  Horses,  986;  cattle,  43,405;  hogs, 
130,125;  sheep,  148,211;  poultry,  327,095;  10,499  calves  were  saved 
from  slaughter.  Farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  756  tractors,  603 
tractors  were  rented  or  loaned  to  farmers,  and  2,011  farmers  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  securing  sprayers.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  public  mar¬ 
kets  were  established,  at  which  were  sold  $2,695,406  worth  of  farm 
products;  8,741  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  farm  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  or  fertilizers,  and  assistance  was  rendered  in  the 
organization  of  624  farm-loan  associations.  Forty-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one  sows  were  bred  as  the  result  of  special 
campaigns. 
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In  the  table  below  are  given  the  results  of  the  special  war  emergency 
crop-production  campaigns  conducted  by  the  counties  having  agents 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war : 


Crop-prod  ucti  on  cam  pa  ign  s. 


Crop. 

• 

Estimated 
increased 
yield,  all 
campaigns. 

Farmers 
assisted  in 
securing 
seed 

Seed  se¬ 
cured  for 
farmers. 

Spring  wheat . 

Bushels. 

3,  796, 532 
3,831,510 
7, 774, 124 
630, 135 
1,445, 293 
13,648,282 
1,029, 780 

7,298 
6,599 
19,128 
13,883 
2, 488 
40, 759 
13,286 
12, 363 
5,889 
216 
10, 198 

Bushels. 
249, 483 
243,233 
110,141 
55,902 
49,263 
441, 886 
51,566 
555, 429 
131,417 
8,499 
49,201 

Oats . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Spring  barley . 

Potatoes . 

Winter  wheat . . . 

Winter  barley . . 

Other  ctods . 

612, 100 

Total . . . 

32,  767,  756 

132, 107 

1,946,020 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  agents  assisted  in  securing  669,477  bushels 
of  seed  corn.  They  also  did  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the 
food  conservation  campaigns.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-tliree  persons  were  assisted  in  home  garden¬ 
ing  work;  82,434  people  were  given  information  in  regard  to  the 
storing  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  4,684,423  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  canned  by  adults  as  a  result  of  the  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  agents.  This  does  not  include  work  done 
with  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  demonstrations  were  held  for  women,  and  467,394  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  dried  as  a  result  of  special  drying  cam¬ 
paigns.  A  total  of  34,613  demonstrations  were  conducted  either  to 
show  methods  or  results,  involving  2,084,589  acres  of  crops  and 
149,820  of  live  stock. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Rural  work. — Home-economics  extension  work  in  the  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  made  rapid  progress  during  the  }^ear.  On  July 
1,  1916,  12  county  home-demonstration  agents  were  employed  in  12 
States;  on  June  30,  1917,  17  county  home-demonstration  agents. 
There  were  also  97  home  economics  extension  specialists  employed 
cooperatively  by  the  States  and  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  it  became  recognized 
that  the  food  problem  was  likely  to  become  acute  the  housewives  of 
the  country  were  called  upon  to  assume  large  responsibility  in  making 
rapid  readjustments  of  the  food  habits  of  American  homes.  This 
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was  deemed  necessary  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  release  portable  food 
for  our  allies  overseas;  and,  second,  to  make  the  rapidly  shrinking 
value  of  a  dollar  still  serve  its  purpose  in  providing  nourishing  food 
for  the  families  at  home. 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  food  production  bill  an  effort 
was  begun  to  complete  the  overhead  organization  of  home-demon¬ 
stration  work  in  all  the  States  of  the  North  and  West  so  that  women 
might  be  trained  for  the  selection,  preparation,  and  conservation  of 
food  as  war-emergency  work  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities. 
Home-demonstration  agents  were  established  in  every  State  as 
rapidly  as  the  people  of  the  communities  could  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  work  and  women  with  suitable  personality  and  training 
could  be  secured  to  carry  it  forward.  By  January  1,  1018,  there  was 
a  total  force  of  401  women  paid  from  these  funds  engaged  in  home- 
demonstration  work  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States,  besides 
the  scientific  staff  in  Washington  and  the  necessary  clerical  force. 
The  field  workers  were  divided  as  follows:  35  State  leaders.  30  as- 
sistant  State  leaders,  282  county  home-demonstration  agents,  and  57 
urban  home-demonstration  agents.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
agents  covered  more  than  one  county. 

The  work  of  both  rural  and  urban  home-demonstration  agents 
has  been  carried  on  with  special  emphasis  on  food  conservation  and 
preservation  along  lines  of  canning,  drying,  salting,  and  storing. 
Stress  has  been  placed  also  upon  the  use  of  perishable  and  locally 
produced  foods  to  lessen  the  demands  upon  transportation  facilities. 
Demonstrations  have  been  given  on  the  conservation  of  wheat  bv 
mixing  corn,  barley,  and  potatoes  with  flour  in  bread  making.  Ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  meat  and  sugar  have  been  discouraged  and  the  use 
of  recommended  war  substitutes  was  taught.  The  greater  use  of 
milk  was  encouraged.  These  changes  were  urged  both  as  a  war- 
emergency  measure  and  because  of  the  individual  benefit  in  economy 
and  health. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  carrying  on  war  work  along  food- 
conservation  lines.  These  cooperating  workers  include  home-eco¬ 
nomics  directors  of  the  Food  Administration,  State  chairmen  of  the 
Women's  Committees  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the 
Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross.  Assistance  was  extended  to  the 
National  Women’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in  carrying  into  the 
homes  of  the  country  literature  and  subscription  blanks  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  Liberty  bonds. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  the  home-demonstration  agent  within 
the  county  and  the  necessity  for  organized  support  for  her  work, 
the  farm  bureau  has  been  expanded  to  include  home-demonstration 
work  as  a  regular  feature. 
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Some  specific  cases  of  war  conditions  have  been  met  with  gratify¬ 
ing  results  and  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

1.  Food  shortage  was  met  by  preservation  of  perishables  and  con¬ 
servation  of  specific  foods  with  the  following  specific  results:  In 
one  county  200  local  leaders  gave  500  demonstrations;  as  a  result 
579.012  quarts  were  canned.  Another  county  canned  480,000  quarts 
valued  at  $192,000.  In  one  State  06,972  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  canned,  25,719  glasses  of  jelly  were  made,  3,083  pounds 
dried  products  were  produced;  estimated  value,  $25,343.  In  one 
State  a  home-demonstration  agent  supervised  the  collection  of  4  tons 
of  fruit  which  was  sent  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  to  relieve 
the  fruit  shortage  which  existed  because  of  a  drought. 

2.  High  prices  were  met  by  demonstrations  showing  the  use  of 
cheaper  substitutes,  by  encouraging  direct  marketing,  and  by  studies 
of  food  values.  Home-demonstration  agents  have  promoted  plans 
for  direct  marketing  of  farm  produce  by  assisting  to  organize  egg 
circles,  by  arranging  parcels-post  connections  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  by  furnishing  information  regarding  curb  markets. 
Systematic  educational  work  has  been  done  through  study  clubs  and 
the  training  of  leaders. 

3.  Labor  shortage  of  farm,  home,  and  industries  was  met  by 
instruction  in  household  management  and  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  home.  In  one  county  150  fireless  cookers  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  a  home-demonstration  agent. 

4.  War  problems  of  the  home  which  emphasized  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  instruction  for  women  in  home  economics  were  met  by  instruc¬ 
tion  through  demonstrations  on  the  subjects  of  health,  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Home-demonstration  agents  promoted  cam¬ 
paigns  for  school  lunches,  better  babies,  home  nursing,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  milk. 

5.  The  need  for  relieving  transportation  facilities  for  war  service 
was  met  by  encouraging  the  use  of  locally  produced  foods  and  teach¬ 
ing  their  uses.  Local  cereals  were  substituted  for  wheat,  as,  for 
instance,  emmer  in  Colorado  and  milo  maize  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

6.  The  need  for  home  production  to  increase  the  food  supply  was 
met  by  stimulating  home  gardening  and  other  industries  of  the 
home.  Many  homes  have  become  almost  self-supporting  units. 

7.  The  home  problems  of  foreigners  in  America  were  met  by  home- 
demonstration  agents  training  foreign  women  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment’s  message  to  their  people.  Special  schools,  special  committee 
work,  and  specially  prepared  literature  were  utilized  in  this  work. 

Twelve  articles  upon  the  organization,  methods,  and  subject  matter 
of  home-demonstration  work  were  prepared  and  circulated  among 
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the  county  home-demonstration  agents  and  home-economics  extension 
workers. 

Urban  work. — Due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  authorizing 
home-demonstration  work  in  cities  was  not  passed  until  August,  1917, 
some  months  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  to  the 
fact  that  city  women  are  experienced  in  methods  of  promoting  enter¬ 
prises  through  organized  effort,  movements  for  food  production  and 
conservation  were  well  under  way  before  the  appointment  of  home- 
demonstration  agents  in  the  cities  took  place.  The  appointment  of 
urban  agents  therefore  met  with  immediate  appreciation  and  co¬ 
operation  from  city  women,  who  eagerly  welcomed  the  help  of  a 
paid,  trained  home-economics  worker  who  could  devote  full  time  to 
home-demonstration  work.  (Up  to  Dec.  1,  1917,  urban  agents  were 
appointed  in  74  cities  of  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  additional  plans  under  way  and  ap¬ 
pointments  pending  for  the  work  in  other  cities  and  States.) 

City  women  showed  genuine  appreciation  of  this  scheme  for  assist¬ 
ance  of  city  housewives,  where  there  is  more  housekeeping  to  the 
square  mile  than  in  rural  districts,  and  where  frequentty  the  problem 
of  providing  food  for  the  family  is  much  more  difficult  than  in  the 
country. 

A  city  organization  was  developed  through  which  to  reach  as  many 
housekeepers  as  possible.  This  included  an  executive  committee  and 
an  advisory  council,  with  community  committees  for  furthering  the 
work  in  the  various  districts  into  which  the  cities  had  been  divided. 
In  many  cities  schools  were  used  as  community  centers  for  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  Cooperative  relationships  were  established  with  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  city^,  including  the  city  government,  schools,  churches, 
women’s  clubs,  the  press,  chambers  of  commerce,  social-service  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  local  representatives  of  the  farm  bureau,  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Eed  Cross. 

In  cities  where  a  strong  local  committee  for  food  conservation  was 
already  organized  before  the  assignment  of  urban  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  the  home-demonstration  work  was  affiliated  with  such 
committees  rather  than  a  duplicate  organization  being  created  for 
the  same  general  cause.  Such  affiliation,  however,  did  not  prevent 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  the  city. 

The  importance  of  the  urban  home-demonstration  agents  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  food  problems  of  the  war  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  for  they 
have  furnished  expert  information  to  city  housekeepers  for  their 
crusade  in  food  conservation,  which  is  a  concentrated  problem  in 
cities  as  the  great  centers  of  food  consumption.  Large-scale  results 
in  the  increased  use  of  locally  produced  foods,  in  the  preservation  of 
perishables,  and  in  the  introduction  of  substitutes  for  foods  needed 
overseas  were  secured,  because  the  urban  agents  found  it  possible  to 
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promote  community-wide  efforts  through  prompt  cooperation  from 
the  multitude  of  organizations  and  agencies  to  be  found  in  any  city. 

Work  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — Urban  home-demonstration 
work  was  started  in  the  District  of  Columbia  soon  after  Federal 
funds  became  available,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Office 
of  Extension  Work  South  and  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  North 
and  West.  The  first  work  in  food  conservation  was  started  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense 
and  the  agricultural  agent  of  the  District.  This  included  efforts  to 
mobilize  women  trained  in  home  economics  for  volunteer  service, 
demonstrations  in  the  preservation  of  foods  by  canning,  drying,  and 
salting,  and  in  the  war  cookery  of  foods  not  needed  for  shipment 
overseas.  Talks,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  were  given  in  vari¬ 
ous  community  centers.  A  Girl  Scout  home-demonstration  troop  was 
trained  to  aid  at  public  demonstrations  and  in  home  canning.  Before 
a  more  complete  organization  of  the  work  in  the  District  had  been 
perfected  the  city  leader  was  called  to  Bed  Cross  service  in  France, 
and  had  not  yet  been  replaced  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  demand 
for  demonstrations,  information,  and  guidance  in  food  conservation 
by  groups  of  city  women  was  so  great  that  two  assistant  urban  agents 
for  the  District  were  fully  engaged  in  meeting  that  demand. 


BOYS’  AND  GIBXS'  CLUB  WOBK. 

Organization  and  administration. — Each  of  the  33  Northern  and 
Western  States  cooperated  in  conducting  boys’  and  girls’  extension 
work  during  the  season  of  1917,  the  work  in  28  States  being  carried 
on  with  both  regular  and  emergency  funds  and  that  in  the  other  5 
States  with  Smith-Lever  and  emergency  funds  only.  Thirty-two 
State  leaders,  158  assistant  State  leaders  and  district  leaders,  and  98 
county  leaders  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  work.  There  were 
also  11,325  volunteer  leaders  in  charge  of  local  clubs  who  were  either 
paid  from  local  funds  or  worked  without  pay. 

The  club  activities  were  conducted  through  the  farm-bureau  or¬ 
ganizations  as  far  as  possible.  The  cooperation  of  granges,  schools, 
business  organizations,  fairs,  associations,  etc.,  was  also  secured. 
These  gave  additional  impetus  to  the  work  through  finances  and 
encouragement  as  well  as  by  providing  for  local  leadership.  Per¬ 
manent  organization  and  leadership  were  the  aim,  with  a  county 
club  leader  in  charge  of  all  of  the  junior  work  of  the  farm  bureau. 
This  county  leader  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  organization,  super¬ 
vision,  follow-up,  and  closing  of  the  club  activities  in  the  various 
projects.  These  county  club  leaders  articulated  with  the  district, 
assistant  State  and  State  leaders  in  the  department’s  plan  of  food 
production  and  conservation,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  home  life. 
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War  program . — As  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  war  program  the 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  followed  out  the  requests  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  contributing  directly  to  the  meat  supply  through 
pork,  baby-beef,  poultry,  and  rabbit  raising,  also  by  sheep  and  wool 
production;  by  assisting  in  the  sugar-saving  campaign,  by  growing 
sugar  beets  and  manufacturing  sugar-beet  sirup  in  the  homes;  by 
using  substitutes  for  wheat;  by  war  cookery;  by  adding  to  the  fat 
supply  by  increasing  pork  production  through  pig  clubs;  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  food  production  through  corn,  garden,  potato,  and  tomato 
clubs;  and  by  aiding  the  conservation  program  through  canning, 
drying,  and  food  preservation. 

Demonstrations. — Club  members  and  often  their  families  received 
demonstrations  from  county,  State-,  and  national  leaders  in  food 
conservation  and  production,  and  in  turn  at  the  close  of  the  season 
during  achievement  day  programs  and  club  meetings,  or  at  the  fairs 
and  festivals  returned  to  the  community  the  results  of  the  year’s 
experience  in  improved  practices  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Thus  each  community  in  which  a  club  has  been  well  organized  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  the  demonstration  work  through  the  bovs  and 
girls.  The  demonstration  idea  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
Vitalizing  the  war-time  program.  The  national  club  members*  pledge 
taken  by  all  members  at  their  regular  meeting  was,  “  I  pledge  my 
head,  my  heart,  my  hands,  and  my  health  through  food  production 
and  food  conservation  to  help  win  the  world  war  and  world  peace.” 
It  represents  a  worthy  war-time  aim. 

Results  and  achievements. — From  the  reports  received  from  the 
leaders  in  charge  the  total  value  of  the  products  as  produced  by 
the  club  members  was  $3,081,3*20.49.  The  total  cost  of  supervision 
and  overhead  expenses,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  was  $329,035.29. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  supervision  per  club  member  completing 
all  the  requirements  was  $2.03,  and  per  club  member  enrolled  $1.74. 
The  average  value  of  products  reported  per  club  member  was  $21.89. 
This  represents  only  the  results  in  the  productive  club  enterprises 
that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  There  were  also  many 
other  nonprofit  clubs,  including  cow-testing,  dairy  record,  butter 
making,  flower,  made-over  garments,  and  home  beautification.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  club  work  a  war-time  significance  was  lent  to 
the  clubs  through  demonstration  and  community  cooperation  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  food  supply  of  meats,  fats,  sugars,  and 
wool;  conserving  food  by  canning,  drying,  and  sugar  saving;  and 
demonstrating  how  to  save  wheat  and  make  over  garments.  The 
club  members  also  rendered  much  assistance  in  Red  Cross  work. 
During  the  year,  1,863,087  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  1,883,098  by  the  States, 
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Summary  of  results  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 


Projects 


Number  of 
members 
making 
complete 
report. 


What  they  produced. 


Corn  clubs. . . . . . 

Potato  clubs . 

Bean  clubs.... . . . 

G rain-sorghum  clubs . 

Garden  clubs . . . . . . 

Canning  clubs, . 

Sugar-beet  clubs ! . 

Poultry  clubs . . . . . . . 

Pig  clubs . 

Baby-beef  clubs . 

Sheep  clubs . . 

Calf  clubs . . .  _  . 

Bread  clubs . 

Garment-making  dubs . 

Cooking  and  home  economics  clubs.. 
Home-handicraft  clubs . . . 


7, 249 
S,  999 
321 
233 
SO,  512 
25>  641 

4,916 
4,376 
7, 382 
486 


456,873,47  bushels. 

325,786  bushels, 

126,460  pounds. 

203, 383  pounds. 

$999,967.68  worth  of  fresh  vegetables. 

1,578,510.5  quarts  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  sotq 
and  217, 160  jars  of  jelly. 

28,864  Ions. 

106,358  chickens  and  33,370  dozen  eggs. 

10,583  animals  (1,797,196  pounds  ). 

415  baby  beeves. 


63 
487 
5, 242 
13, 165 
1,244 
307 


178  lambs. 

599  calves  produced. 

346, 698  loaves  of  bread. 

92,189  garments. 

$5,753. 10  worth  products  saved. 
1,288  pieces. 


All-star  club  work. — Special  effort  is  made  to  get  the  boys  and 
girls  to  achieve  high  standards  in  food-production  and  food-conser¬ 
vation  work  through  contests  and  the  awarding  of  medals,  prizes,  etc. 
When  a  club  member  makes  the  best  record  in  his  State  for  anv  year 
in  any  given  project  he  is  declared  a  State  champion  and  becomes  a 
member  of  the  national  all-star  club.  The  cooperative  extension 
leaders  endeavor,  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  members  from  year  to 
year  with  a  view  to  making  them  community  leaders,  so  they  will  be 
a  definite  influence  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  their  home 
communities.  There  are  now  several  hundred  of  these  members  who 
are  being  followed  up  from  year  to  year  or  until  they  reach  manhood 
or  womanhood,  when  they  are  encouraged  to  go  into  the  farm-bureau 
activities. 

Outlook. — Since  the  value  of  trained  leadership,  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  practical  program  of  work  have  been  definitely 
recognized  by  the  public,  both  rural  and  urban,  as  well  as  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  directors  and  leaders  interested  in  the  work,  the  future  prom¬ 
ises  great  achievement  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  and  a  more 
permanent  place  in  the  county  farm  bureau  and  its  extension  work 
with  the  entire  familv.  The  definite  contribution  made  bv  the  boys 
and  girls  through  this  extension  work  since  the  war  began  has  shown 
the  increasing  need  for  them  in  the  work  of  food  production  and 
conservation. 

The  work  of  the  year  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  change  from  a  temporary  organization  and  part-time  lead¬ 
ership  to  a  permanent  organization  and  full-time  leaders  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  farm-bureau  program  of  work  will  serve  to  give  stability 
and  permanency  to  the  work. 

2.  The  boys'  and  girls’  extension  work  is  helping  in  a  very  effectual 
way  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  a  community,  as  well  as  to  carry 
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tlie  best  information  from  the  department,  colleges,  and  experiment 
stations  to  the  rural  people,  and  through  this  information  the  work 
is  improving  the  practices  of  the  farm  and  of  the  home. 

3.  This  type  of  extension  is  serving  to  unite  rural  and  city  people 
by  giving  equal  opportunity  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  America’s  greatest  industry  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  The  work  is  showing  that  boys  and  girls  can  do  manly  and 
womanly  jobs  in  food  production  and  food  conservation  in  the  spirit 
of  the  game  through  contests  and  achievement  programs. 

5.  The  boys’  and  girls’  extension  work  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  department  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture  to  teach  the  common, 
fundamental  practices  of  agriculture  and  home  making  to  each  gen¬ 
eration  of  children,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  practices  of  the  old  and 
young. 

G.  The  future  is  assured  through  this  work  of  having  a  larger 
number  of  adults  who  have  been  trained  through  club  work  in  the 
fundamental  needs  of  team  work,  cooperation,  and  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  community  building  and  national  unity. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Farm-management  demonstration  work  proved  its  value  in  exten¬ 
sion  work  more  than  ever  during  the  past  year.  The  demand  for  the 
economic  viewpoint  in  agricultural  extension  work  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  great.  Especially  has  this  been  so  under  the  abnormal  war 
conditions.  Farmers  have  needed  a  guide  to  help  them  in  planning 
farm  operations.  To  this  end  many  extension  specialists  have  coop¬ 
erated  with  farm-management  demonstrators  to  give  farmers  the 
information  which  they  desire  about  their  business. 

Studying  farming  from  an  economic  standpoint  places  the  farm 
business  on  a  sounder  foundation.  Farmers  have  demanded  help  in 
keeping  simple  farm  accounts  and  in  many  cases  have  requested 
work  on  cost  of  producing  farm  products.  The  demands  have  been 
so  great  that  much  of  the  work  was  conducted  with  groups  of  inter¬ 
ested  farmers  rather  than  with  individuals.  The  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  b}^  county  agents  and  other  local  leaders  with  the  aid  of  the 
demonstrator  when  so  requested.  One  additional  State  started  the 
work,  making  a  total  of  27  States  which  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  farm-management  demonstra¬ 
tions.  This  cooperation  involved  the  joint  employment  of  24  men 
in  18  of  these  States.  The  work  was  introduced  in  138  more  counties, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  counties  with  supervised  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrators  up  to  342. 

The  following  statements  outline  briefly  the  object  of  the  work  as 
conducted  in  the  majority  of  the  States  at  the  present  time: 
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(1)  To  demonstrate  to  farmers  in  connection  with  their  own  farms 
a  practical  method  of  recording,  summarizing,  and  analyzing  the 
farm  business  in  order  to  decide  upon  modifications  which  promise 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 

(2)  To  demonstrate  to  farmers  the  importance  of  an  efficient 
organization  and  administration  of  the  farm  business  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  thereto  of  certain  suitable  factors. 

(3)  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  county-agent  work  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  economic  viewpoint. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  county  agents  and  farm¬ 
ers  cooperating  in  farm-management  demonstration  work  for  the 
past  three  years.  It  indicates  very  plainly  the  progress  made,  and 
also  points  out  the  field  for  future  development. 

Much  of  the.  work  in  the  past  has  consisted  of  teaching  local 
leaders.  Future  expansion  lies  along  two  lines — that  of  training 
more  local  leaders  and  that  of  extending  the  work  to  more  farmers. 

Comity  agents  reporting  farm-management  demonstration  work  and  fanners 

assisted  tnj  them  to  start  farm  accounts. 


State. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

County 

agent-’. 

Farmers 

starting 

accounts. 

County 

agents. 

Farmers 

starting 

accounts. 

County 

agents. 

Farmers 

starting 

accounts. 

|; 

2 

59 

4 

69 

California . 

6 

81 

4 

81 

10 

1643 

Colorado . 

7 

1  69 

6 

99 

11 

185 

Connecticut . 

5 

81 

6 

150 

5 

144 

Delaware . 

2 

i  503 

2 

801 

1 

14 

Idaho . 

2 

13 

3 

5 

3 

20 

Illinois2. . . . 

7 

422 

15 

670 

17 

1,462 

Indiana  - . 

21 

317 

21 

944 

28 

1, 151 

Iowa  1 . 

7 

194 

14 

283 

24 

999 

Kansas 2 . . : . 

7 

163 

13 

284 

16 

498 

Maine 2 . 

4 

118 

5 

214 

8 

293 

Massachusetts 2 . 

5 

96 

8 

205 

8 

104 

Michigan2 . 

8 

124 

16 

646 

25 

834 

Minnesota 2 . 

14 

480 

15 

711 

12 

354 

Missouri 2 . 

5 

24 

10 

46 

11 

92 

Montana 2 . 

7 

115 

8 

99 

11 

705 

Nebraska . ; . 

7 

1  92 

9 

811 

8 

182 

Nevada ..  . . . . 

New  Hampshire 2 . 

5 

231 

7 

378 

8 

455 

New  Jersey  .  . . - . - . 

4 

70 

New  Mexico . 

3 

17 

3 

l  44 

9 

69 

New  York  2 . 

19 

263 

18 

307 

26 

298 

North  Dakota . 

10 

85 

8 

i  120 

16 

429 

Ohio . 

4 

i  90 

9 

163 

19 

398 

Oregon . 

7 

i  211 

9 

272 

11 

415 

Pennsylvania . 

9 

56 

18 

136 

28 

494 

T?h nr!p  Island _ ........ _ _ ... 

1 

1  7 

2 

15 

South  Dakota . 

1 

12 

7 

i  139 

13 

740 

Utah2-- . 

6 

222 

8 

251 

12 

373 

Vermont 2 . 

4 

27 

7 

158 

9 

372 

W  ashington 2 . 

5 

124 

n 

1 

164 

14 

520 

Wisconsin 2 . 

11 

172 

12 

293 

21 

452 

W  yoming . 

3 

13 

6 

27 

6 

18 

201 

4,415 

281 

8, 137 

396 

12,  797 

1  Year  work  started.  2  Work  started  in  1914. 
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Observations  of  demonstration  methods  of  extension  teaching:  in 
the  States  were  made  and  the  best  information  which  the  various 
bureaus  have  for  extension  purposes  along  subject-matter  lines  was 
carried  to  the  States.  At  present  the  following  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  represented  by 
extension  specialists:  Soils,  Forest  Service,  Horticulture,  Animal 
Hushandrv,  and  Plant  Pathology. 

Observations  of  the  methods  of  extension  teaching  in  extension 
schools,  or  short  courses,  were  made  in  most  of  the  States  conducting 
such  schools  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Central  West¬ 
ern  States.  The  methods  used  in  crop  and  soil  improvement  were 
observed  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  a  few  of  the  Central 
States.  A  few  of  the  Central  States  were  visited  by  the  extension 
specialist  in  horticulture  to  secure  information -on  orchard  improve¬ 
ment  demonstrations,  and  the  extension  specialist  in  forestry  called 
upon  several  extension  directors  of  the  Central  Western  States  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  greater  interest  in  the  farm  woodlot,  the  reforesting .  of  hill 
and  other  waste  land,  and  the  use  of  cord  wood  on  the  farm  in  order 
to  increase  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel  and  to  lessen  the  necessary  trails- 
portation  of  coal. 

Upon  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  the  efforts  of  each  specialist 
were  turned  toward  food  production  and  conservation  methods.  The 
crop  specialist  centered  his  attention  upon  demonstrations  which  not 
only  improve  soils  and  help  to  establish  profitable  rotations  but  also 
prove  economical  in  the  production  of  home-raised  feeds,  especially 
in  the  dairy  districts;  the  horticultural  specialist  sought  to  increase 
the  yield  of  vegetables  as  well  as  to  increase  planting  by  preparing 
gardening  bulletins  for  the  section  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work;  the 
animal  husbandry  specialists  assisted  the  State  leaders  of  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  in  the  formation  of  pig  clubs,  baby-beef  clubs,  and  poultry 
clubs,  and  in  disseminating  information  concerning  egg  production, 
wheatless  poultry  rations,  etc. 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
States  Relations  Service,  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  the  forest 
ranger  may  serve  to  a  limited  degree  as  the  agricultural  agent,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  agricultural  college  extension  division  in  promoting 
agriculture  on  the  national  forests. 

The  work  of  the  specialists  in  carrying  the  department’s  informa¬ 
tion  along  subject  matter  lines  to  the  various  extension  divisions  of 
the  States  for  transmittal  to  the  man  on  the  farm  and  also  in  studying 
and  carrying  from  State  to  State  knowledge  of  the  most  efficient 
organization  and  practices  in  extension  work  along  each  line,  is  prov¬ 
ing  especially  helpful  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  research 
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workers  of  the  Federal  department  and  the  extension  divisions  of  the 
States. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  county  agents  in  the  States  extended 
the  usefulness  of  the  State  specialists  in  that  it  made  it  possible  for 
their  work  to  be  planned  to  cover  certain  counties  or  groups  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  particular  agricultural  enterprises  prevail.  The  follow¬ 
up  work  was  planned  by  the  specialists  in  cooperation  with  the  agents. 
The  results  of  demonstrations  at  particular  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers  by  the  special¬ 
ists.  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  agents  directly  interested  in  par¬ 
ticular  lines  of  work. 

One  State  extension  horticulturist  selected  what  were  termed  cri¬ 
terion  orchards  whose  advancement  in  foliage,  blossoming,,  etc.,  indi¬ 
cated  the  time  for  applying  certain  sprays.  He  had  arranged  that 
the  owners  should  telephone  to  three  persons  in  his  belt  or  district  and 
each  of  these  to  three  others  until  all  the  chain  of  growers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  criterion  orchard  had  been  notified.  One  specialist  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Weather  Bureau  for  reports  to  the  county  agent  as  to 
weather  forecasts  for  certain  fruit  counties  where  information  as  to 
forecasts  of  frosts  and  other  weather  conditions  are  valuable. 

A  crop-and-soils  specialist  and  a  dairy  specialist  in  one  State 
planned  their  work  together  in  order  to  carry  on  their  demonstra¬ 
tions  cooperatively.  The  crop-and-soils  specialist  considered  the 
needs  of  the  dairy  farmer;  the  dairy  specialist  considered  the  crops 
and  soils  as  limitations  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  business. 
Their  instruction  at  extension  schools  correlated  and  their  demon¬ 
strations  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents  were  practicable. 

One  crop  specialist  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agent  planned 
a  crop  rotation  for  a  large  area  representing  one  type  of  soil  in 
order  to  raise  one  variety  of  wheat  particularly  adapted  to  this 
soil  and  to  raise  the  kind  of  legume  that  would  furnish  desirable 
forage  crops  and  at  the  same  time  increase  soil  fertility. 

A  State  and  Federal  cooperative  specialist  devised  a  plan  where¬ 
by  poisoned  bait  for  the  killing  of  ground  squirrels  and  gophers 
could  be  distributed  and  used  effectively  through  a  county  organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  under  the  leadership  of  a  county  agent. 


EXTENSION  SCHOOLS. 


Extension  schools  were  held  in  all  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  except  five.  They  varied  from  3  to  5  days  in  length,  with  4 
days  prevailing.  A  very  definite  program  was  usually  decided  upon 
after  conferences  with  county  agents  and  subject-matter  specialists 
had  been  held.  The  subjects  of  major  importance  to  a  community 
were  chosen  and  the  principal  points  arranged  in  sequence  and  in 
correlation  with  points  in  other  subjects. 
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The  work  of  the  specialist  is  becoming  more  closely  related  with 
the  development  of  the  seasonal  plan  of  work  of  the  county  agent 
for  the  growing  season  at  field-demonstration  meetings  where  small 
numbers  attend  for  short  periods.  During  the  winter  and  such  other 
seasons  as  do  not  interfere  with  field  operations,  extension  schools 
are  held.  In  these  schools  the  specialist  may  again  appear  before 
a  body  of  farmers  having  similar  agricultural  problems  and  in¬ 
terests,  where  the  influence  of  the  group  concentrates  interest  in 
common  problems  and  stimulates  the  speaker  and  demonstrator  to 
make  practicable  application  of  experiment-station  results.  Here 
the  specialist  has  an  opportunity  to  apply  his  teaching  to  sound 
principles  of  farm  management  with  those  who  must  fit  together 
science  and  art  in  the  cycle  of  crop  rotation,  to  increase  soil  fertility, 
to  increase  a  maximum  production  within  limits  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  to  show  a  reasonable  income  for  management  and  labor. 

From  a  retrospective  view  the  extension  school  becomes  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  follow-up  plan;  it  looks  back  upon  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  season;  early  tillage,  liming,  drainage,  manuring,  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  and  irrigation  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  season’s  results ;  breeding  associations,  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions,  feeding  rations,  pastures,  and  silos  are  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  successes  and  difficulties  of  the  year;  seed  selection, 
seed  testing,  drill  adjustment,  the  establishing  of  community  varie¬ 
ties  are  presented  in  the  light  of  seasonal  vicissitudes,  such  as  weather, 
plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  crop  yields;  animal  feeding,  the 
increase  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  management  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  feed  limitations  and  factors  controlling  markets  for  the 
year;  farm-management  problems  may  be  based  upon  the  record  of 
annual  outlay  and  income,  labor  distribution,  and  available  capital; 
market  problems  command  attention  from  the  season’s  production, 
transportation  difficulties  of  the  year  past,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
storage  facilities. 

From  the  prospective  view  the  extension  schools  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  directing  the  community  agricultural  activities  the  better 
to  improve  every  factor  not  contributing  its  maximum  to  the  highest 
possible  profitable  production  of  the  farm.  Coming  as  they  do,  in 
most  States,  at  or  near  the  season  when  the  coming  year’s  plan  or 
program  work  has  been  adopted  by  the  farm  bureau,  it  serves  to 
center  interest  on  certain  lines  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  immediately  before  the  opening  of  spring  field  operations  and 
the  care  of  the  offspring  of  live  stock. 

1  he  attendance  at  the  best  extension  schools  has  at  no  time  been 
very  large.  This  has  made  possible  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  instructors,  and  has  caused  less  restraint  on  the  part  of  an 
auditor  to  ask  questions;  acquaintance  alone  has  contributed  to 
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breaking  down  embarrassments  which  sometimes  prevent  individual 
problems  being  presented  to  instructors  outside  of  the  sessions. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  AND  MEETINGS. 

Most  of  the  farmers’  institutes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
are  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  extension  divisions. 
They  are  usually  of  one  or  two  days’  duration.  One  or  two  men, 
and  in  most  States  one  woman,  take  the  leading  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Local  talent  representing  some  special  line  of  work  sup¬ 
plements  the  program  by  “  State  speakers.”  While  the  institute 
program  sometimes  leans  very  much  toward  inspirational  presen¬ 
tation  and  is  sometimes  colored  with  entertainment  features,  there  is 
a  gradual  drift  toward  a  purely  agricultural  program  for  the  day 
sessions,  arranged  in  local  cooperation  with  the  county  agent.  Such 
institutes  in  some  States  are  now  known  as  corn,  poultry,  and  dairy 
institutes.  The  work  done  in  them  by  the  extension  specialists  and 
local  speakers  is  all  related  to  the  main  subject.  Before  the  week 
closes  a  few  demonstrators  are  secured.  The  work  of  these  persons 
is  followed  up  during  the  growing  season  by  both  the  specialist  and 
the  county  agent.  The  institute  carried  itself  beyond  inspiration  or 
desultory  attention  into  the  real  practice  of  the  farmer  the  following 
seasons. 

The  farmers’  institute  or  farmers’  meeting  has  been  a  popular 
means  during  the  year  for  reaching  great  numbers  of  farmers  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  extension  school,  or  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  a  more  intensive  presentation  either  in  lecture 
or  demonstration. 

SURVEY. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  clearly  shown  the  large  place  which  the 
agricultural  extension  service  now  occupies  in  rural  life,  and  that  it 
is  effectively  organized  to  attack  the  changing  problems  of  the  farm. 
When  war  was  declared  most  of  the  States  at  once  looked  to  the 
agricultural  extension  service  for  leadership  in  the  formulation  and 
direction  of  a  war  program  for  agriculture.  The  extension  depart¬ 
ments  made  such  revisions  of  their  programs  of  work  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  emergencies  arising  from  war,  and  special  and  un¬ 
usual  activities  were  at  once  inaugurated  and  carried  out  with 
remarkable  success.  The  taking  of  agricultural  censuses  and  surveys 
as  a  basis  for  the  season’s  activities,  the  establishment  of  exchange 
systems  for  the  sale  of  seed  and  live  stock,  the  securing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  labor,  and  the  special  campaigns  for  greater  crop 
production  and  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  were 
among  the  more  important  of  these  services.  In  all  of  this  work  the 
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large  usefulness  of  the  county  farm-bureau  association  was  repeat¬ 
edly  demonstrated.  Where  the  farm  bureau  has  been  thoroughly 
organized,  with  able  committees  in  charge  of  its  program  of  work 
and  local  committees  in  every  community,  it  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  largest  possible  number  of  farmers  quickly  and 
effectively,  and  also  gives  the  farmers  an  organization  through  which 
they  can  act  collectively  in  the  many  difficulties  which  will  continue 
to  increase  during  the  war. 

Although  but  few  home-demonstration  agents  had  been  appointed 
prior  to  the  war,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  for  the  success  of  the 
Government’s  efforts  for  the  control  and  conservation  of  foods  tech¬ 
nical  l}7,  trained  paid  local  leaders  were  necessary  for  educating  house¬ 
keepers  to  the  new  requirements  and  how  to  meet  them.  Many  more 
home-demonstration  agents  were  employed,  and  plans  were  made  for 
rapidly  expanding  the  work  anticipating  the  aid  of  emergency 
appropriations.  Home- demonstration  work  assumed  a  new  and 
larger  importance. 

When  the  record  of  agriculture  is  compared  with  that  of  other 
industries  during  the  first  six  months  following  our  entrance  in  the 
world  war,  it  is  evident  that  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  States  met  their  new  responsibilities  and  increased  production  in 
spite  of  unusual  obstacles,  and  that  this  ability  to  meet  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  was  in  large  part  due  to  thorough  organization  and  the  local 
leadership  of  the  agricultural  extension  service. 

STATE  KEPORTS. 

ARIZONA. 

Division  of  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Arizona, 

Tucson. 


E.  I*.  Taylor,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — Extension  work  continued  un¬ 
der  the  same  general  plan  of  organization  as  heretofore.  The  work 
was  divided  into  four  general  groups — coimtv-agent  work,  home- 
demonstration  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  and  extension  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  work  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  facts  that  under 
the  State  law  no  county  can  appropriate  more  than  $1,000  for  county- 
agent  work,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  appropriation  for  other 
kinds  of  extension  work.  The  State  council  of  defense  assisted  in 
the  work  by  providing  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  two 
county  agents  until  the  Federal  emergency  funds  were  available,  by 
cooperating  in  making  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  and  by 
furnishing  forms  for  silo  construction.  A  two-day  agricultural  mo¬ 
bilization  conference  was  held  by  the  extension  service  at  Tucson 
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early  in  April.  This  was  the  first  State-wide  gathering  of  the  leaders 
in  agricultural  work  called  after  war  was  declared,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  brought  forth  many  sound  suggestions  and  concrete  plans  for 
increasing  food  production. 

Publications. — Two  circulars,  19  food  and  conservation  posters, 
and  3  war-garden  circulars  were  issued  during  the  year.  The  weekly 
press  letter  was  sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  State  as  heretofore. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $13,  143.  03 

Smith-Lever,  State _ _ _  3, 145. 03 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work _  5,  26S.  82 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _  1,  000.  00 

State  appropriations _  1,  886. 17 

County _  3,  640.  40 

Other  sources  within  the  State -  1,  418,  89 


Total _  29,  504.  34 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  extension  schools,  live-stock  extension  work,  and  Egyptian 
cotton  extension  work.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County- 
agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

S MITII-LE VER  PROJECTS. 


County  agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents — June 
30,  1916,  6;  June  30,  1917,  7.  The  extension  director  acted  as  county- 
agent  leader.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  county  agents  was  to 
have  Arizona  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  foodstuffs  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  State.  With  this  in  view  gardening,  poultry  raising, 
the  growing  of  wheat  substitues,  the  growing  of  sweet  sorghum  from 
which  to  make  molasses,  dairying,  and  stock  raising  were  empha¬ 
sized.  One  of  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  agents  was  the 
bringing  about  of  the  building  of  137  silos  during  the  year. 

Among  the  principal  results  of  the  work  were  the  following:  Five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown;  65  orchards,  in¬ 
cluding  17,655  trees,  were  cared  for  following  agents’  suggestions ; 
1,095  cows  were  under  test  in  associations  organized  by  agents,  result¬ 
ing  in  140  cows  being  discarded  as  unprofitable;  and  935  animals 
were  treated  for  blackleg.  Fifty-six  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  with  a 
total  membership  of  657,  were  organized  and  supervised  by  the 
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agents.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  demonstrations,  involving 
880  live  stock,  and  1,423  acres  of  crops,  were  arranged  for  and 
supervised. 

As  special  war  activities,  the  extension  service,  through  the  county 
.  agents,  cooperated  with  the  Arizona  State  Council  of  Defense  in 
making  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  State  and  farm  labor  and  farm 
machinery  surveys.  The  agents  assisted  farmers  in  obtaining  seed, 
and  crop  and  live-stock  production  were  stimulated;  the  bean  cam¬ 
paign  alone  resulting  in  an  increase  of  2, Gil  acres  and  28,671  bushels 
produced. 

The  agents  made  G,12G  farm  visits,  and  held  596  meetings,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  27,760  persons  during  the  year. 

Home  economics. — A  home-economics  specialist  was  appointed 
January  1,  1917,  and  worked  alone  until  September,  1917,  at  which 
time  two  county  demonstration  agents  were  appointed.  Before  the 
appointment  of  the  county  demonstration  agents,  the  work  was 
carried  on  through  extension  schools  and  home-economics  clubs  and 
in  individual  homes  with  the  assistance  of  local  leaders.  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  in  better  housekeeping  methods,  better  cooking,  and 
practical  sanitation.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  an  effort  was 
made  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  valleys,  and  to  distribute  the  preserved  products  in  the 
mining  sections  of  the  State.  Food-saving  committees  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  each  county,  and  perishable  foodstuffs  were  conserved.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  State-Avide  campaign  for  “Arizona  to  feed 
herself.”  After  September  1,  1917,  war  gardens,  poultry  raising, 
the  preservation  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  care  of  milk  in  the  home  Avere 
given  State-Avide  attention  by  the  emergency  home-demonstration 
agents. 

The  most  important  achievement  Avas  demonstrating  that  m.ilo- 
maize  flour  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour  in  all  kinds 
of  quick  and  yeast  breads.  The  chief  mill  oAvners  of  the  State  were 
also  induced  to  manufacture  milo-maize  flour.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  commercial  value  of  this  demonstration  to  the  State, 
as  the  use  of  milo  maize  will  do  much  to  stimulate  food  production, 
will  increase  the  profits  of  the  dry-land  farmers  considerably,  and 
will  reduce  the  need  of  importing  cereals  from  other  States.  The 
home- demonstration  agents  also  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
cooking  of  the  frijole  and  tepary  beans,  tAvo  products  successfully 
grown  in  a  semiarid  climate. 

Boys ’  and  girls’’  club  work. — The  work  was  conducted  by  a  State 
leader,  7  assistant  and  district  leaders,  and  74  unpaid  volunteer  local 
leaders.  Eight  projects  Avere  carried  out,  of  which  7  were  completed. 
In  the  complete  projects  were  142  club  groups. 
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Fifty-four  canning  demonstrations  were  given  by  club  members 
with  a  total  attendance  of  2,617  club  members  and  men  and  women. 
Eighty-one  field  demonstrations,  7  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  17 
local  club  exhibits  were  conducted  during  the  year.  The  eight  club 
leaders  personally  visited  663  club  plats. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Number 
of  clubs 
organ¬ 
ized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Estima¬ 
ted  cost. 

Corn . . . 

Potato . 

Home  garden . 

6 

2 

GO 

3 

10 

24 

37 

16 

4 

231 

9 

56 

104 

283 

11  acres . 

0. 6  acre . 

3.76  acres . 

269.5  bushels. . 
134.2  bushels. . 

$721.20 
241.56 
891.80 
310. 38 
443.  88 
2, 602.  53 
4,  401.12 

$200.  42 
43.17 
159. 87 
92.30 
341. 67 
1,116. 50 
1, 186. 20 

Crain  sore-hum . 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop . 

Canning . 

198  fowls . 

119 . 

8,868  pounds. . 
924.75  dozens.. 
19,278  pounds. 
13,753.5  quarts,. 
204  jars  jelly.' 

Total . 

142 

703 

9, 612. 47 

3, 140. 13 

Total  club  enrollment,  1,527. 


Extension  schools. — Extension  schools  lasting  from  two  days  to  a 
week  were  held  at  10  different  places  during  the  year  with  a  total 
attendance  of  6,300,  representing  about  1,500  families.  A  farmers’ 
and  houskeepers’  week,  attended  by  111  women  and  106  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  was  held  at  Tuscon. 

Live-stock  extension. — The  live-stock  extension  specialist  during 
the  year  did  work  along  the  lines  of  dairy  improvement,  range-cattle 
improvement,  range  sanitation,  and  miscellaneous  work  consisting  of 
assisting  county  agents,  blackleg  and  screw-worm  eradication,  and 
poisonous  plant  investigations.  In  the  dairy  work  two  cow-testing 
associations  were  reorganized  with  1,056  eovTs  under  test.  A  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  old  associations  continued  in  the  new 
organizations.  In  sections  where  associations  vTere  not  practical,  the 
keeping  of  individual  herd  records  was  encouraged  and  33  dairymen 
were  furnished  with  milk,  breeding,  and  feed-record  sheets.  These 
records  resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  boarders  being  weeded 
out  of  herds.  In  one  case  a  farmer  found  that  6  of  his  11  cowts  were 
not  paying  for  their  feed.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  bringing 
about  better  management  of  range  bulls.  Five  cooperators  kept  their 
bulls  in  separate  pastures  during  all  the  year  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  This  wTas  only  the  second  year  of  this  line 
of  work,  and  the  value  of  it  is  not  yet  manifest.  The  work  in  range 
sanitation  which  was  begun  in  January,  1016,  wTas  continued.  The 
two  ranchmen  who  began  cooperating  at  that  time  by  destroying  the 
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carcasses  of  animals  dying*  of  blackleg  reported  that,  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1917,  they  had  had  no  outbreak  of  blackleg  on  their  ranches, 
and  that  the  screw  worms  were  not  so  bad  as  in  previous  years.  Five 
other  stockmen  are  known  to  have  burned  or  buried  all  carcasses 
found  upon  their  ranches  during  1917. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  bringing  about  im¬ 
provement  of  bull  management  and  the  destruction  of  carcasses  on 
public  ranches.  Sixteen  blackleg-vaccination  demonstrations,  at¬ 
tended  by  121  stockmen  and  at  which  3,091  animals  were  vaccinated, 
were  given  by  the  extension  specialist  upon  the  open  range  under  the 
same  conditions  that  stockmen  must  work.  Seven  screw-worm  de¬ 
monstrations,  attended  by  37  stockmen,  were  held.  Several  meetings 
were  held  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  at  which  information  was 
given  regarding  poisonous  plants,  their  control,  and  the  treatment  of 
animals  poisoned.  The  specialist  assisted  in  building  15  movable  hog 
houses  and  organizing  a  Duroc-Jersey  breeders’  association  with  35 
members.  He  gave  90  lectures,  made  32  demonstrations,  judged  live 
stock  at  5  fairs,  and  assisted  in  the  purchasing  of  14  pure-bred  hogs, 
201  pure-bred  Herefords,  50  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  37 
grade  heifers,  and  4,500  range  cattle. 

Egyptian  cotton  extension. — Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the 
specialist  early  in  the  season  very  little  was  done  on  this  project. 

i 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Entomology . — Demonstrations  in  poisoning  grasshoppers  and 
:  other  methods  of  controlling  them  were  carried  on  by  the  extension 
j  service,  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
:  Agriculture,  and  the  State  entomologist.  In  Navajo  and  Apache 
|  Counties  campaigns  were  made  for  better  orchard  spraying.  The 
apple  orchards  that  were  sprayed  yielded  crops  75  to  95  per  cent  free 
i  of  codling  moths,  while  in  the  unsprayed  orchards  only  2  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  was  worm  free. 

Control  of  mammal  pests. — Four  field  parties  were  organized  in 
;  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
prairie  dogs  in  infested  areas  in  several  of  the  National  Forests.  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  acres  were  cleared  of  these  pests  at 
a  cost  of  3f  cents  per  acre.  The  annual  loss  previously  suffered  by 
the  farmers  on  the  treated  areas  was  $70,000,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  reclaimed  areas  when  the  grass  has  become  reestablished  will 
furnish  grazing  for  6,117  more  cattle  than  heretofore.  A  drive  on 
jack  rabbits  was  made  near  Casa  Grande,  where  the  rabbits  during 
the  previous  summer  had  destroyed  more  than  $40,000  worth  of 
cotton. 
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Marketing.— Th&  extension  service,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Maricopa  County  mar¬ 
keting  and  developing  committee,  and  the  University  of  Arizona 
cooperated  in  making  a  detailed  survey  of  the  marketing  conditions 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 


Special  advisory  service. — Special  assistance  was  given  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  service,  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  along  various 
lines  not  covered  by  any  project.  This  assistance  was  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  calls  made  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  included 
help  in  botany,  irrigation,  engineering,  horticulture,  plant  breeding, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  poultry  raising.  An  orchard 
pruning  demonstration  was  given  in  each  of  the  following  counties, 
Yavapai,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Cochise. 

Fairs. — The  extension  service  made  an  exhibit  at  the  State  fair 


showing  the  work  of  the  State  experiment  station,  boys  and  girls* 
club  work,  county  home-demonstration  work,  county-agent  work, 
including  seed  and  cow-testing  work,  and  Arizona  wool.  A  demon¬ 
stration  was  also  given  showing  the  methods  used  to  control  rodents. 
Members  of  the  extension  staff  acted  as  judges  for  live-stock  and 
agricultural  and  home  economics  products  at  many  fairs  held  in  the 
State  and  the  county  agents  and  other  extension  workers  assisted  in 
collecting  products  and  arranging  exhibits  at  these  fairs. 


SURVEY. 

T1  le  State  council  of  defense  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  employ  agents,  by  assisting  in  the  agricultural  sur- 
vev  of  the  State,  and  by  furnishing  forms  for  silo  construction. 
The  success  of  the  county  agents  in  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the 
State  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  surveys  when  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  arise.  The  home-economics  workers  rendered  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  State  by  their  demonstrations  on  the  use  of  milo-maize  flour, 
food  preservation,  and  the  care  of  milk.  The  achievements  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  in  food  production  and  conservation  are  note¬ 
worthy.  The  increase  both  in  the  number  of  bovs  and  girls  en- 
rolled  and  the  percentage  who  completed  the  work  show  the  growing 
interest  in  this  line  of  work.  The  efforts  of  the  live-stock  specialist 
to  bring  about  better  range  management  and  sanitation  and  to 
improve  dairy  herds  will  materially  aid  both  the  stockmen  and  the 
dairy  men.  The  work  of  the  county  agents  and  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  wdiat  can  be  done  in  mammal  pest  control  at  small  cost 
when  there  is  hearty  cooperation.  The  extension  workers,  as  a 
whole,  did  much  to  aid  the  State  in  taking  a  long  step  toward 
feeding  itself. 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  University  of  California,  College  of 

Agriculture,  Berkeley. 


W.  T.  Clarke,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — No  important  changes  were 
made  during  the  year.  The  relationship  of  the  extension  division 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  college  of  agriculture  were  greatly 
strengthened  and  were  of  constant  service  in  meeting  the  problems 
under  war  conditions.  All  divisions  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
were  mobilized  for  war  work  and  were  active  in  extension  work  of 
all  kinds.  Cordial  cooperation  was  maintained  with  the  State  and 
county  councils  of  defense  and  with  other  State  departments.  The 
necessit}^  of  a  clearer  definition  of  the  functions  and  relationship 
between  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  and  the  county 
agents  has  become  apparent  and  is  receiving  consideration. 

Publications. — The  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  State  experiment 
station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  extension  work,  but  during  the  past  year  14  leaflets 
have  been  issued  as  extension  publications  and  used  to  further  food 
production  in  the  war  emergency. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 


Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

County  appropriations _ 

College _ 


$80,  235.  33 
20,  235.  33 

11,  564.  92 
700.  00 
4,  436.  74 
26,  000.  00 
17, 140.  44 


Total 


110,  312.  76 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  and  farm-management  demonstrations.  Funds  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of 
the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  control  of  mammal  pests, 
and  hog-cholera  work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 


SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  191G,  13;  June  30,  1917,  17.  The  work  was  supervised  by  a 
county-agent  leader  with  one  assistant. 
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The  following  were  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  the 
work:  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
treat  their  seed  oats  for  smut,  resulting  in  29,722  acres  being  sown 
with  treated  seed;  601  orchards  were  cared  for  according  to  methods 
recommended  by  agents,  principally  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  on  196,850  trees;  5  cow-testing  associations  were 
organized  and  16,327  cows  were  under  test  in  associations,  resulting 
in  585  cows  being  culled  out  as  unprofitable;  3,075  animals  were 
tested  for  tuberculosis;  1,577  animals  were  treated  for  blackleg;  and 
13,380  hogs  were  vaccinated  for  cholera  at  the  suggestion  of  agents. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  58  irrigation  systems  planned  by  the  agents 
will  bring  82,320  acres  under  irrigation.  The  farmers’  exchanges 
and  other  purchasing  and  marketing  associations  organized  by  the 
agents  did  nearly  $750,000  worth  of  business  during  1917,  and  saved 
the  farmers  more  than  $50,000.  The  agents  arranged  for  and  super¬ 
vised  764  demonstrations,  involving  22,414  acres  of  crops  and  1,876 
head  of  live  stock. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  war  was  imminent,  confidential 
surveys  were  made  anticipating  work  to  increase  production  to  meet 
the  war  needs.  These  indicated  the  counties  where  increased  produc¬ 
tion  was  feasible,  and  6  itinerant  assistant  county  agents  were  used 
in  those  counties,  partly  to  help  stimulate  an  increased  production  of 
crops  and  live  stock  to  meet  the  war  needs,  and  partly  that  the  men 
might  be  trained  for  work  in  counties  without  agents.  In  order  to 
bring  before  the  people  of  the  State  the  importance  of  having  county 
agents  in  all  agricultural  counties,  19  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  volunteered  to  assist  in  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  was  assigned  to  a  county  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
work  of  county  agents,  and  to  explain  how  one  might  be  secured. 
The  aim  in  California  is  to  place  an  assistant  county  agent  in  all 
counties  having  more  than  1,500  farmers. 

Several  State-wide  campaigns  were  conducted.  A  grain-sorghum 
campaign  resulted  in  increasing  the  acreage  of  this  crop  29,918  acres; 
the  bean  acreage  w7as  increased  13,814  acres,  thereb}^  increasing  the 
production  212,300  bushels;  the  farmers  of  the  various  counties  wTere 
assisted  in  securing  28,737  bushels  of  spring  wheat  for  seed  and  the 
campaign  resulted  in  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  acres  of  wheat 
sown.  The  quota  of  increased  acreage  of  wheat  asked  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  California  w7as  about  80,000  acres,  of  which  44,075 
acres  was  assigned  to  counties  having  county  agents.  The  farmers 
in  these  counties,  however,  actually  signed  agreements  to  sow  101,470 
additional  acres  of  wheat,  doing  it  mostly  by  transferring  one-tenth 
of  their  barley  acreage  into  wdieat.  Sheep  to  the  number  of  7,530 
were  placed  on  farms,  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  to  increase  live-stock 
production.  The  agents  assisted  in  organizing  53  farm-loan  associa- 
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tions,  and  secured  2,989  male  laborers  and  1,326  female  laborers  for 
the  farmers.  One  hundred  and  two  canning  demonstrations  were 
held  for  adult  women,  resulting  in  more  than  40,000  additional  quarts 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  being  canned.  The  agents  made  13,109  visits 
to  farms,  gave  information  at  their  office  to  22,701  farmers,  took  part 
in  more  than  5,000  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  more  than 
100,000  people.  The  farm  bureaus  supporting  the  work  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  agents  had  a  membership  of  8.578. 

Home  economics. — Prior  to  June  30,  1917,  there  was  only  one  home- 
economics  leader  and  an  assistant  for  the  State.  Nine  district  agents 
were  appointed  in  September,  1917,  to  carry  out  a  food-conservation 
program,  which  included  demonstrations  in  canning  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats,  and  in  the  preparation  of  foods  as  substitutes  for  wheat 
and  meat.  The  work  wras  presented  chiefly  through  the  county  farm 
bureaus  and  the  State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  The  State  and 
county  libraries  furnished  books  and  bulletins  to  women  interested 
in  home-economics  study.  The  purpose  of  the  work  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  was  to  present  to  farm  women  new  methods 
of  housekeeping  designed  to  lessen  drudgery  and  to  increase  the  farm 
income.  The  program  included  lecture  demonstrations  in  canning, 
jelly  making,  sanitation,  and  the  proper  preparation  of  meals.  The 
instruction  in  the  canning  of  meats  was  particularly  valuable  in  the 
sparsely  settled  regions.  Fifty-six  farm-women’s  clubs  were  assisted 
with  programs  and  formed  an  important  educational  agency.  The 
household  conveniences  specially  emphasized  were  the  tireless  cooker 
and  the  septic  tank.  As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  latter,  111  tanks  were  installed  in  one  county.  Thirty- 


nine  of  the  58  counties  of  the  State  were  reached  during  the  year. 
The  attendance  at  demonstrations  was  over  12,000.  Exhibits  and 
demonstrations  were  given  at  countv  and  district  fairs.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  duty  the  emergency  demonstrators  gave  364  demon¬ 
strations  before  317  organizations. 

Boys ’  and  girls'  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  a  State  leader  and  two  assistants.  Fifteen  liigh-school 
teachers  of  agriculture  acted  as  local  or  district  leaders,  receiving 
salary  for  this  work  during  the  three  summer  months.  The  club 
work  continued  to  be  largely  with  high-school  students.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  high-school  clubs  was  visited  once  each  month  on  the  home 
farm  during  the  crop-growing  season,  2,047  members  being  thus 
visited  during  the  year,  and  each  chib  group  was  visited  each  month 
during  the  school  session.  In  this  way  about  87  per  cent  of  the  club 
members  enrolled  completed  their  work  and  made  final  reports. 
With  the  development  of  the  high-school  movement,  the  high-school 
club  members  became  desirous  of  organizing  element  ary- school  clubs 
in  the  surrounding  country  and  have  exercised  supervision  over  such 
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clubs.  During  the  past  year  107  of  these  elementary-school  clubs 
were  organized  with  820  boys. 

Eight  subject-matter  projects  were  carried  out  during  the  year. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  club  groups  were  organized  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  1,811  members.  Products  having  a  total  value 
of  $31,971.35  were  reported,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $13,101.1*2.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  31  field  demonstrations,  108  club  fairs  and  festivals, 

and  105  club  exhibits  were  conducted.  The  club  leaders  visited  3.275 

✓ 

club  plots,  and  the  club  members  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  the 
use  of  01,000  copies  of  follow-up  instructions  prepared  and  sent  out 
by  the  State. 

Some  of  the  more  important  facts  regarding  the  club  work  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project. 

Number 
of  clubs 
organ¬ 
ized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

I 

Amount. 

‘roduct. 

Estimated 

value. 

Estima¬ 
ted  cost. 

rVirn  . 

10 

■ai 

24  acres . 

812  bushels . 

$1,407.40 

$300.  53 

Pnt.at.n  . 

64 

o-j  <2 

70  acres . 

8,354  bushels . 

10, 859.  (JO 

4, 622. 24 

Romp  oblivion . 

9 

31 

1,260  square 

1,067.52 

372. 28 

rods. 

Bean . .  . 

28 

110 

46£  acres . 

45,635.5  pounds _ 

3, 690.  75 

1.243.34 

Grain  sorghum . 

38 

180 

91 1  acres . 

173,122.9  pounds.. . 

5, 050. 95 

1,568.78 

Onion  .  . 

10 

32 

2  acres _ _ _ 

13,126  pounds . 

283. 1 l 

123.  60 

Poultrv  . 

16 

24 

179  fowls . 

715  chicks,  227  doz- 

539.  09 

190. 86 

ens  eggs. 

Pork  and  crop . 

63 

205 

443 . 

67,618.93  pounds... 

9, 076.  53 

4, 982.  79 

Total 

238 

915 

31,  974. 35 

13,  404.  42 

Total  club  enrollment,  1,881. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  this  project. 

F 'arm-management  demo-mtrations, — Farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work  was  undertaken  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  under 
the  direction  of  a  demonstrator.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
showing  farmers  how  to  keep  simple  farm  accounts  in  order  better 
to  study  their  farm  business.  Through  county  agents  and  farm- 
management  demonstrators,  643  farmers  in  10  counties  were  assisted 
to  start  accounts.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demonstration 
work,  48  farmers  were  reported  as  having  modified  the  management 
of  their  business  in  order  to  increase  their  labor  incomes. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Specialists. — A  number  of  extension  specialists  were  employed 
under  funds  appropriated  by  the  State.  They  worked  with  the 
county  agents  when  invited  to  do  so  and  with  farmers’  organizations 
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in  other  counties.  They  did  both  lecture  and  demonstration  work. 
These  men  also  gave  considerable  attention  to  visiting  and  advising 
farmers  personally.  The  many  new  settlers  in  the  State  have  their 
own  peculiar  problems,  which  usually  can  be  solved  best  by  an  actual 
visit  and  study  on  the  part  of  a  specialist.  Often  this  involves  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  value  or  use  of  land  which  it  would  be  impolitic  for 
the  county  agent  to  give.  This  service  was  of  great  benefit  to  new 
farmers  and  was  given  in  some  500  cases,  which  involved  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  more  than  100,000  acres  of  land  during  the  year. 

Extension  schools  and  train. — Two  extension  schools  wTere  held, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  69.  An  agricultural  prepared¬ 
ness  train  was  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  Nevada  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  An¬ 
geles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  during  May.  The  train  spent  one  day 
at  each  stop  and  was  visited  by  55,000  persons. 

Farmers ’  institutes  and  special  lectures. — Farmers’  institutes  were 
held  in  the  counties  which  did  not  have  county'  agents  when  the 
farmers  petitioned  for  them.  Twenty  1-day  and  five  2-day  institutes 
were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,843.  During  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  farmers’  institutes  to  become  more 
specialized,  and  a  few  special  institutes  were  held  during  the  year 
at  which  only  one  subject  was  discussed.  Thus,  a  fig  institute,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  meetings,  was  held,  at  which  was  discussed  the  various 
phases  of  the  fig  industry.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about 
350  at  each  session.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division 
members  of  the  staff  have  given  430  special  lectures  before  meetings 
of  agricultural  organizations,  the  total  attendance  being  33,938. 

SURVEY. 

The  “  community-center  ”  idea  in  county-agent  work,  which  has 
developed  in  California  from  the  first,  has  served  to  develop  local 
initiative,  and,  through  the  regular  meetings  provided  for  at  these 
centers,  people  have  found  expression  and  the  Federal  and  State 
plans  for  crop  production  and  conservation  have  been  made  known. 
The  principle  of  starting  no  work  which  can  not  be  supervised  ade¬ 
quately  is  to  be  commended.  This  applied  to  boys’  and  girls1  club 
work  resulted  in  the  enrollment  being  kept  down  and  in  the  work 
being  completed  by  a  greater  percentage  of  those  enrolled. 

The  response  to  war  needs  was  prompt  and  effective,  the  entire 
college  staff  being  available  to  the  extension  service  for  use  so  far 
as  possible  in  promoting  county  organization  for  increased  crop 
production  and  food  conservation. 
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COLORADO. 

Division  of  Extension  Service,  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 


H.  T.  French,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  important  changes  have 
been  made  other  than  to  increase  the  staff  by  the  employment  of  a 
State  leader  of  county  agents. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war  steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  demand  for  assistance  in  food  production  and  conservation 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  extension  service  with  the  State  and 
National  authorities.  In  cooperation  with  a  committee  on  emer¬ 
gency  work,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural 
college,  the  State  was  divided  into  districts  and  four  instructors 
from  the  college  were  appointed  for  field  work.  Their  special  duty 
was  to  assist  in  seed  distribution,  to  advise  with  local  authorities  in 
the  use  of  farm  tractors,  to  assist  in  securing  labor,  and,  above  all,  to 
organize  the  counties  as  far  as  possible  and  interest  the  farmers  in 
securing  county  agents.  The  work  of  these  men  paved  the  way  for 
more  thorough  subsequent  organization  and  the  employment  of 
emergency  demonstration  agents. 

Publications. — Within  10  da}7s  after  the  emergency  food  call  came 
a  bulletin,  entitled  “We  are  Facing  a  Food  Shortage,”  which  was 
prepared  and  mailed  to  farmers  and  rural-school  teachers  in  an 
edition  of  20,000  copies;  13  extension  bulletins  with  more  than 
70,000  copies  were  published  during  the  year;  476  articles  were  fur¬ 
nished  the  press,  including  a  number  of  special  extension  stories. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $18,  786.  47 

Smith-Lever,  State _  8,  786.  47 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  12,  746.  51 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ _  200.  00 

Bureau  of  Markets _  300.  00 

State  appropriations _  1, 100.  00 

County _  8,  581.  83 

Other  sources  within  the  State _ _  159.  40 


Total _  50,  660.  68 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs,  farm-management  demonstrations,  animal  liusbandrv,  and 
marketing.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  were  used  in  the  support  of  the  following  projects:  County- 
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agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-man¬ 
agement  demonstrations,  marketing,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  lias  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  19;  June  30,  1917,  16.  The  work  was  supervised  by  a  county 
agent  leader.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  counties  covered  by 
agents  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  district,  including  5  counties,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  agent,  was  considered  too  large,  and  the  agent,  therefore, 
was  assigned  to  only  one  county.  The  agent  in  Kit  Carson  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Counties  was  assigned  to  Kit  Carson  County  for  the  same  reason. 
Three  new  counties  appointed  agents  during  the  year. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  agents 
during  the  year:  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  farmers  were  induced  to 
select  seed  corn,  resulting  in  4,891  acres  being  sown  with  fall-selected 
seed:  214  farmers  treated  their  seed  oats  for  smut,  the  average  in¬ 
creased  yield  due  to  treatment  being  about  14  bushels  per  acre  on  a 
total  of  6,405  acres;  229  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  at  sugges¬ 
tion  of  agents,  the  average  increased  yield  due  to  treatment  being 
approximately  9  bushels  per  acre  on  a  total  of  2,205  acress;  227  regis¬ 
tered  rams  Avere  secured;  1,059  animals  were  treated  for  blackleg,  and 
298  silos  Avere  built  on  suggestion  of  agents  or  under  their  direction; 
198  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  having  a  membership  of  2,300,  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  supervised.  Through  the  prompt  action  of  the  county 
agents  at  least  2,930  acres  of  crops,  principally  alfalfa,  were  saved 
from  grasshoppers,  and  nearly  2,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  were 
cleared  completely  of  prairie  dogs.  The  agents  arranged  for  and 
supervised  575  demonstrations,  involving  10,175  acres  of  crops  and 
1,988  live  stock. 


In  addition,  the  agents  carried  on  several  definite  campaigns  to 
increase  crop  and  live-stock  production  and  to  aid  in  food  conserva¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  the  sowing  of  22,357  acres  of  wheat,  increasing  the 
production  of  spring  wheat  alone  approximately  146,622  bushels;  the 
corn  acreage  was  increased  by  10,672  acres,  thereby  increasing  the 
production  162,556  bushels;  6,908  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  se¬ 
cured  for  farmers  and  the  potato  acreage  was  increased  by  3,983 
acres,  increasing  the  production  practically  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels;  902  farmers  Avere  assisted  in  securing  2,465  bushels  of 
seed  beans,  and  the  bean  acreage  Avas  increased  by  18,830  acres,  mak¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  production  of  about  103,245  bushels. 


Through  the  influence  of  the  agents  321,450  sheep  were  placed  on 
farms  and  350  horses  were  located  for  the  United  States  Army; 
2,877  laborers  were  furnished  to  farmers  through  agents  or  farm- 
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bureau  offices,  and  695  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  securing 
credit  for  purchasing  seed,  machinery,  etc.  Twenty-six  farm-loan 
associations  were  organized  with  the  assistance  of  the  agents;  lo3 
canning  demonstrations  were  held,  and  it  is  estimated  that  111,450 
quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  were  canned  by  adults  as  a  result  of 
work  of  the  agents,  exclusive  of  regular  boys'  and  girls’  club  work. 

The  agents  made  5,632  farm  visits,  received  11,589  calls  at  their 
offices,  held  1,667  meetings,  attended  by  84,94(3  persons.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-four  of  these  meetings  or  demonstrations  were  at¬ 
tended  by  specialists  of  the  State  agricultural  college  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Home  economics. — A  home-economics  leader  and  two  assistants 
gave  instruction  to  women  during  the  vear  through  27  extension 
schools,  institutes,  club  meetings,  and  personal  visits  to  282  homes, 
reaching  a  total  of  7,090  women.  Before  January  1,  1918,  two  home- 
demonstration  agents  had  been  installed  in  districts  and  one  in  a 
county.  Fifty-two  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  1,500,  received 
regular  assistance  with  their  home-economics  work  in  the  form 
of  programs  and  study  helps.  A  model  of  an  efficient  kitchen,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  save  steps  and  labor,  was  exhibited  at  the  college  during 
farmers’  week.  The  demonstrations  at  extension  schools  were  adapted 
to  local  conditions:  In  the  dry-land  section  such  housing  problems 
as  ventilation,  storing  in  1-room  houses,  and  practical  ways  of 
enlarging  *the  homesteader's  shack  were  discussed;  in  the  fruit  sec¬ 
tions,  discussions  of  the  value  of  fruit  in  the  diet  and  canning 
demonstrations  were  given.  A  special  campaign  was  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  water  systems  in  farm  homes,  from  the  belief 
that  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  house,  even  with  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  equipment,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  propa¬ 
ganda  for  improved  living  conditions. 

The  head  of  the  home-economics  department  in  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college  has  charge  of  the  urban  work  organized  in  Denver 
and  Pueblo  in  cooperation  with  educational  and  other  agencies.  A 
home-demonstration  agent  in  each  city  has  taught  war  cookery  to 
organized  classes  by  demonstrations,  with  10  lessons  in  each  course, 
laying  special  stress  on  the  use  of  local  products,  such  as  einmer,  as 
a  substitute  for  wheat. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — Nine  projects  are  now  carried  on  by 
the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  of  Colorado — viz,  cooking,  sewing,  garden¬ 
ing,  canning,  poultry,  pig,  corn,  potato,  bean,  and  cow  testing.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  progressive,  being  arranged  in  a  sequence  cover¬ 
ing  three  years.  Eleven  persons  were  employed  in  supervising  the 
club  work  in  10  counties,  most  of  them  being  teachers  employed  by 
the  school  board  or  community.  There  were  also  214  voluntary  club 
leaders  who  met  their  members  from  1  to  4  times  a  month.  The  pig- 
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club  work  was  supervised  by  a  specialist  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  club  groups  were  organized, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,637.  The  total  value  of  products  was 
reported  as  $45,049.38  and  the  cost  of  production  as  $16,726.14.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  225  canning  demonstrations,  58  field  demonstrations,  44 
club  fairs  and  exhibits,  and  23  local  exhibits  were  held.  At  the  can¬ 
ning  demonstrations  there  was  an  attendance  of  7,425  club  members, 
women,  and  men.  A  special  contribution  for  war  emergency  food 
production  and  food  conservation  was  made  by  the  bo}^s  and  girls 
in  Colorado,  who  put  up  15,728  jars  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  soups, 
and  jelly  during  the  3-ear.  These  canned  goods  were  reported  to  have 
had  a  value  of  $4,780.45  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  products 
reported  under  the  head  of  completed  projects. 

One  county  agricultural  agent  reported  50  farmers  in  his  county 
growing  potatoes  who  became  interested  in  the  crop  through  the 
potato  clubs. 

Some  of  the  more  important  items  regarding  the  complete  projects 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  (/iris'  clubs. 


'  Project. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden  and  canning. . . 

Bean . 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop . 

Garment  making . . 

Cooking . 

Total . 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

69 

172 

172  acres . 

5,031  bushels. . 

$9, 156.  42 

12, 184.  40 

43 

157 

24  acres . 

4,108.8bushels. 

4,  314.  24 

1,070.  40 

69 

605 

20,570  square 

15,577  quarts; 

19, 148.  25 

6, 101.  89 

rods. 

151  jars  jelly. 

24 

55 

55  acres . 

16,500  pounds. 

1,526.  25 

676.  50 

58 

166 

2,158  chicks. . . 

1,  826.  00 

511.  28 

51 

126 

126 . 

20,601  pounds. 

3,  605. 17 

1.493.  57 

110 

573 

2,292  pieces.. . . 

3,917.  85 

3, 917.  85 

31 

162 

7,776  dishes.... 

1,555.  20 

770.  25 

455 

2,  016 

45, 049.  38 

16,  726. 14 

Total  club  enrollment,  3,637. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — Four  additional  counties  took 
up  the  work  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  11  counties  conduct¬ 
ing  the  work.  County  agents  and  the  farm-management  demonstra¬ 
tor  started  200  farmers  studying  their  business  through  simple  farm 
accounts.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  93  farms.  These 
records  and  71  taken  the  previous  year  were  summarized  and  re¬ 
turned  personally  to  farmers.  As  a  result  of  studying  their  business 
80  farmers  changed  their  management  with  the  view  of  effecting 
larger  labor  incomes. 

Animal  husbandry. — A  specialist  in  animal  husbandry  was  ap¬ 
pointed  during  the  year,  who  judged  live  stock  at  10  county  fairs  and 
gave  instruction  to  13  extension  schools.  Special  instruction  was 
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given  on  how  to  properly  utilize  local  crops  in  a  balanced  ration.  A 
silo  campaign  was  conducted  throughout  eastern  Colorado  in  June 
with  a  total  attendance  of  5,35G,  the  pit  silo  being  given  special  em¬ 
phasis.  All  but  one  of  the  county  agents  were  visited,  given  assist¬ 
ance,  and  furnished  with  a  plan  for  a  hog-feeding  demonstration. 
Assistance  was  given  in  the  control  of  animal  diseases,  especially 
hog  cholera,  by  a  veterinarian  and  assistant  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Marketing. — Extension  work  in  marketing  was  organized  in  coop- 
eration  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  special  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Colorado 
war  council  and  an  office  of  markets  was  located  in  Denver  with  an 
agent  in  charge  and  five  assistants,  including  specialists  in  commer¬ 
cial  canning,  evaporating  and  dehydrating,  storage,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  regular  Daily  Market  News  Bul¬ 
letin.  this  office  made  studies  of  the  marketing  of  Colorado  poultry 
and  dairy  produce  and  of  the  products  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 
Through  the  assistance  of  this  office  the  Colorado  Bean  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  and  some  five  county  bean  growers’  asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated  with  it.  A  marketing  committee  was  appointed  in 
each  agricultural  county  to  cooperate  with  and  report  to  the  State 
marketing  committee  of  the  governor's  war  council.  A  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  marketing  conditions,  methods,  facilities,  and  needs  was  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  State. 

SURVEY. 

The  employment  of  agents  for  districts  embracing  several  counties 
each  has  been  tried  and  was  abandoned  during  the  year.  The 
employment  of  an  agent  for  an  area  not  exceeding  one  county  has 
resulted  in  most  satisfactory  service. 

The  home-economics  work,  although  modified  to  meet  war  condi¬ 
tions,  continued  and  pushed  the  prewar  campaign  for  introducing 
running  water  in  the  home.  The  selection  of  one  essential  home 
convenience  as  a  leader  has  made  possible  the  introduction  of  other 
phases  of  home  improvement.  Success  seems  to  have  been  attained 
in  adapting  the  instruction  and  demonstrations  to  the  needs  of  rural 
people.  The  practical  nature  of  the  club  work  undertaken  under 
adequate  leadership  and  the  record  of  results  secured  promises  well 
for  future  work  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  marketing  problems  of  the  State  were  met  through  the  efficient 
work  of  the  office  of  markets  located  at  Denver,  and  the  farmers 
receive  their  greatest  encouragement  to  continue  crop  production 
through  their  ability  to  sell  the  crops  to  advantage.  The  office  of 
markets  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  this  respect,  and  its  con¬ 
tinued  usefulness  is  assured. 
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Division  of  Extension  Service,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs . 

II.  J.  Bakek,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  change  was  made  in  the 
plan  of  organization  during  the  year  other  than  the  addition  of  an 
extension  agronomist  to  the  staff. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  food  supply  of  the  State  council 
of  defense  the  extension  service  opened  an  office  with  the  committee 
at  Hartford.  The  county  agent  leader  undertook  the  correlation  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  extension  service,  and  as  a  result 
the  extension  service  and  the  county  farm  bureaus  eventually  assumed 
responsibility  for  a  large  share  of  the  work.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  girls’  club  leader  the  work  of  the  women’s  organizations  of  the 
State  was  correlated,  and  later  the  leader  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  State  women’s  committee  and  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  The  publicity  and  the  marketing  and 
the  cooperative  organization  problems  of  the  food  committee  were 
also  handled  by  an  extension-service  representative. 

On  June  30  each  of  the  7  counties  in  the  State  had  a  farm  bureau, 
a  county  agent,  and  a  home-economics  demonstration  agent.  Besides 
these  there  were  9  emergency  food  agents,  5  assistant  county  agents, 
3  county-club  leaders,  and  3  general  secretaries  of  farm  bureaus. 
The  extension  service  has  emphasized  the  need  of  an  administrative 
head  in  each  farm  bureau,  and  in  four  counties  the  county  agents 
perform  such  duties  and  in  two  others  general  secretaries  have  been 
employed. 

Publications. — Four  bulletins  and  seven  circulars — one  a  joint  cir¬ 
cular  with  the  experiment  station — were  published  during  the  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ * - $12,501.53 

Smitli-Lever,  State _ _  2,  561.  53 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work - < -  8,  873.  74 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  015.  84 

State _ i _  11,  040.  G4 

County _ _  37,  812.  23 


Total _  75,005.51 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm- 
management  demonstration  work,  poultry  demonstrations,  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
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used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  hoys’ 
and  girls’  club  work,  home  economics,  farm-management  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 


SMITH -LEVEIi  PROJECTS. 


County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  7;  June  30,  1917,  8.  The  extension  director  acted  as  county- 
agent  leader.  Every  county  in  the  State  now  has  a  farm  bureau  with 
one  or  more  paid  agents.  On  December  1,  4,149  members  in  the 
farm-bureau  associations  wTere  cooperating  with  the  agents. 

Among  the  principal  results  of  the  work  in  1917  we**e  the  follow¬ 
ing:  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  farmers  cooperated  in  growing  soy 
beans;  one  cow-testing  association  was  organized,  and  2,221  cows 
were  under  test  in  this  association  and  in  associations  organized  by 
the  agents  in  previous  years;  2,322  hogs  were  vaccinated  for  cholera 
by  veterinarians  or  farmers  at  suggestion  of  agents;  1,037  tons  of 
lime  and  limestone  were  used  to  correct  soil  acidity;  $342,000  worth 
of  business  was  done  during  the  year  by  associations  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  the  agents,  and  this  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $44,600  to 
the  farmers.  Seventy-six  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were  organized,  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,881.  The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  295 
demonstrations,  involving  495  acres  of  crops  and  2,110  live  stock. 

In  addition,  the  agents  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
stimulating  increased  food  production.  As  a  result  of  special  cam¬ 
paigns,  2,225  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  secured  for  farmers,  the 
potato  production  was  increased  150,000  bushels,  and  96  farmers  were 
assisted  in  securing  seed  beans.  To  stimulate  food  conservation,  232 
canning  demonstrations  were  held  for  adult  women.  As  a  result  of 
work  of  agents,  exclusive  of  club  work,  the  amount  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  canned  in  the  State  was  increased  by  nearly  200,000  quarts. 
Thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
were  dried  as  a  result  of  a  special  campaign.  Eight  hundred  ami 
five  laborers  were  secured  for  farmers  through  the  offices  of  county 


agents. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  the  agents  made  4,697  farm  visits  and  took 
part  in  1,074  meetings,  attended  by  46,158  persons. 

Boys’  and  girls’  club  work. — Seven  subject-matter  projects  were 
carried  on  during  the  year,  namely:  Corn,  potato,  home  gardening, 
canning,  poultry,  bread,  and  garment  making.  A  total  of  170  club 
groups  were  organized  during  the  year,  as  against  61  clubs  organized 
in  the  preceding  year.  These  170  clubs  show  a  total  enrollment  of 
12,578  club  members.  An  assistant  State  leader  was  appointed  in 
the  spring  of  1916,  and  about  25  paid  local  leaders  were  employed  for 
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four  or  five  months.  The  total  value  of  all  products  reported  was 
$100,494.50,  and  the  cost  of  production  $77,791.38.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  home-garden  project,  which  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  11,572  members,  who  reported  $91,791.76  worth  of  fresh  vegetables 
produced.  As  a  means  of  follow-up  work  and  project  direction, 
82,900  copies  of  follow-up  instruction  were  distributed. 

The  chief  items  of  interest  regarding  the  completed  projects  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


« 

Project. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount 

produced. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

1 

51 

27  acres . 

1,312. 3  bushels 

$2,643.98 

$1.242. 92 

Potato . 

2 

45 

8.75  acres  _ 

1,385  bushels. . 

1, 944.  78 

'  716.  62 

Home  garden . 

126 

7, 955 

22,802  square 

91,791.76 

73, 335. 18 

rods. 

Poultry . 

8 

70 

672 . 

1,942  chicks, 

'  2, 364.  44 

1,415. 17 

3,889  dozen 

eggs. 

Home  canning . 

8 

75 

5,242  quarts, 

1, 575.  34 

971.  66 

"  521  jars  jelly. 

Bread . 

3 

5 

285  loaves . 

57.  00 

34.  20 

Garment  making . 

22 

108 

390  pieces . 

117.  20 

75.  63 

Total . 

170 

8,309 

100, 494.  50 

77,791.38 

Total  enrollment,  12,578. 


Farm -management  demonstration. — Special  attention  was  given 
to  pressing  agricultural  economic  problems  during  the  year.  The 
demonstrators,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  assisted  in  studying 
the  farm  business  on  42  poultry  farms  and  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
on  174  dairy  farms.  A  simple  account  book  with  provision  for  mak¬ 
ing  short-time  loans  was  published.  Intensive  demonstration  work 
was  continued  with  a  single  farmer  in  Litchfield  County — “  Smith 
of  Litchfield.'5  Farm-analysis  records  were  summarized  and  per¬ 
sonally  discussed  with  140  farmers,  144  farmers  were  assisted  in 
starting  simple  farm  accounts,  and  43  men  were  aided  in  keeping 
accounts  throughout  the  j^ear. 

Poultry. — A  poultry  survey  was  made  by  the  college  poultrymen 
and  the  farm-management  department  of  the  extension  service.  It 
showed  that  egg  production  per  hen  and  feed  cost  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  profitable  poultry  production.  Eighty-five  poultry 
meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  1,560  people, 
each  one  of  whom  received  personal  instruction  in  how  to  cull  his 
flock.  The  demonstrations  at  these  meetings  showed  that  about  46 
per  cent  of  the  hens  examined  were  unprofitable  producers.  Grow¬ 
ing  feed  and  better  selection  of  stock,  more  careful  management,  and 
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more  judicious  feeding  and  housing  were  emphasized  during  the 

year. 

•/ 

Dairying. — A  cost-of-milk-production  survey  was  carried  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  April  30,  191G.  This  survey  covered  ITS  farms 
and  was  the  most  important  piece  of  work  done  in  dairying.  It 
showed  that  the  average  production  per  cow  was  6,009  pounds,  the 
average  cost  of  producing  milk  5.53  cents  per  quart,  and  the  average 
price  received  4.87  cents  per  quart.  The  published  results  of  the 
survey  have  served  as  a  basis  in  many  localities  in  considering  the 
prices  of  milk  during  the  succeeding  j^ear.  Cow-testing  associations 
received  considerable  attention  but  were  not  especialty  successful,  due 
to  the  fact  that  competent  testers  were  difficult  to  obtain  because  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  fact  that  dairymen  are  more  interested 
in  producing  market  milk  than  cream.  In  some  counties  the  cow 
testers  were  put  on  the  farm-bureau  staff,  the  farm  bureau  paying  a 
small  portion  of  their  salaries.  Educational  milk,  cream,  and  butter- 
scoring  exhibits  were  continued,  but  relatively  few  dairymen  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Herd-record  work  increased  rapidly  during  the 
year.  Demonstration  herd  work  also  proved  valuable  in  the  few 
communities  where  it  was  possible  to  carry  it  on. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Home  economics. — At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1910  the  home- 
economics  extension  workers  employed  in  the  State  consisted  of  a 
leader  on  part  time  and  two  assistants.  A  year  later  there  was  a 
full-time  leader,  an  assistant,  and  .15  emergency  home-demonstration 
agents,  there  being  an  agent  in  each  county  and  six  emergency  agents 
in  counties  having  large  cities.  Prior  to  the  war  the  home-economics 
work  was  principally  that  done  by  extension  workers  in  nine  exten¬ 
sion  schools. 

The  first  work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  war  emergency 
was  the  organization  of  7  one-week  training  schools,  in  which  over 
500  volunteer  women  workers  were  trained  to  give  instruction  in 
canning  and  drying.  About  25  community  canneries  were  estab¬ 
lished;  17  of  these  reported  54,000  cans  of  food  preserved.  The 
amount  of  food  canned  at  home  was  probably  as  great  as  that  canned 
at  the  centers,  as  two  communities  reported  over  8,000  jars  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  canned  at  home.  The  women  in  one  county  put  up 
7  tons  of  jam  and  jellies  which,  after  being  exhibited  at  a  county 
fair,  were  shipped  to  hospitals  in  France. 

Extension  schools. — Nine  extension  schools  were  held  during  the 
year  and  courses  given  in  poultry  husbandry,  dairying,  crops,  and 
home  economics,  instructions  being  given  by  the  extension-service 
workers.  These  schools  stimulated  community  interest  and  coopera- 
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tion  in  rural  improvement,  and  prepared  tlie  way  for  such  lines  of 
extension  work  as  were  felt  to  be  needed. 

Farmers y  institutes. — Thirty-one  farmers’  institutes  were  held, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  1,669  persons.  Eighty-eight  lectures  were 
delivered,  62  being  given  by  members  of  the  extension  and  experi¬ 
ment-station  staffs  and  the  remainder  by  farmers  and  others  not 
connected  with  the  college. 

Fair  exhibits. — Educational  exhibits  and  demonstrations  were 
made  and  information  was  given  out  at  the  principal  fairs  of  the 
State  by  members  of  the  college  and  extension  staffs. 

Agronomy. — Especial  attention  was  given  to  increasing  acreage 
in  farm  crops.  Four  soil  management  cooperative  projects  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  specialists  and  county  agents  and  a  rceonnoissance  of  the 
soil  and  crop  conditions  was.  made  preparatory  to  laying  out  definite 
projects  for  1918. 

Marketing. — Marketing  and  cooperative  organization  was  taken 
up  during  the  year.  Several  cooperative  associations  and  11  Federal 
farm-loan  associations  were  formed.  Considerable  work  was  done 
by  the  field  agent  in  working  out  plans  for  short-term  credit:  The 
plans  received  the  indorsement  of  the  banking  committee  of  the  State 
council  of  defense  and  the  State  bankers’  association  and  were  of 
great  value  in  increasing  production  and  marketing  as  a  part  of  the 
war  work. 

SURVEY. 


The  close  coordination  of  the  extension  work  with  the  activities 
of  the  State  council  of  defense  and  the  Food  Administration  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  food  production  and  conservation  work  in  the  State 
being  conducted  as  one  piece  of  work.  Farm  bureaus  have  been 
organized  and  are  actively  supporting  the  extension  work  in  every 
count}^.  The  demonstration  feature  lias  been  made  strong  in  con¬ 
nection  with  food  production.  Crops  raised  in  the  State  came  far 
short  of  meeting  the  food  requirements.  City  gardening  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  regular  extension  agencies,  and  through  special  agents 
employed  by  the  municipalities.  The  canning  and  drying  work 
was  fostered  through  special  schools  held  for  the  training  of  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  and  through  these  leaders  every  section  of  the  State 
was  effectively  reached.  The  boys  and  girls  in  their  response  to  this 
call  for  increased  food  products  showed  not  only  their  interest  and  loy¬ 
alty  but  the  result  of  thorough  organization  and  efficient  leader¬ 
ship.  The  high  cost  of  feed,  both  for  poultry  and  dairy  cattle, 
stimulated  interest  in  feeding  and  economical  production.  The 
surveys  made  of  poultry  and  dairy  farms  resulted  in  securing  in¬ 
formation  which  will  be  of  utmost  value  to  extension  workers.  Par¬ 
ticular  credit  is  due  the  State  for  the  thorough  organization  of  all 
interests  in  carrying  out  this  war  program. 
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DELAWARE. 

\i  .  :  : .  :  ' 

Division  of  Extension  Service,  Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Harry  Hayward,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration . — The  director  of  extension,  who 
is  also  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  continued  to  act  as  county- agent  leader.  A  dairy 
agent  was  employed  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Publications . — The  only  publications  issued  during  the  year  were 
a  few  small  leaflets  on  local  problems  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  county  agents  in  their  respective  counties. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ _ _ $12,  345.  76 

Smith-Lever,  State _  2,  345.  76 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  821.  66 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  083,  38 


Total _ ; _  16,596.56 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economies,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  poultry,  marketing,  and  dairying.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  projects :  County-agent  work  and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

smith-lever  projects. 

County -agent  work. — X umber  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  3;  June  30,  1917,  2,  the  work  in  one  county  having  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  discontinued. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  some  of  the  principal  activities 
during  the  year:  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
corn  were  planted  with  fall-selected  seed  and  one  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  with  351  cows.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
the  agents  were  instrumental  in  having  4,000  bushels  of  seed  corn 
saved  for  use  in  1918,  and  in  having  the  winter  wheat  acreage  in¬ 
creased  by  1,200  acres.  They  also  assisted  the  farmers  in  securing, 
farm  labor  and  fertilizers  in  order  to  encourage  food  production  to 
meet  war  needs.  Ninety-two  definite  demonstrations,  involving  5,885 
acres  of  crops,  were  arranged  and  supervised  by  the  agents.  The 
agents  made  1,680  visits  to  farmers  and  took  part  in  172  meetings 
during  the  year. 
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Home  economics. — Prior  to  September  the  home-economic  special¬ 
ist  gave  demonstrations  in  response  to  requests  made  to  the  State 
college  by  various  women's  organizations.  She  held  7  home-makers’ 
schools,  each  of  4  or  5  weeks’  duration,  with  3  weekly  meetings,  as  a 
result  of  which  6  permanent  study  clubs  were  formed.  Though  em¬ 
ployed  onty  on  part  time,  she  was  able  to  reach  all  the  organized 
groups  of  women  in  the  State,  and  aroused  considerable  interest  in 
nutrition,  child  welfare,  and  better  cooking.  In  August  a  State 
leader  and  two  home-demonstration  agents  were  appointed.  More 
and  better  poultry  was  emphasized  in  Sussex  County,  and  food  con¬ 
servation  and  preservation  in  Kent  County.  Food-conservation  cam¬ 
paigns  were  later  conducted  in  Sussex  County  by  an  assistant  home- 
demonstration  agent. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — Twenty  canning  demonstrations  were 
given  during  the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  847  club  members, 
women,  and  men.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  5  field  demon¬ 
strations  and  25  club  exhibits.  Three  thousand  copies  of  follow-up 
instructions  were  used  to  help  the  club  members  in  their  work. 
Although  only  59  members  were  enrolled  they  reported  products 
with  a  total  value  of  $1,629.48.  The  number  of  clubs  completing 
work,  members  reporting,  and  resulting  products  were  as  follows: 
Corn,  4  clubs,  16  members,  reporting  16  acres  producing  1,080  bushels 
of  corn;  canning,  3  clubs,  17  members  reporting  1,407  jars  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  soups,  and  jellies,  valued  at  $279.48. 

Dairy  extension. — The  work  of  the  previous  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  continued,  but  ceased  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
specialist  on  April  30,  1917.  A  silo  survey  conducted  through  the 
schools  showed  30  silos  in  the  State.  Three  cow-testing  associations, 
one  organized  during  the  year,  were  supervised.  One  cooperative 
bull  association  was  formed,  five  junior  cow-testing  clubs  were  organ¬ 
ized.  and  nine  pure-bred  bulls  were  secured  for  farmers.  The  special¬ 
ist  made  1,154  farm  visits  and  addressed  41  meetings  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  1.790. 

> 

Poultry. — Poultry-extension  work  was  interrupted  by  the  sickness 
and  resignation  of  the  professor  of  poultry  husbandry. 

Marketing. — A  survey  investigation  of  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  was  conducted  during  three  months — July,  August,  and 
September — in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
St  ates  Department  of  Agriculture. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Farm-management  demonstrations. — Farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work  resulted  in  14  farmers  keeping  simple  accounts  of  their 
business.  This  work  was  handled  principally  by  the  county  agents. 
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SURVEY. 

Delaware  offers  opportunities  for  intensive  extension  work  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  those  of  any  other  State.  With  only  three  counties,  all 
easily  accessible  from  the  college,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered 
for  personal  work.  Possibly  this  ease  of  access  has  resulted  in  a  larger 
dependence  upon  the  college  staff  of  specialists  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  The  county-agent’s  work  for  stimulating  crop 
production  gave  results  in  increased  acreage  of  corn  and  wheat.  The 
employment  of  separate  leaders  to  lead  the  county  agent  and  the 
boys’  and  girls’  club  projects  should  result  in  strengthening  those 
lines  of  work.  The  schools  for  home  makers  held  throughout  the 
State,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the  formation  of  permanent  study 
clubs,  promise,  if  systematically  followed  up,  to  result  in  widespread 
home-making  information. 

IDAHO. 

Extension  Division,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

O.  D.  Center,  Director  (resigned  August,  1017). 

L.  W.  Flu  it  arty,  Director  (appointed  October,  1017.) 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  important 
changes  in  organization  or  administrative  policy  during  the  year. 

Publications. — Three  bulletins,  2  Farm  Hints,  and  5  circulars,  in 
editions  aggregating  25,000  copies,  were  published,  and  2,403  articles 
for  the  press  were  prepared  and  distributed  during  the  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917 : 

Sniitli-Lever,  Federal _ $15,  GOO.  54 

Smith-Lever.  State _  5,  G09.  54 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  7,131.10 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ , _ 1 _  1,  620.  82 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  005.  78 

State  appropriations _  11,  437. 1G 


Total _  42,  593.  94 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  bo}^s’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  extension  schools,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry. 
Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used 
in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  boj^s’  and 
girls’  club  work,  dairying,  hog-cholera  control,  and  the  control  of 
mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 
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SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  7;  June  30,  1917, 11. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  activities  of  the  agents  during 
the  year  were  the  following:  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
acres  of  oats  were  sown  with  treated  seed ;  227  farmers  were  induced 
to  treat  their  seed  potatoes  to  control  potato  diseases,  and  5,549  acres 
were  planted  with  treated  seed ;  128  registered  sires  were  transferred 
at  suggestion  of  agents;  3  cow-testing  associations  were  organized, 
bringing  1,105  cows  under  test ;  18,714  animals  were  treated  for  black¬ 
leg  and  110  additional  silos  were  built  at  suggestion  of  agents.  The 
agents  made  7,061  farm  visits  and  toqk  part  in  965  meetings.  Farm 
bureaus  were  organized  in  each  of  11  counties,  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  4,348.  Exceptionally  effective  work  was  done  by  the  farm- 
bureau  committees  in  the  control  or  eradication  of  grasshoppers, 
ground  squirrels,  and  live-stock  diseases  and  in  cooperative  buying 
and  selling.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were 
organized,  with  2,489  members;  37  agricultural  observation  parties 
were  conducted  by  agents  to  visit  demonstrations,  attended  by  882 
persons.  The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  609  demonstrations 
involving  27,813  acres  of  crops  and  13,494  live  stock. 

In  additional  to  the  above  work,  the  agents  carried  on  special  cam¬ 
paigns  to  stimulate  increased  production  of  crops  and  live  stock  to 
meet  the  war  needs.  They  assisted  farmers  to  secure  3,953  laborers, 
6,620  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  4,240  bushels  of  seed  oats,  and  3,177 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes.  Due  to  these  campaigns,  the  acreage  of 
crops  was  increased  as  follows:  Wheat,  14,635  acres;  potatoes,  3,110 
acres,  increasing  the  production  of  potatoes  half  a  million  bushels; 
beans,  2,230  acres,  increasing  production  18,920  bushels.  Through 
campaigns  to  increase  live-stock  production  16,100  additional  sheep 
were  raised.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  horses  were  located  by  the 
agents  for  the  United  States  Army.  Eight  farm-loan  associations 
were  organized  to  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  farm  credit. 

Home  economics. — Work  was  presented  in  every  county  in  the 
State  bv  two  State-wide  workers  who  occasionally  had  the  help  of 
two  additional  workers.  The  program  during  the  year  covered 
special  projects,  extension  schools,  requested  meetings  among  rural 
women,  and  judging  at  fairs.  Special  meetings  for  farm  women  were 
held  in  connection  with  State  agricultural  conventions,  at  which  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  were  often  made  for  work  in  communities  where  none 
had  been  done.  Sixteen  women  in  different  parts  of  the  State  volun¬ 
teered  to  work  on  a  project  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  budget 
system  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  farm  home,  and  reported  to 
the  State  leader  of  home  economics  at  regular  periods.  In  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  State  Parent-Teacher's  Association  another  project  on 
child  nutrition  and  welfare  was  carried  out.  Five  extension  schools, 
attended  by  1,077  farm  women,  were  held  during  the  year,  and  57 
meetings  with  organized  groups  of  women  with  an  attendance  of  3,577. 

Women  were  appointed  as  emergency  home  demonstration  agents 
to  work  in  districts  comprising  several  counties.  The  initial  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  conservation  of  food  was  in  canning  and  drying.  This 
was  followed  by  a  State-wide  program  which  emphasized :  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  food  through  substitution,  home  gardens,  and  the  production 
of  poultry;  conservation  of, labor  by  a  wider  use  of  practical  labor- 
saving  appliances  in  farm  homes;  and  conservation  of  clothing  by 
renovating,  remodeling,  and  more  careful  selection  of  materials. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — Boys'  and  girls’  club  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  State  club  leader,  an  assistant  leader,  4  county  leaders, 
30  local  leaders  paid  by  local  organizations,  and  295  volunteer  unpaid 
local  leaders.  Four  schools  were  held  for  training  the  local  leaders. 
Twelve  completed  productive  projects  were  reported*  The  total 
number  of  club  groups  organized  was  327,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
2,049  members.  The  total  value  of  products  reported  was  $20,917.55 
and  the  total  cost  $7,228.70.  During  the  year  208  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  conducted,  45  field  demonstrations,  30  club  festivals,  and 
14  club  exhibits.  The  club  leaders  in  the  State  visited  2,390  club 
plats  during  the  year  and  a  total  of  42,955  copies  of  follow-up 
instructions  was  sent  out  to  club  members.  The  work  of  the  can¬ 
ning  clubs  of  the  State  resulted  in  a  special  contribution  in  food 
production,  12,246  jars  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  jellies  having 
been  canned  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  chief  items  of  interest  regarding  the  completed  projects  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 
report  ing 
results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn  . 

10 

0 

5  acres . 

225  bushels. . . . 

$607.  50 

$97  98 

Potato . 

51 

If  >3 

27.225  acres _ 

5,421.6  bushels. 

4. 066.  20 

1 , 898. 39 

TTorne  yv  rden  . 

50 

139 

5,979  square 

5, 249.  90 

1  053  fi4 

rods. 

Ponltrv  . 

23 

71 

l,132ehicks  . 

fill.  50 

189  97 

Babv  beef  . 

1 

12 

12 . 

5,000  pounds 

350.  00 

200  00 

Pork:  and  crop  . 

35 

44 

67 . 

9,320  pounds 

1,473.  00 

641  35 

Canning  . 

32 

93 

/12,246  quarts. 

|  3,984.05 

2,  300.  49 

Cooking . 

3 

5 

\t,743  jars  jelly. 
344  articles. . . . 

78.  00 

45.  00 

Bread  making . 

15 

6 

390  loaves . 

31.20 

19.  50 

Garment  making  . 

95 

136 

827  pieces . 

164. 15 

109.  40 

Yard . 

10 

446 

3,327  square 

4,242.  05 

648.  93 

rods. 

Butter  . . . . 

1 

15 

75churnings... 

fiO.  00 

24. 0») 

Total  . . . 

324 

1,131 

20,917.  55 

7, 228.  70 

Total  enrollment,  2,049. 
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Extension  schools. — During  the  year  15  extension  schools  were  held 
in  12  counties,  each  lasting  from  2  to  5  days.  In  every  instance 
where  a  school  was  held  in  a  county  without  a  county  agent  a  local 
organization  was  formed,  with  a  chairman  and  secretary,  who,  with 
three  others,  constitute  an  extension-school  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  arrangements  for  other  extension  schools  or  similar 
meetings,  and  through  it  the  extension  staff  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  community. 

Animal  husbandry. — The  live-stock  projects  of  the  previous  year 
in  demonstrating  the  hogging-down  of  peas  and  beans,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  pig  clubs,  and  the  building  of  hog  houses  were  continued. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  specialist  a  State  live-stock  association 
of  150  members  and  another  association  of  all  the  33  county  and 
municipal  fairs  in  the  State  were  organized.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  increasing  the  number  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  introducing  the 
most  practical  systems  of  management. 

An  effective  campaign  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  five  counties  by  a  veterinarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  a 
cooperative  project  with  the  extension  division  and  the  State  live¬ 
stock  sanitary  board. 

Horticulture. — Demonstrations  in  the  growing  of  seed  potatoes 
were  continued  with  about  100  farmers.  The  Idaho  Potato  Growers’ 
Association  was  organized  to  promote  the  standardization  of  potato 
varieties.  Some  demonstrations  in  orchard  pruning  were  made,  and 
attention  was  given  to  preventing  the  spread  of  blight,  which  had 
killed  many  apple  trees  by  affecting  the  roots  and  collars.  Beauti¬ 
fication  of  home  grounds  was  encouraged  through  lectures  and  plans 
for  planting. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Control  of  mammal  pests. — Campaigns  for  the  control  of  ground 
squirrels  and  jack  rabbits  were  conducted  in  17  counties,  chiefly  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  agents.  Seventy-nine  demonstrations  in 
the  control  of  ground  squirrels  were  made  in  11  counties,  in  which 
4,400  ounces  of  strychnine  were  used,  and  which  covered  364,500 
acres.  As  a  result  of  these  campaigns  the  damage  done  by  jack 
rabbits  and  ground  squirrels  was  reduced  50  to  90  per  cent  in  coun¬ 
ties  where  thorough  work  Avas  done.  This  Avork  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  special  agent  being  in  charge. 

Hog -cholera  control. — During  the  year  a  cooperative  project  Avas 
arranged  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Avhereby  a  veterinarian  Avas  assigned  to 
extension  work  in  the  control  of  hog  cholera.  The  Avork  Avas  carried 
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on  in  10  counties,  and  518  hogs  were  treated  and  18  demonstrations 
given.  Infection  was  prevented  from  spreading  to  other  farms  in 
4G  outbreaks,  and  92  farms  were  cleaned  and  disinfected.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  5,871.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
outbreaks  from  that  of  the  tAvo  previous  years. 

Pure-seed  control. — The  director  of  extension  Avork  continued  to 
administer  the  State  pure-seed  law  under  a  separate  State  appropria¬ 
tion.  Examinations  Avere  made  at  the  State  laboratory  of  112  samples 
for  germination  and  1,655  samples  for  purity,  591  of  the  latter  being 
condemned  on  account  of  an  excess  of  noxious-weed  seeds.  The  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  laboratory  ATisited  76  toAvns  and  inspected  1,098,386 
pounds  of  seed. 

SURVEY. 

The  county-agent  work  shoAved  a  healthy  growth,  and  the  record 
of  work  performed  indicates  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
farmers.  Through  organized  work  by  farm-bureau  associations, 
successful  campaigns  were  conducted  for  the  eradication  or  control 
of  various  animal  diseases  and  crop  pests.  The  demonstrations 
of  value  of  the  budget  system  in  the  farm  home  should  result  in 
permanent  benefit.  Through  extension  schools  and  meetings  with 
organized  groups  of  women,  effective  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Avar  program  of  food  conservation.  Li A7e- stock  interests  Avere  pro¬ 
moted  through  the  organization  of  a  State  live-stock  association  and 
through  the  association,  county,  and  municipal  fairs.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sheep  industry  and  the  control  of  animal  diseases  were 
leading  features  of  the  animal-industry  work.  The  results  in  the 
control  of  ground  squirrels  and  jack  rabbits  illustrate  the  success 
which  can  be  attained  through  organized  effort. 

ILLINOIS. 

Division  of  Demonstration  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana. 

E.  Da\tenport,  Director;  W.  F.  Handschin,  Vice  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  organization  or  administration  during  the  year.  The 
general  staff  consisted  of  the  director,  vice  director,  who  acts  as  a 
State  leader  of  county  advisers,  a  superintendent  of  extension  work, 
and  a  director  of  home  economics.  To  meet  the  war-emergency 
work  the  State  was  divided  into  seven  districts  and  a  man  and  a 
woman  assigned  to  each  district  to  act  as  leaders  in  organizing  the 
emergency  food  production  campaign.  The  reorganization  of  the 
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Stale  department  of  agriculture  resulted  in  a  somewhat  closer  cooper¬ 
ation  between  that  department  and  the  extension  division,  as  the 
former  now  includes  a  number  of  activities  not  included  before  the 
reorganization. 

Publications. — Ten  extension  circulars,  totaling  163  pages  and 
126,000  copies,  were  issued  during  the  year.  A  few  small  leaflets 
dealing  with  special  subjects  were  also  published  and  distributed 
by  the  county  agents  and  the  chairman  of  the  food  committee  of  "the 
State  council  of  defense.  A  few  posters  were  issued  and  numerous 
short  articles  of  300  to  500  words  on  timely  subjects  were  prepared 
and  given  to  the  press  of  the  State. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,'  Federal _ $58,18-1.03 

Smith-Lever,  State _  4S,  184.  03 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  12,  S33.  23 

College _  2,  374.  00 

County _  26,  033.  3G 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  24,  089.  47 


Total _ 171,698.12 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  farmers’  dem¬ 
onstration  work,  and  extension  specialists.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the 
following  projects:  County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
and  farm-management  demonstrations. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

% 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  20;  June  30,  1917,  22.  The  work  was  supervised  b}^  a 
county-agent  leader  and  one  assistant. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Illinois 
county  agents  during  1917  were  the  following:  More  than  4,800 
farmers  were  induced  to  select  tlieir  seed  corn  in  the  fall  and  test 
their  seed  corn  for  germination  for  more  than  250,000  acres,  and 
2,000  farmers  treated  for  smut  the  seed  oats  used  on  430,000  acres. 
In  most  counties  which  have  had  county  agents  for  two  or  three 
years  the  practice  of  treating  oats  for  smut  is  reported  to  have  be¬ 
come  so  common  that  attention  was  merely  called  to  the  matter  in 
circular  letters  and  through  the  local  press.  The  agents  made  a 
special  effort  to  encourage  the  growing  of  more  legumes,  both  for 
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forage  and  for  soil  improvement.  Forty-three  thousand  acres  of 
clover  were  plowed  under  for  green  manuring,  1,441  farmers  sowed 
26,430  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  11,920  acres  of  sweet  clover  and  23,703 
acres  of  soy  beans  were  grown.  Eight  cow-testing  associations  were 
organized,  and  6,511  cows  put  under  test  in  such  associations  organ¬ 
ized  by  agents,  resulting  in  578  cows  being  discarded  as  unprofitable. 
The  agents  induced  1,462  farmers  to  keep  farm  accounts.  Farmers’ 
exchanges  and  other  purchasing  and  marketing  associations,  formed 
with  the  assistance  of  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agents,  handled 
nearly  a  third  of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  products  during  the 
year,  with  a  saving  of  $27,250.  One  hundred  and  thirty  farms  were 
rented  through  these  associations  and  the  offices  of  county  agents. 
The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  502  demonstrations  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  100,000  acres  of  crops  and  85  live  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  made  special  efforts  to 
stimulate  increased  production  of  crops  and  live  stock  to  meet  the 
war  needs.  More  than  9,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat  were  located  for 
farmers,  and  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  State  was  increased  by  more 
than  9,000  acres.  In  every  county  the  county  agent  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  county  food,  fuel,  and  conservation  committee  of  the 
State  council  of  .  defense.  More  than  5,000  additional  acres  of  corn 
were  grown,  thereby  increasing  the  production  in  the  State  about 
250,000  bushels.  The  county  agents  in  those  localities  where  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  for  harvesting  the  corn 
crop  anticipated  the  labor  shortage,  and  by  advertising  in  weekly 
papers  in  a  few  neighboring  States  secured  ample  laborers  for  their 
counties.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  7,251  tons  of  fertilizers. 

The  agents  made  7,589  visits  to  farmers,  received  27.497  calls  at 
their  offices,  and  took  part  in  1,120  meetings  attended  by  more  than 
80.000  persons.  Fifty-seven  agricultural  observation  parties  were 
conducted,  attended  by  4,953  persons.  The  membership  in  associa¬ 
tions  organized  to  promote  agricultural-improvement  work  in  county- 
agent  counties  was  10,894  on  December  1,  1917 — an  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  of  3,300  during  the  year. 

Home  economics. — The  scope  of  home  economics  extension  work 
was  considerably  enlarged  during  the  year.  The  chief  lines  of  work 
included  were  movable  schools,  which  were  held  in  more  than  half 
the  counties  in  the  State;  a  school  for  housekeepers,  attended  by 
more  than  500  women;  a  home-economics  school  for  girls,  held  an¬ 
nually  at  the  State  fair,  the  registration  of  students  representing 
practically  every  county  in  the  State;  and  a  home  economics  demon¬ 
stration  car,  which  served  20  communities,  most  of  them  for  a  period 
of  one  week. 
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During  the  y car  30  types  of  organizations  were  served  in  various 
ways  and  the  number  of  women  reached  exceeded  35,378.  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  rural  development  resulting  from 
these  activities  was  the  definite  interest  shown  in  farm  home'  equip¬ 
ment,  home  furnishing,  and  sanitation.  From  a  survey  made 
through  the  public  schools  data  were  secured  showing  the  household 
equipment  of  29,000  farm  homes.  A  varied  program  was  outlined 
for  the  war  emergency,  comprising:  A  class  in  Red  Cross  instruction, 
including  first  aid,  field  hospital,  surgical  supplies,  and  a  special 
course  in  dietetics,  attended  by  140  women ;  a  two  weeks’  course  in 
canning  and  drying,  conducted  especially  for  junior  and  senior  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  university  who  had  volunteered  their  services  to  their 
respective  districts  for  the  summer  w.ork,  and  who  thus  reached  over 
5,943  housekeepers;  5-day  canning  and  drying  schools  for  urban 
women;  a  vacation  school  held  in  one  county  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  agent  at  which  direct  instruction  was  given  by  the  class 
leader;  and  a  two  weeks’  training  school  held  early  in  the  summer 
for  emergency  home-demonstration  agents,  at  which  a  progress  was 
outlined  for  the  conservation  of  foods. 

Seven  district  home- demonstration  agents  were  appointed  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1917,  to  do  intensive  work  in  certain  counties  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  permanent  organization.  At  the  end  of  December  there 
were  two  country  home-demonstration  agents. 

Urban  home-demonstration  agents  were  appointed  for  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Springfield,  and  East  St.  Louis.  In  Chicago,  work  on  the 
selection  and  simple  preparation  of  nutritious  foods  was  done  in 
some  of  the  settlement  areas  in  cooperation  with  the  council  of  de¬ 
fense  and  the  public  schools.  In  Peoria,  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  welfare  organizations,  the  home-demonstration  agent  gave  in¬ 
struction  on  food,  clothing,  and  sanitation  to  large  groups  of 
mothers.  The  domestic-science  teachers  were  organized  as  aids  in 
food  conservation  and  reached  many  women  through  the  schools. 

Farm-management  demonstrations . — Seven  counties  took  up  the 
work  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  17  conducting  farm-man¬ 
agement  demonstrations.  Considerable  work  was  done  teaching 
farmers  how  to  study  their  business  through  simple  farm  accounts 
and  what  are  the  principal  items  to  be  considered  in  figuring  the  cost 
of  production  of  various  farm  products.  The  county  agents  and 
farm-management  demonstrators  assisted  1,462  farmers  to  keep  ac¬ 
counts.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  205  farms,  172  of  these 
were  summarized  and  personally  returned  to  the  farmers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  farm-management  demonstration  work  505  farmers  changed 
their  management  in  order  to  increase  their  labor  incomes. 

D  epart  mental  advisers. — Members  of  the  college  departments  of 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  horticulture  assisted  the  county 
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advisers  and  farmers’  organizations  along  technical  lines.  The 
equivalent  of  time  of  1-|  men  in  each  of  these  departments  was  given 
to  this  work.  Special  assistance  was  given  in  the  organization  of 
live-stock  breeders’  associations  and  in  the  production  of  pork  on 
forage  crops.  Educational  poultry  campaigns  were  conducted.  In 
dairy  husbandry  the  principal  work  was  the  organization  of  cow¬ 
testing  associations,  which  increased  from  4  to  17  during  the  year, 
and  the  assisting  of  manufacturers  in  the  improvement  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  horticultural  activities  consisted  of  pruning  and  spraying 
demonstrations,  the  standardizing  of  orchard  products,  particularly 
apples,  advising  as  to  the  improvement  of  home  grounds,  and  the 
encouragement  of  farm-home  gardens.  In  southern  Illinois  the  use 
of  limestone  on  acid  soils  was  promoted.  Assistance  was  given  new 
county  advisers  in  the  identification  of  soil  types.  Advisory  work 
as  to  farm  crops  followed  the  usual  lines. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Boys1  and  girls’  club  work . — The  State  leader  was  assisted  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  work  by  20  assistant  county  and  emergency  club  leaders. 
The  work  developed  rapidly  during  the  year,  the  total  enrollment 
increasing  to  15,290  in  685  club  groups  under  7  projects.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  used  in  organizing  the  work  was  to  develop  local  com¬ 
mittees  or  organizations  to  direct  the  work  within  a  county  or  com¬ 
munity.  In  a  county  the  advisory  committee  usually  consisted  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county  agent,  and  several  other 
interested  persons.  The  club  leaders  in  conducting  the  work  sent  out 
40,000  copies  of  follow-up  instructions. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

Potato . 

Mother-daughter  canning — 
Garment  making . 

70 

40 

403 

6 

117 

44 

351 

143 

11,835 

45 

449 

173 

236.25  acres _ 

17  acres . 

6,048.4  bushels. 
2,013  bushels. . 
628,535  quarts . 

155  pieces . 

5,653  chicks; 
2,500  dozen 
eggs. 

29,986.2  pounds 

$4, 659.  69 
3;  106.  42 
184, 195.  99 
114.57 
5, 300.  00 

8, 652.  98 

$2,244.06 
588. 15 
26,526.  09 
98.08 
1,238. 48 

3, 638. 84 

Pork  and  crop . 

Total 

216 . 

680 

13, 046 

203, 029.  55 

34,333.70 

Total  enrollment,  15,290. 
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SURVEY.  4' 

.  The  stimulation  of  crop  production,  particularly  corn,  and  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  control  plant  disease,  were  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  county-agent  work.  This  work  was  done  without 
neglecting  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  growth  of 
legumes,  particularly  clover,  alfalfa,  and  soy  beans,  contributed 
materially  to  both  increasing  meat  production  and  to  soil  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  survey  conducted  through  the  public  sqhools  to  determine  the 
household  equipment  in  the  farmhouses  of  the  State  should  result 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  effective  demonstrations  and  in¬ 
struction  as  to  household  conveniences.  Through  the  use  of  women’s 
organizations  the  program  of  food  conversation  was  effectually  pre¬ 
sented  throughout  the  State.  The  increase  of  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions  from  4  to  17  indicates  determination  on  the  part  of  dairy 
farmers  to  weed  out  the  boarder  cows. 

INDIANA. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 

\ 

G.  I.  Cheistie,  Superintendent  of  Extension. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  organization  and 
administrative  policy  continued  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  assistant  county-agent  leader  was  made  county-agent  leader. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  superintendent  of  extension  was 
appointed  State  food  director  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food 
production  and  conservation  of  the  State  council  of  defense,  and 
effectively  organized  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  State  to  meet  tli8 
war  situation.  The  manner  in  which  the  extension  service  with  its 
large  corps  of  trained  workers  rendered  assistance  to  the  people  in 
this  food  campaign  indicated  as  never  before  the  value  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  State  and  national  extension  service.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  war  mass  meetings  were  held  in  every  county  to 
consider  plans  for  food  production  and  conservation  and  to  perfect 
county  organizations  and  programs.  An  important  feature  of  the 
work  was  the  organization  of  county  labor  committees.  Campaigns 
for  dairy  production,  silo  construction,  wheat  growing,  and  canning 
and  drying  were  conducted  throughout  the  State. 

Publications. — During  the  year  there  were  published,  in  editions 
of  from  2,000  to  20,000,  the  following:  Twelve  extension  bulletins, 
aggregating  136  pages;  8  leaflets,  aggregating  38  pages;  the  Fifth  \ 
Annual  Report,  of  G8  pages;  and  13  folders,  including  9  numbers  of 
“  The  Hog  News.” 
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Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  wTork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $44,  700.  87 

Smith-Lever,  State -  34,  706.  87 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  10,  990.  IS 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  2,  839.  G4 

State _  44,  558.  30 

County -  55,  620.  08 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  23,  272.  40 


Total _  222,  714.  34 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  extension  schools,  animal  husbandry,  botany  and  plant 
diseases,  horticulture,  poultry  work,  rural  engineering,  soils  and 
crops,  and  animal  diseases.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  bo}^s’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management 
demonstrations,  animal  husbandry,  and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

smith -lever  projects. 


County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  32 ;  June  30, 1917,  40.  The  work  is  supervised  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  agricultural  extension  serving  as  county-agent  leader, 
with  three  assistant  county-agent  leaders. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Indiana 
county  agents  during  1917  were  the  following:  Eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  farmers  tested  their  seed  corn  for  germina¬ 
tion  for  187,090  acres,  and  more  than  200,000  acres  of  corn  were 
planted  with  fall-selected  seed;  7,177  farmers  were  induced  to  adopt 
other  improved  methods  of  corn  growing;  4,198  farmers  raised  wheat, 
following  the  suggestion  of  agents;  8,072  farmers  treated  their  seed 
oats  for  smut  for  an  area  of  14*8,634  acres;  2,441  farmers  treated  their 
seed  potatoes  to  control  scab  and  other  potato  diseases,  and  7,886 
acres  were  planted  with  treated  seed;  and  .1,249  farmers  followed  the 
suggestion  of  agents  in  growing  11,846  acres  of  soy  beans.  Consid¬ 
erable  attention  was  given  to  live-stock  improvement.  Seven  cow¬ 
testing  associations  were  organized  ;  153  registered  bulls  and  586  reg¬ 
istered  cows  were  secured;  1,270  farms  were  persuaded  to  adopt  bal¬ 
anced  rations;  34,719  hogs  were  vaccinated  at  the  suggestion  of 
agents;  11  hog-cholera  control  clubs  were  organized:  and  the  silo 
campaign  resulted  in  the  erection  of  1,386  new  silos. 
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In  order  to  enrich  and  improve  the  soil  and  bring  about  increased 
crop  production,  882  farmers  were  induced  to  reinforce  manure  with 
acid  phosphate  or  ground-rock  phosphate;  7,085  farmers  used  15,699 
tons  of  chemical  fertilizers;  43  local  sources  of  lime  were  developed; 
53,238  tons  of  lime  or  limestone  were  used  at  suggestion  of  agents, 
and  26,841  acres  of  hay  land  were  top-dressed;  71  drainage  systems 
were  planned  and  adopted,  draining  2,443  acres.  The  agents  induced 
1,151  farmers  to  keep  farm  accounts  and  took  farm-analysis  records 
on  586  farms;  as  a  result  of  this  work  1,216  farmers  modified  their 
farm-management  plans.  The  41  farmers'  exchanges  and  17  other 
purchasing  and  marketing  associations  established  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  agents  did  nearly  $800,000  worth  of  business,  saving  $31,818 
to  the  farmers. 

The  county  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  2,767  demonstra¬ 
tions,  involving  72,978  acres  of  crops  and  3,983  live  stock.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  demonstrations  were  carried  on  for  the  control  of  oat  smut 
on  45,012  acres  and  the  control  of  Hessian  fly  on  16,000  acres,  while 
the  principal  live-stock  demonstrations  were  held  to  show  the  control 
of  blackleg.  In  connection  with  the  demonstrations  conducted,  the 
agents  held  490  meetings,  attended  by  15,737  persons.  The  agents 
made  9,870  farm  visits,  received  39,859  calls  at  their  offices,  and  took 
part  in  4,829  meetings  attended  by  279,947  persons.  There  are  12,568 
members  in  associations  promoting  county-agent  work,  while  128 
farmers’  clubs  and  65  other  associations  were  organized  for  adults. 
The  extension  schools  conducted  had  an  enrollment  of  39,602  per¬ 
sons,  and  1,059  meetings  or  demonstrations  were  held,  at  which  as¬ 
sistance  was  rendered  by  specialists  from  the  college  or  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  the  agents  did  a  large  amount  of 
effective  work  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  the 
war  needs.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  laborers 
were  furnished  farmers,  and  33,595  bushels  of  seed  corn,  9,518  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes,  106,479  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  and  6,903  tons  of 
fertilizers  were  secured  or  located  for  farmers  through  the  county 
agents  or  their  offices.  As  a  result  of  a  special  corn-production  cam¬ 
paign,  the  corn  acreage  was  increased  by  171,290  acres,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  more  than  1,500,000  bushels.  In  order  to 
provide  against  a  heavy  shortage  of  seed  corn  for  1918  the  agents 
were  instrumental  in  having  188,641  bushels  of  seed  corn  saved.  The 
potato  acreage  was  increased  by  11,457  acres,  thereby  increasing  the 
production  nearly  500,000  bushels,  and  272,550  additional  acres  of 
winter  wheat  were  sown.  It  is  estimated  that  the  campaigns  for 
increased  live-stock  production  carried  on  by  the  regular  agents  dur¬ 
ing  1917  resulted  in  11,923  additional  sows  being  bred  and  more  than 
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100,000  additional  chickens  being  raised.  The  agents  assisted  in 
organizing  19  farm-loan  associations.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  farmers  were  given  information  regarding  storing 
of  fruits  and  vegtables,  while  331  canning  demonstrations  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  resulting  in  the  canning  of  257,350  additional  quarts  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Home  economics. — A  large  and  growing  demand  for  assistance  in 
home  economics  was  made  by  the  women  in  the  State.  The  extension 
division  employed  four  women  to  give  their  entire  time  to  this  work, 
while  part  time  of  15  other  women  was  used  in  demonstrating  and 
making  home  surveys.  To  assist  the  State  leader  in  county  organi¬ 
zation  work  three  assistants  were  appointed.  The  State  leader 
planned  to  work  with  the  farm -betterment  association  where  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  counties  where  such  organizations  did  not  exist,  to  form 
an  independent  organization  of  women  from  all  local  groups.  By 
December  31,  1917,  home-demonstration  agents  were  at  work  in  four 
counties,  and  nine  counties  were  organized  and  ready  for  agents  as 
scon  as  they  could  be  secured.  Twenty-seven  home-study  classes  were 
organized,  for  which  special  outline  programs  were  prepared  by  the 
department.  Sixty-eight  home-economics  classes  were  visited  by  the 
workers,  who  gave  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Farm  home-study 
tours  were  conducted  in  three  counties  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
agents  and  women's  organizations.  Eleven  short  courses  were  given 
in  the  winter,  with  an  attendance  of  8,809.  Demonstrations  of  can¬ 
ning  and  drying  and  other  methods  of  conserving  food  were  given  in 
300  communities,  with  an  attendance  of  30,000.  Three  hundred 
women  who  were  willing  to  give  some  time  to  forwarding  the  food- 
conservation  movement  attended  an  emergency  food  course  given 
at  the  college  in  June. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1918,  two  urban  home-demonstration  agents 
were  appointed  in  Indianapolis.  Plans  for  vork  in  other  cities, 
however,  were  well  under  way,  as  there  was  a  growing  demand  for 
assistance  in  home  economics  from  city  women  throughout  the  State. 
The  city  work  included  the  study  of  food  values;  the  demonstration 
of  war  cookery  to  organized  groups  of  city  women  whose  cooperation 
in  volunteer  service  was  active;  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes;  the  preparation  of  articles  on  home  economics  for  the 
press;  the  canning,  drying,  and  storage  of  perishables;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  municipal  kitchens. 

Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  23  cooperative  club  leaders  employed  permanently  by 
the  State  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  47  leaders  paid  cooperatively  for  part  time,  and  16 
volunteer  leaders.  These  local  leaders  visited  every  member  of  their 
clubs  at  least  once  every  10  days,  to  give  instructions,  assistance  with 
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records,  and  encouragement  to  overcome  difficulties.  Thirty-one 
county  agents  also  gave  supervision  to  home-project  work.  The  mem¬ 
bership  under  these  teachers  and  agents  comprised  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment,  yet  they  made  86  per  cent  of  the  total  net 
profits  for  the  State.  Fourteen  subject-matter  projects  were  carried 
on  during  the  year.  In  the  completed  club  projects  431  club  groups 
were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  15,957  members.  These 
members  reported  products  to  the  value  of  $310,872.70,  with  a  total 
cost  of  production  of  $124,312.70.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  club 
groups  and  63  per  cent  of  the  club  members  had  done  club  work 
during  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  the  club  leaders  con¬ 
ducted  57  canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,348 
club  members,  women,  and  men.  In  addition  there  were  conducted 
56  field  demonstrations,  67  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  93  club 
exhibits.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  club  plats  were  visited,  and 
47,000  pieces  of  instructional  literature  were  sent  out  to  the  club 
members  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  important  items  regarding 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys ’  and  girts'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . . 

Home  garden.... 

Poultry . 

Baby  beef . 

Pig.'. . 

Calf  raising . 

Home  canning... 

Bread . 

Garment  making 
Tomato . 

Total . 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

103 

850 

1,897.8  acres. . . 

114,208  bushels 

$112,122.00 

$33,369.00 

42 

326 

146.4 acres..  .. 

11,069  bushels . 

15, 680. 16 

4,049.00 

67 

11,811 

155,633  square 

87;  348. 00 

20;  748. 00 

rods. 

42 

385 

806  fowls . 

9,302  chicks,  95 

5,531.00 

2, 469. 00 

dozen  eggs. 

2 

14 

16  beeves  . 

12,640  pounds. 

1,390.00 

1,016.00 

41 

655 

1,089  pigs . 

40, 265.  62 

23, 967.  56 

10 

152 

259  cows . 

26',  153. 00 

24, 128. 00 

55 

1, 129 

82,784  quarts. . 

IS,  156. 30 

11,909.30 

23 

204 

12,927  loaves  . . 

1,292.  70 

841.57 

41 

389 

2,194  pieces  ... 

1, 223. 92 

726.  27 

5 

42 

28.2  acres . 

1,  710.  00 

1,089. 09 

431 

15, 957 

310, 872. 70 

124,312.70 

Total  enrollment,  all  projects,  22,733. 

One  boy  who  was  a  member  of  a  pig  club  for  the  second  year  fed 
17  grade  hogs  and  made  a  profit  of  $99.30.  Because  he  and  other 
pig-club  boys  used  self-feeders,  34  self-feeders  were  brought  into  use 
in  a  period  of  six  months  in  a  locality  where  none  had  been  used  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  club  members,  who  were  champions 
in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  were  given  a  one  wTeek’s  short  course 
at  the  Purdue  University,  with  all  expenses  paid.  Following  this, 
16  champions  in  corn  club,  pig  club,  poultry  club,  dairy  club,  sewing 
and  garment-making  clubs,  were  given  a  trip  to  the  National  Capital, 
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where  one  week  was  spent  in  visiting  points  of  special  interest  and  in 
meeting  persons  of  national  prominence  in  agriculture  and  other  lines 
of  work. 

Extension  schools. — Eleven  farmers’  short  courses  were  held  with  a 
total  attendance  of  8,809.  All  these  lasted  for  four  days  instead  of 
two  to  three  days,  as  in  previous  years,  thus  permitting  greater  thor¬ 
oughness  and  the  addition  of  work  in  textiles  and  clothing  for  women, 
and  farm  management  for  men.  The  instruction  staff  consisted  of 
seven  men  and  two  women,  and  a  carload  of  live  stock  and  equipment 
was  taken  from  the  university  to  each  school.  As  a  result  of  the 
live-stock  instruction  at  one  school,  25  farmers  built  silos,  and  in 
another  community  20  sprayers  were  bought  as  the  result  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  pruning  and  spraying  orchards. 

Animal  husbandry . — Methods  of  feeding  and  management  of  live 

stock  were  demonstrated  in  several  counties.  The  object  of  this  work 

was  to  give  people  interested  in  live  stock  an  opportunity  to  compare 

the  value  of  balanced  rations  with  the  rations  ordinarily  used  under 

«/ 

local  conditions,  and  to  study  different  methods  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  Fifteen  cooperative  steer-feeding  (demonstrations  using 
1,172  steers  were  completed  in  11  counties.  In  one  demonstration  in 
which  three  lots  of  steers  received  the  same  feeds,  except  that  ear 
corn,  broken  ear  corn,  and  shelled  corn  were  used,  the  lot  receiving 
shelled  corn  gave  decidedly  better  results.  Fourteen  demonstrations 
of  the  use  of  self-feeders  with  1,438  hogs  showed  the  value  of  protein 
supplements  to  corn  being  hogged  off.  Four  lamb-feeding  demon¬ 
strations,  using  841  lambs,  showed  the  value  of  corn  silage  as  rough- 
age  with  cottonseed  meal.  In  connection  with  all  the  demonstrations, 
meetings  were  held  so  that  farmers  might  see  the  animals  and  study 
the  results  secured.  Farmers’  tours  to  many  good  live-stock  farms 
were  made,  and  many  live-stock  judging  contests  have  been  conducted. 

Botany  and  plant  diseases. — The  botanical  work  consisted  of  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  control  of  plant  diseases  and  weeds  in  cooperation  with 
county  agents.  An  oat-smut  campaign  was  conducted  in  12  counties, 
32  demonstrations  of  seed  treatment  being  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  1,504.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign  and  that  of  the  previous  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  bushels  of  oats  were  saved  this  year. 

/  %  '  c/ 

Fourteen  demonstrations  in  the  control  of  wild  garlic  and  red  sorrel 
were  conducted.  Wild  garlic  has  been  completely  eradicated  as  a 
result  of  cultural  methods  combined  with  spraying  with  crude  oil. 
Instruction  concerning  weeds  was  given  to  many  of  the  schools. 

Dairying. — Supervision  of  cow-testing  associations  was  continued, 
the  number  increasing  from  8  to  11,  and  including  220  herds  of  3,220 
cows.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  purchase  of  39  pure-bred  bulls. 
Two  dairy  associations  and  6  community  breeders’  associations  were 
organized.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  milk  production  was  conducted  in 
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Porter  County.  Ten  automobile  tours  to  leading  dairy  farms  were 
conducted,  and  a  special  dairy  train  was  operated  in  southern  Indiana 
attended  by  1,475  people.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Horticulture. — Orchard  pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations  were 
conducted  in  a  large  number  of  communities.  Contracts  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  14  demonstration  orchards  in  10  counties  which  provide  a 
year  round  demonstration  for  a  3-year  period  were  made  with  the 
owners.  In  cooperation  with  the  county  agent,  an  apple-packing 
show  was  conducted  in  Orange  County.  Assistance  was  given  many 
communities  in  the  planning  and  planting  of  home,  school,  and 
church  grounds,  which  now  serve  as  demonstrations  of  good  land¬ 
scaping  to  other  homes  and  institutions.  During  the  summer  a  war- 
garden  campaign  was  organized  in  45  cities.  To  facilitate  distribu¬ 
tion,  communities  were  organized  for  marketing  locally-grown  gar¬ 
den  products  and  22  local  cooperative  market  advisers  were  appointed 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  food  committee. 

Poultry. — Fourteen  poultry-demonstration  farms  have  been  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  and 
equipment  for  profitable  poultry  production  under  farm  conditions. 
Twelve  “  record  farms  ”  have  also  been  secured,  where  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  of  all  operations.  The  records  from  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  show  that  the  labor  income  from  an  average  flock  of  141  hens 
increased  from.  $196.63  or  37  cents  per  hour  in  1915  to  $258.00  or  48 
cents  an  hour  in  1916,  this  increase  being  due  to  better  methods  of 
housing,  brooding,  and  feeding.  As  a  result  of  observation  of  these 
demonstrations,  many  farms  are  adopting  new  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  are  thereby  increasing  production.  A  campaign  was  waged 
during  the  summer  for  the  elimination  of  male  birds,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  infertile  eggs  and  reduce  feed  costs.  During  u  Booster  week,” 
June  18-23,  more  than  50,000  male  birds  were  marketed. 

Rural  engineering . — Extension  work  in  rural  engineering  was  in¬ 
augurated  and  proved  popular.  Six  demonstrations  in  the  installing 
of  water  systems,  septic  tanks,  lighting  and  heating  systems  were 
given,  and  when  completed  community  meetings  will  be  held  for 
observation  and  discussion.  Over  40  farm  visits  were  made  to  advise 
concerning  drainage  of  wet  lands.  Many  plans  for  houses,  farm 
buildings,  and  septic  tanks  were  furnished.  In  cooperation  with  a 
county  agent,  a  four-day  engineering  short  course  for  farm-tractor 
operators  was  held,  with  an  exhibit  of  farm  machinery.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  2.100. 

Soils  and  crops. — Field  demonstrations  in  the  production  of  new 
and  little  known  crops  have  been  continued.  Thirteen  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  growth  of  soy  beans  with  corn  for  silage  made  during 
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the  last  three  years  have  shown  an  increase  of  2,G93  pounds  per  acre 
of  green  weight  over  corn  alone.  Demonstrations  of  the  value  of 
liming  acid  soils  were  arranged  with  42  farmers  in  southern  Indiana, 
and  soil  acidity  surveys  were  made  in  three  counties.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  farmers  finished  the  5-acre  corn  contest.  Seven  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  ear-to-row  method  of  corn  improvement  were  conducted. 

Animal  diseases. — Assistance  was  given  in  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  organizing  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  the  farmers  of  a  community  interest  themselves  in 
the  control  work  and  watch  closelv  all  outbreaks  of  disease,  so  that 
control  measures  are  promptly  taken,  losses  were  materialy  reduced. 
In  1915  in  one  small  community  1,884  hogs  were  raised  and  579  died 
from  disease;  in  191G,  when  an  organized  effort  was  made  by  this 
community  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera,  2,291  hogs  were  raised, 
with  a  loss  of  only  17.  Five  district  organizations  of  veterinarians 
have  been  formed.  These  give  the  veterinarians  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  for  the  discussion  of  local  problems  and  to  agree  upon 
the  best  practices  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera  and  other  animal 
diseases. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Farm-management  demonstrations. — Farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work  in  Indiana  made  much  progress  the  past  year.  Fif¬ 
teen  new  counties  took  up  the  work,  making  a  total  of  28  in  the  State. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  farmers  were  assisted 
by  the  county  agents  and  farm-management  demonstrators  to  keep 
simple  farm  accounts.  In  addition  58G  farm-analysis  records  were 
taken  and  summarized,  and  501  of  these  were  returned  and  discussed 
personally  with  the  men  who  gave  them.  As  a  result  of  farm-man¬ 
agement  demonstrations,  1,21G  farmers  changed  the  management  of 
their  business  in  order  to  increase  the  returns. 

SURVEY. 

The  recognition  of  the  agricultural-extension  service  by  the  State 
as  the  chief  agency  to  organize  agriculture  to  meet  war  conditions 
evidenced  a  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  extension  force  which 
was  merited  by  its  subsequent  achievements  in  increasing  agricultural 
production,  distributing  farm  labor,  and  securing  food  conservation. 
The  value  of  county  and  local  organizations  as  necessary  agencies  for 
formulating  and  directing  war  programs  for  agriculture  was  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  many  new  organizations  were  formed.  The  value 
of  paid  local  leadership  for  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  is  increasingly 
apparent  as  shown  by  the  greater  achievement  of  those  working 
under  such  supervision.  The  evidence  of  definite  results  from  exten¬ 
sion  schools  furnishes  an  index  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given, 
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and  indicates  the  importance  of  follow-up  methods.  The  use  of  the 
farm-tour  for  observing  demonstrations  in  live-stock  feeding,  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  home  economics  has  been  developed  as  a  valuable  means  for 
extension  instruction. 

The  extension  force  in  Indiana  has  shown  its  ability  to  cope  with 
the  new  farm  problems  incidental  to  the  war,  and  with  strengthened 
local  organization  can  effectively  meet  increased  duties. 

IOWA. 

Division  of  Extension,  Iowa  State  College,  Arnes. 

R.  K.  Bliss,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  important 
changes  in  the  general  organization  or  administrative  policy  during 
the  year.  The  legislature  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  county  boards 
to  appropriate  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  county-agent  work  after  $500 
has  been  paid  into  the  farm  bureau  by  not  less  than  200  farmers.  The 
year  showed  a  marked  development  of  organized  effort  ;  the  number 
of  organized  counties  employing  county  agents  increased  81  per  cent; 
the  enrollment  in  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  increased  75  per  cent;  and  the 
number  of  cow-testing  associations  increased  35  per  cent. 

The  extension  department  assisted  the  president  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  State  war 
emergency  food  committee  in  carrying  out  its  program  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation.  The  extension  department  in  April,  1917, 
worked  out  and  published  a  plan  for  organizing  volunteer  farm- 
labor  bureaus.  Of  the  391  farm-labor  bureaus  organized  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  189  reported  the  placing  of  7,896  laborers.  The 
extension  department  conducted  a  campaign  for  enlisting  volunteer 
food  producers,  each  of  whom  was  given  a  membership  card  and  but¬ 
ton.  Altogether  20,478  persons  were  enlisted,  14,504  junior  volun¬ 
teers,  12  to  19  years  of  age,  and  5,974  senior  volunteers  over  19  years 
of  age.  The  campaigns  for  war  gardens  and  for  the  conservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  canning  and  drying  are  noted  below.  In 
cooperation  with  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  a  seed-corn 
selection  campaign  was  made  through  the  rural  schools,  in  which  98 
of  the  99  counties  cooperated. 

Publications. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  Government’s  war  food 
program  the  extension  department  issued  a  greatly  increased  amount 
of  printed  material,  aggregating  1,208,375  copies  of  bulletins,  leaflets, 
and  circulars,  containing  12,438,800  printed  pages;  86,500  posters 
were  distributed,  and  1,000,000  sheets  of  duplicated  matter  were  sent 
out.  The  publications  consisted  of  27  short-course  class  notes,  8  home- 
economics  bulletins,  12  home-economics  circulars,  13  extension  bullc- 
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tins,  G  extension  circulars,  6  emergency  leaflets,  4  junior  extension 
circulars,  and  4  posters. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $44,  432. 10 

Smith-Lever,  State _  34,  432. 10 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  18,  557.  35 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  3, 108.  04 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _  155.  00 

State  appropriations  _  72,  742.  IS 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  1,  000.  20 


Total _  174,  427.  09 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools, 
dairying,  animal  diseases,  crops  and  soils,  agricultural  engineering, 
poultry,  and  pomology.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm- 
management  demonstrations,  dairying,  and  creamery  extension. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  wovli. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  16;  June  30,  1917,  26.  The  work  was  supervised  by  a 
county-agent  leader  and  one  assistant. 

Campaigns  for  the  use  of  better  seed  corn  conducted  by  the  agents 
resulted  in  15,230  farmers  selecting  seed  corn  in  the  fall  and  more 
than  500,000  acres  being  planted  with  fall-selected  seed;  in  8.538 
farmers  testing  their  seed  corn  for  germination  for  more  than  250,000 
acres;  and  in  5,042  farmers  raising  71,430  acres  of  corn  silage,  either 
at  the  suggestion  of  agents  or  according  to  methods  recommended. 
Eighty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  oats  were 
sown  with  seed  treated  for  smut;  829  farmers  sowed  6,627  acres  of 
alfalfa  at  suggestion  of  agents,  and  10,481  acres  of  barley  were  sown 
according  to  methods  recommended.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  live-stock  improvement.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  regis¬ 
tered  bulls  and  770  registered  boars  were  secured,  846  registered 
sires  were  transferred  to  other  herds;  11  cow-testing  associations 
were  organized  and  4,259  cows  were  tested  in  these  associations,  re¬ 
sulting  in  363  cows  being  discarded  as  unprofitable.  To  assist  in 
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hog-cholera  control,  6G  hog-cliolera  control  clubs  were  organized  and 
02,373  hogs  were  vaccinated  by  veterinarians  or  farmers  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  agents.  The  silo  campaign  resulted  in  812  new  silos 
being  built.  Ninetj^-one  drainage  systems  covering  19,085  acres 
were  planned  and  installed.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  farmers 
were  persuaded  by  agents  to  keep  farm  accounts.  The  41  farmers’ 
exchanges  and  15  other  purchasing  and  marketing  associations,  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  assistance  of  agents,  did  more  than  $500,000  worth 
of  business,  with  a  reported  saving  to  the  farmers  of  $109,175. 

The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  2,171  demonstrations,  in¬ 
volving  70,157  acres  of  crops  and  15,375  head  of  live  stock.  In  con¬ 
nection  'with  these  demonstrations,  1,314  meetings  were  held,  at¬ 
tended  by  40,773  persons.  Visits  were  made  to  10,087  farms,  and 
33,148  calls  were  made  at  the  county  agents’  'offices  for  information. 
The  agents  took  part  in  a  total  of  4,184  meetings,  attended  by  213,148 
persons.  Practically  every  county  has  a  well-organized  farm  bureau, 
and  the  total  membership  of  these  associations  in  county-agent 
counties  was  10,520  persons.  Members  are  usually  signed  up  for  a 
three-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  intensive  campaigns,  carried  on  to 
stimulate  increased  production  of  crops  and  live  stock,  resulted  in 
more  than  100,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  92,454  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
6,054  bushels  of  seed  barley,  and  7,998  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  being 
located  or  secured  by  the  county  agents.  As  a  result  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  the  wheat  acreage  was  increased  more  than  30,000  acres;  that 
of  oats,  22,200  acres,  thus  increasing  the  production  nearly  500,000 
bushels;  that  of  potatoes,  0,094  additional  acres,  thus  increasing  the 
production  more  than  400,000  bushels ;  and  that  of  corn,  50,535  acres, 
thus  increasing  the  production  practically  2,000,000  bushels.  In  the 
seed-saving  campaign  it  is  reported  that  142,000  bushels  of  seed  corn 
were  located  and  saved  for  the  1918  crop.  The  agents  assisted  in 
placing  or  locating  0,749  laborers  on  farms.  Ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  additional  sows  were  bred  and  24,400  addi¬ 
tional  sheep  were  placed  on  farms.  Eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
canning  demonstrations  were  held  for  adult  women,  resulting  in  the 
canning  of  more  than  900,000  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Home  economics. — The  principal  activity  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  was  the  holding  of  extension  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  During  the  year  109  such  schools  were  held,  with 
an  attendance  of  18,230.  Out  of  these  short-course  classes,  home- 
economics  clubs  have  been  formed,  there  being  1,485  such  clubs,  with 
a  membership  of  53,429.  One  home-demonstration  agent  was  at  work 
in  Black  Hawk  County  giving  assistance  to  farm  women  in  their 
household  problems  and  in  poultry  and  garden  work.  On  December 
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31,  1917,  there  were  home-demonstration  agents  in  14  counties  and 
3  cities. 

A  food-conservation  campaign  was  begun  early  in  the  summer; 
25  emergency  agents  gave  1,628  demonstrations  in  canning  and  dry¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  reached  95,475  people  in  98  counties, 
50,352  of  whom  became  conservation-club  members.  As  a  result  of 
this  campaign  it  is  estimated  that  between  10,000,000  and  20,000,000 
additional  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned  in  Iowa  this 
year.  Before  emergency  funds  were  available,  a  course  of  lessons, 
lasting  from  four  to  six  weeks,  was  presented  in  10  industrial  plants 
in  three  cities,  to  show  the  women  employees  the  relation  between 
health  and  efficiency.  The  subjects  included  the  selection  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  food,  selection  of  clothing,  care  of  health,  care  of  children, 
and  personal  and  household  accounts;  1.195  employees  were  reached. 

Prior  to  December  31  v  1917,  urban  home-demonstration  work  was 
organized  with  agents  in  charge  in  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Sioux  City.  Each  city  was  divided  into  districts,  with  committees 
to  work  in  each  ward,  precinct,  and  block.  In  Des  Moines  the  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  food-conservation  work  during  the  15-week  period  showed 
that  4,215  women  were  reached;  that  they  saved  252,900  pounds  of 
wheat,  10,537  pounds  of  sugar,  3,181  pounds  of  fat,  and  252,900 
pounds  of  meat ;  that  12,000  food  pledges  were  signed ;  15,000  kitchen 
cards  were  distributed;  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  parent 
teachers’  associations,  food  conditions  were  improved  for  1,000 
children. 


Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — The  work  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
was  conducted  by  one  State  leader  on  full  time,  and  37  assistant  and 
county  club  leaders  were  employed  on  part  time  and  paid  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  club  leaders  were  assisted  in  their 
work  by  596  volunteer  unpaid  leaders. 

The  work  was  conducted  under  eight  subject-matter  projects.  In 
the  seven  completed  projects  1,061  club  groups  were  organized,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  25,366  club  members  who  reported  products  to 
the  value  of  $707,487.86  at  a  production  cost  of  $212,384.22.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  club  groups  and  50  per  cent  of  the  club  members  en¬ 
rolled  were  engaged  in  club  work  during  the  preceding  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  club  leaders  conducted  234  canning  demonstrations, 
attended  by  10,825  club  members,  women  and  men,  72  field  demon¬ 
strations,  58  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  165  local,  county,  district, 
and  State  club  exhibits.  The  leaders  visited  during  the  year  465 
club  plats,  and  250,000  copies  of  club  literature  were  sent  to  members 
to  assist  them  in  their  work. 
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The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Home  garden . 

Baby  beef . 

Pig . 

Home  canning 


Garment  making 
Handicraft . . 

Total . . 


Total  enrollment-,  25,366. 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed 

263 

804 

2,299  acres . 

162 

11,817 

324.9  acres..  .. 

175 

356 

267 . 

196 

416 

453 . 

190 

63 

12 

1,061 

13, 393 

Product. 


Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

146, 722.2  bush¬ 
els. 

$227,365.40 

$42, 347. 58 

173,355.39 

28,951.65 

238,289  pounds 

30,977.57 

15,292.  28 

93,512  pounds. 

16,364.60 

6,865.96 

651,509  quarts 
fruits  and 
vegetables  ; 
649  meats 
and  soup; 
141,701  jars 
jelly,  jams, 
and  butters. 

258, 169.  70 

118,349.25 

900  pieces . 

1,227.20 

563.60 

28. 00 

14.00 

707, 487. 86 

212,384. 32 

As  a  war-emergency  program  the  boys  and  girls  carried  out  a 
creditable  work  of  achievement  in  food  conservation.  A  special  effort 
was  made  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  small  towns  and  cities  to  join 
the  garden  club.  The  190  canning-club  groups  organized  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  6,695  club  members,  put  up  for  home  use  in  glass 
and  in  tin  325,143  quarts  of  fruits,  325,939  quarts  of  vegetables,  649 
quarts  of  meats  and  soups,  84,937  jars  of  jelly,  and  56,680  jars  of 
jams  and  butters;  for  sale  in  glass  and  tin,  230  quarts  of  fruits,  197 
quarts  of  vegetables,  and  84  jars  of  jelly.  The  total  value  of  these 
canned  goods  was  reported  as  $224,195.45,  and  the  cost  of  production 
as  $118,349.2.5. 

The  program  of  work  of  the  baby-beef  clubs  was  conducted  and 
finished  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  work  wTas  conducted  under 
175  club  groups,  which  enrolled  864  boys  and  girls,  who  produced 
animals  valued  at  $30,977.57,  at  a  cost  of  $15,292.28.  These  animals 
were  grown  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  pound,  while  the  average  selling 
value  per  pound  was  13  cents.  The  baby-beef  work  as  carried  out 
provided  training  of  a  very  definite  educational  and  economic  value. 
The  project  required  investment  of  capital,  definite  knowledge,  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  and  business  management.  The  clubs  had  the 
liberal  support  and  cooperation  of  the  beef-producers’  association 
of  the  State  and  the  district,  county,  and  State  fairs.  Club  cham¬ 
pions  exhibited  and  won  prizes  in  the  interstate  fair  at  Sioux  City 
and  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  The  267 
calves  were  fed  an  average  of  294  days.  The  average  initial  weight 
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■was  401  pounds;  the  calves  each  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.67 
pounds  during  the  feeding  period.  The  average  net  profit  per  calf 
was  $26.69.  The  animals  fed  included  Shorthorns,  Angus,  Herefords, 
Polled  Durham,  Red  Polled,  and  one  grade  Guernsey.  The  total 
value  of  prizes  won  by  the  club  members  at  State,  interstate,  and 
county  fairs,  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
including  other  prizes  and  short  courses  awarded,  was  $3,490. 

Farm-management  demonstrations . — Work  was  conducted  in  16 
new  counties,  making  a  total  of  24  doing  farm-management  work. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  teaching  farmers  the  princi¬ 
pal  items  which  should  be  included  in  determining  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  farm  products.  Through  county  agents  and  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrators  999  farmers  started  keeping  simple  accounts. 
Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  4Q5  farms.  These  were  sum¬ 
marized  and  returned  to  the  farmers,  and  330  of  them  were  discussed 
personally  with  the  farmers  by  county  agents.  The  work  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  it  is  being  done  with  interested 
groups  rather  than  with  individuals. 

Extension  schools. — Thirty-five  schools  were  held  during  the  year, 
at  which  2,591  lectures,  1,655  demonstrations,  and  276  judging  ex¬ 
hibits  were  given,  and  70,497  people  were  reached.  Mostly  the  longer 
(5-clay)  schools  were  held  in  counties  having  county  agents,  and  at 
such  schools  a  baggage  car  of  apparatus  and  a  car  of  live  stock  were 
used.  The  year  witnessed  a  considerable  development  in  the  three- 
day  courses.  Animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  and  home  economics 
were  the  subjects  most  generally  taught  in  the  schools. 

Dairying. — Attention  is  being  given  chiefly  to  definite  organiza¬ 
tion  work,  and  only  about  one-third  as  many  lectures  are  given  as 
three  years  ago.  The  number  of  cow-testing  associations  increased 
from  23  to  30.  A  man  was  employed  for  four  months  to  visit  and 
instruct  the  official  testers.  Four  thousand  dollars  were  saved  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  associations  through  the  cooperative  buying  of  feed  from 
local  dealers.  Twenty-two  farm  tours  of  cow-testing  associations 
were  conducted.  Three  milk-producers’  associations  were  organized, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  price  received  by  their  farmers  is  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  that  in  neighboring  communities.  The  dairy  spe¬ 
cialists  gave  356  lectures,  195  demonstrations,  and  59  judging  demon¬ 
strations  attended  by  46,569  people.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
work  in  dairy  manufactures  is  to  get  creameries  to  buy  cream  on  the 
basis  of  quality.  Substantial  progress  was  made  in  securing  four 
large  creameries  to  adopt  the  policy  of  buying  cream  according  to 
grade.  This  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Animal  diseases. — Substantial  progress  was  made  in  animal-disease 
control  during  the  year.  Losses  from  hog  cholera  were  light,  and 
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outbreaks  seldom  extended  far  from  the  original  source,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  early  use  of  serum  and  sanitary  measures.  Project 
agreements  were  in  force  with  all  county  agents  for  more  effective 
educational  and  de monst rational  work  for  the  control  of  disease. 
The  college  research  laboratory  assisted  materially  in  diagnosis  work 
and  thus  facilitated  prompt  control  measures. 

Crops  and  soils. — The  principal  extension  work  in  farm  crops  was 
at  extension  schools  and  fanners’  institutes.  Demonstrations  were 
conducted  in  methods  of  selecting  seed  corn  and  in  the  fanning, 
grading,  and  drilling  of  oats.  With  the  county  agents  an  alfalfa 
campaign  was  conducted,  with  15  and  40  meetings,  respectively,  held 
in  two  counties.  A  seed-corn  campaign  was  conducted,  largely 
through  the  schools,  which  practically  covered  the  State;  18,898  farm 
families  participated  in  this  campaign. 

Agricultural  engineering . — The  usual  service  of  furnishing  blue¬ 
print  plans  for  farm  buildings  and  planning  drainage  systems  was 
continued.  A  new  feature  introduced  during  the  year  which  gives 
promise  of  large  usefulness  is  the  “  Engineering  service  week.”  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  the  county  agent  arranges  for  a  service  week  to  be  held 
in  a  community  where  several  engineering  problems  have  arisen. 
During  the  week  the  farmers  assemble  for  a  discussion  of  engineering 
problems  and  then  go  in  small  groups  to  some  farm  where  their 
problems  are  actually  solved.  The  demonstration  may  consist  of  in¬ 
stalling  a  septic  tank,  erection  of  a  farm  building  or  silo,  laying,  out 
a  tile-drain  system,  or  some  similar  work.'  The  engineer,  by  being 
in  the  community  for  a  week,  is  able  to  arrange  demonstrations  which 
can  be  of  use  for  teaching  purposes  throughout  the  year. 

Poultry. — The  demand  for  help  in  poultry  work  necessitated  the 
full  time  of  an  additional  worker.  Farm  demonstrations  were  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  work.  Work  at  short  courses  and 
farmers’  institutes  and  assistance  to  marketing  associations  were 
continued. 

Pomology. — One  hundred  and  fifty-four  pruning  and  spraying 
demonstrations  and  38  summer  orchard-spraying  demonstrations 
were  given,  and  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  work. 
Records  showed  that  sprayed  trees  yielded  nearly  4  bushels  of  apples 
more  per  tree,  at  a  cost  of  about  30  cents. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Animal  husbandry . — Extension  work  in  animal  husbandry  con¬ 
sisted  of  instruction  at  short  courses,  demonstrations  in  the  feeding 
of  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  and  hogs,  street  shows,  town  fairs,  and 
county  campaigns  in  cooperation  with  county  agents.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  consisted  of  (1)  hog  or  pork  production,  including  sanitation, 
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management,  and  feeding;  (2)  beef  and  butter  campaigns ;  (3)  horse 
and  hog  weeks,  which  were  follow-up  shows  and  demonstrations  held 
in  the  same  counties  where  work  was  conducted  in  the  spring.  The 
State  beef -breeders’  association  cooperated  in  conducting  baby-beef 
clubs  which  have  been  organized  in  40  counties. 

Truck  crops. — The  principal  activities  were  in  increasing  and  im¬ 
proving  home  gardens.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  local  leader¬ 
ship  for  this  work,  and  some  cities  employed  garden  specialists  to 
assist  the  movement.  Although  the  campaign  was  conducted  largely 
through  correspondence  and  publications,  it  was  so  successful  that  a 
special  effort  was  necessary  to  conserve  by  means  of  drying  and 
canning  the  large  quantities  of  garden  truck  produced.  An  inter¬ 
esting  demonstration  of  the  value  of  irrigating  onions  was  made  in 
Scott  Count}r. 

Landscape  gardening . — The  demand  for  help  in  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  developed  steadily  and  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  limit  of  one  demonstration  plan  for  a  community.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  several  county  agents  a  service  week  was  conducted, 
during  which  advice  was  given  to  groups  and  individuals  in  planning 
the  landscape  treatment  on  the  grounds. 

survey. 

The  increased  number  of  county  agents  and  county  club  leaders 
is  indicative  of  the  success  of  this  work  in  the  counties  where  it  has 
become  established.  The  achievements  of  the  extension  division  in 
meeting  the  war  situation,  by  organizing  the  farm  labor  supply,  by 
enlisting  volunteer  food  producers,  by  locating  supplies  of  seed, 
and  by  the  campaigns  for  seed-corn  selection  and  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  all  evidence  the  efficiency  of  its  organization  and 
administration.  The  growing  number  of  home-economics  clubs  indi¬ 
cates  their  value  as  a  means  of  reaching  farm  women,  and  the  home- 
economics  instruction  of  workers  in  industrial  plants  offers  an 
equally  important  method  of  work  with  urban  women.  The  record 
of  the  baby-beef  clubs  shows  the  possibilities  of  club  work,  both  in 
the  demonstration  of  economic  profit  from  methods  employed  and 
in  training  boys  through  their  own  enterprises  as  feeders  and 
breeders  of  live  stock.  The  organization  of  numerous  local  groups 
for  the  summarizing  of  farm  accounts  and  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  farm  management  forms  a  promising  method  of  extension  work. 
As  in  other  States  the  war  situation  has  accelerated  the  process  of 
local  organization  and  has  brought  greater  recognition  to  the  value 
of  local  leadership. 
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Division  of  College  Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan. 

E.  C.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Organization  and  administration. — During  the  year  two  new  de¬ 
partments — county  agents  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  work — were 
organized  as  separate  sections  of  extension  work,  with  a  leader  in 
charge.  The  highway  engineering  of  the  department  of  rural  en¬ 
gineering  was  transferred  on  April  1,  1917,  to  the  Kansas  State 
Highway  Commission.  The  dean  of  the  division  of  college  extension 
acted  as  head  of  the  department  of  institutes  and  demonstrations. 
He  also  continued  to  act  as  leader  of  the  county-agent  work  until 
near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  assistant  county-agent 
leader  was  made  county-agent  leader.  A  superintendent  of  insti- 
tutues  and  demonstrations  was  also  appointed  to  begin  work  July  1, 
1917.  But  little  change  in  organization  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
war  emergency,  the  chief  problem  being  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  division  of  college  extension  with  that  of  the  State  council  of 
defense.  This  was  easily  accomplished,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  dean  of 
the  division  of  college  extension  were  members  of  the  State  council 
of  defense  and  of  its  important  committees.  The  State  council  of 
defense  was  assisted  in  making  a  survey  of  the  seed  and  labor  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  State  and  in  locating  seed  for  those  sections  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  where  the  crop  w as  winterkilled  in  1916-17. 
Food  conservation  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  substitutes  were 
emphasized. 

Publications. — Nine  bulletins  and  circulars,  with  a  total  of  170 
pages,  were  issued  in  editions  of  2,000  to  20,000  copies,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  being  90,000.  Eighteen  thousand  and  50,000  copies  ad¬ 
ditional,  respectively,  of  the  circulars  on  canning  instructions  and 
homemade  drying  apparatus  were  issued  by  the  State  council  of 
defense. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  j^ear  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $86,  685.  00 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 26,  685.  00 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 15,  881.  27 

College -  52,  580.  21 

County -  17,  066.  67 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  5,  257.  55 


Total 


_  154,105.70 
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Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county  agents,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  animal 
husbandry,  poultry  demonstrations,  dairy  husbandry,  crops  and  soils, 
horticulture,  entomology,  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  hog-cholera 
control.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects :  County  agents,  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work,  and  farm-management  demonstrations. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

C ounty -agent  worh. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  56;  June  30,  1917,  53.  The  number  of  county  and  district 
agents  increased  from  19  to  21,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  covered  being  due  to  reducing  the  territory  covered  by  some  of 
the  district  agents.  The  extension  director,  who  served  as  county- 
agent  leader,  was  assisted  by  two  assistant  county-agent  leaders. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  work  during  1917  were  the 
following:  Twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
of  corn  were  planted  with  tested  seed  and  29,1*85  acres  were  grown 
according  to  better  methods  recommended;  67,430  acres  of  wheat 
were  grown;  and  215  farmers  cared  for  orchards  containing  23,110 
trees.  Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  animals  were 
treated  for  blackleg  and  8,860  hogs  were  vaccinated  for  cholera.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  agents  made  special  efforts  to  encourage  silo  building,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  construction  of  467  silos.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  farmers  were  persuaded  to  keep  farm  accounts.  The  agents 
reported  that  $107,568  worth  of  business  was  handled  by  farmers’ 
exchanges  and  other  purchasing  and  marketing  associations  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  assistance  of  agents,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $7,600  to 
the  farmers.  The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  989  definite 
demonstrations,  involving  3,713  acres  of  crops  and  6,093  live  stock. 

To  meet  the  war  needs  special  attention  was  given  to  crop  and 
live-stock  production.  One  thousand  and  eighty  farm  laborers,  4,050 
bushels  of  seed  oats,  4,549  bushels  of  seed  corn,  more  than  2,00  bushels 
of  kafir  seed,  and  nearly  100,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat  were  located 
or  secured  for  2,080  farmers  by  agents  or  through  their  offices.  The 
corn  acreage  was  increased  26,050  acres  and  the  production  more  than 
200,000  bushels,  74,003  additional  acres  of  winter  wheat  were  sown, 
and  13,210  additional  hogs  were  raised.  As  a  result  of  220  canning 
demonstrations  arranged  for  by  agents,  179,706  additional  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  were  canned. 

The  agents  during  the  year  visited  7,110  farms,  received  17,209 
callers  at  their  offices,  and  held  3,097  meetings  attended  by  144,046 
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persons.  Specialists  from  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  took  part  in  998  of  the 
meetings  and  demonstrations  conducted  b}7  the  agents. 

Home  economics . — The  work  was  conducted  by  a  leader  and  8 
assistants.  By  December  31,  1917,  home-demonstration  agents  had 
been  installed  in  13  counties,  the  counties  having  been  organized 
either  through  the  farm  bureau  or  through  the  county  council  of 
defense  where  no  farm  bureau  existed.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  presented  along  the  lines  of  food,  clothing,  house  planning, 
home  management,  home  decoration,  hygiene  sanitation,  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  child’s  welfare.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  5G  extension  schools,  25  of  w-hicli  were  held  in  conjunction 
with  agricultural  schools.  The  attendance  at  the  extension  schools 
was  10,088.  The  dressmaking  school  was  a  type  of  these  schools 
worthy  of  notice.  Twenty  women  w  ere  enrolled  in  this  v7ork.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  each  received  a  half  day’s  individual  instruction 
on  cutting  and  fitting  a  dress,  and  the  second  Aveek  she  brought  her 
sewing  machine  to  the  classroom  and  under  supervision  completed 
the  garment. 

The  home-economics  extension  Avorkers  conducted  50G  sessions  at 
farmers’  institutes,  attended  by  41,377  persons;  spoke  at  10G  special 
meetings  for  women,  attended  by  5,393  persons;  visited  52  high 
schools  and  addressed  4.158  students;  and  judged  the  exhibits  at 
2G  fairs,  making  the  exhibits  a  basis  for  lecture  demonstrations. 
Eighty-five  home-makers’  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  1,843  members, 
were  directed. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  campaigns  in  canning, 
drying,  and  the  use  of  w  ar  substitute  foods  were  conducted. 

The  urban  demonstration  agents  carried  forward  the  projects  of 
food  conservation  in  Kansas  City  and. Topeka.  A  special  food  con¬ 
servation  campaign  was  conducted  in  the  former  city  for  three 
weeks.  Daily  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  before  large 
groups.  Similar  information  was  given  to  other  sections  of  the 
State  through  the  cooperation  of  one  of  the  daily  newspapers.  A 
coarse  in  war  cookery  wras  given  in  a  night  school  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  women  who  could  not  be  otherwise  reached.  The  preser¬ 
vation  and  economic  use  of  certain  foods,  the  conservation  of  foods 
needed  for  shipment,  and  the  elimination  of  Avast  e  Avere  especially 
emphasized  in  the  cities. 

Boys’’  and  girls’’  club  work. — The  Avork  in  this  State  was  conducted 
by  one  State  club  leader  employed  permanently  and  25  assistant  and 
county  club  leaders  employed  cooperatively  on  part  time  and  paid 
from  State  and  department  funds.  In  addition  to  this  GOO  volunteer 
leaders,  ayIio  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  were  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  club  leaders  conducted  2G7  canning  demonstrations  dur- 
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ing  the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  30,482  club  members,  men 
and  women.  In  addition,  31  field  demonstrations  were  given,  7  club 
fairs  and  festivals,  and  29  club  exhibits  held.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eight  club  plats  were  visited  by  the  leaders  during  the 
year  and  40,000  copies  of  follow-up  literature  were  sent  out  by  the 
State.  Twelve  subject-matter  projects  were  carried  out  during  the 
year.  In  the  productive  completed  projects  495  club  groups  were 
organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  13,299  members,  who  reported, 
products  valued  at  $72,375.14,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $25,896.80. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  club  groups  reporting  these  products  had  been 
in  the  work  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results 
regarding  the  club  work: 


Summary  of  results  in  bogs ’  and  girls r  club  work. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 
report  ing 
results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

31 

124 

152  acres . 

4,858  bushels. . 

$7, 100.  00 

41,090. 32 

Potato  . 

7 

5 

1 1  acres . 

132  bushels. . . . 

174.  90 

32. 00 

Home  garden  . 

59 

145 

220  square  rods 

977.  55 

230  30 

Tomato . 

9 

25 

244  square  rods 

093.  44 

119. 18 

Sorghum  . 

8 

6 

100  bushels. . . . 

100.00 

57. 50 

TTome  eannin?  . 

8 

24 

310  quarts,  34 

225. 00 

107.00 

jars  jelly! 

Mother-daughter . 

199 

2,077 

40,000  square 

200,931  quarts, 

00, 050.  70 

21,500.63 

rods. 

35,748  jars 

jelly. 

Ttraad  m  akin  a 

35 

53 

2,787  loaves . . . 

118. 05 

249. 83 

(Jarment  making . _ . 

85 

151 

500  pieces,  22,- 

302.  00 

227. 18 

528  darns. 

Poultry . 

27 

12 

347  fowls . 

851  chicks . 

1 3.  50 

Pork  and  crop . 

27 

35 

76 . 

12,091  pounds 

2, 094. 00 

1,076. 87 

Total  . 

495 

3, 257 

72, 375. 1 4 

25,896.80 

Total  enrollment,  13,321. 


The  outstanding  achievement  in  boys*  and  girls*  club  work  was  the 
work  of  the  mother-daughter  club  work.  In  this  there  was  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  7,721  white  and  344  colored  boys  and  girls,  who  grew  a 
total  of  40,000  square  rods  of  garden,  and  canned  for  home  use,  in 
glasses  and  in  tin,  102,477  quarts  of  fruits,  68,306  quarts  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  9,028  quarts  of  meats  and  soups,  and  35,348  glasses  of  jelly. 
In  addition  they  canned  in  glass  and  tin,  and  sold  3,900  quarts  of 
fruits,  17,120  quarts  of  vegetables.  100  quarts  of  meats  and  soups, 
and  400  jars  of  jelly.  The  total  value  of  fresh  vegetables  and  canned- 
food  products  put  up  by  the  mother-daughter  clubs  was  estimated  at 
$60,050.70,  and  the  total  cost  of  production  at  $21,500.62. 

Farm-management  demonstrations . — The  farm-management  dem¬ 
onstration  work  was  conducted  in  16  counties,  five  of  which  were 
added  during  the  year.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  farmers  were 
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.  helped  to  enter  their  inventories  and  to  start  keeping  simple  farm 
accounts.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  341  farms  and  the 
records  for  these  farms  and  138  records  taken  during  the  previous 
year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the 
farmers  who  gave  them. 

Extension  schools. — The  classes  of  extension  schools  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  year,  the  school  in  each  case  lasting  five  days.  At 
the  first-year  schools  instruction  was  given  in  dairying,  soil  and 
crops,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art.  Thir¬ 
teen  such  schools  were  held  covering  a  total  of  129  days  with  an 
average  attendance  at  each  session  of  33  men  and  34  women.  In  the 
second-year  schools,  instruction  was  given  in  animal  husbandry, 
soils  and  crops,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art.  Twelve  such 
schools  were  held,  covering  120  days,  with  an  average  attendance  at 
each  session  of  55  men  and  39  women. 

Animal  husbandry . — The  aim  of  the  work  during  the  year  was  to 
encourage  production  of  better  live  stock  through  modern  feeding 
methods,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  with 
a  view  to  using  the  immense  amount  of  rough  feed  that  is  necessarily 
produced  in  the  growing  of  grain  crops;  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  silos  and  self-feeders.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  means  of  farm 
tours,  management  and  feeding  demonstrations,  colt  shows,  and  - 
demonstrations  before  meetings  and  at  fairs,  and  also  through 
farmers’  institute  work.  Fifteen  colt  shows  were  conducted  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  county  agents.  At  these  the  qualities  of  a  good  draft 
horse  were  pointed  out  and  the  methods  of  securing  a  better  grade 
of  horses  were  discussed.  The  same  line  of  work  was  conducted 
with  all  classes  of  live  stock  at  10  agricultural  fairs.  The  specialist 
spent  two  months  in  giving  these  demonstrations  at  county  fairs. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  community  meetings  were  held,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  3,960  farmers.  These  meetings  were  held  on  individual 
farms  and  local  stock  was  used  in  the  demonstrations.  More  than  100 
head  of  live  stock  were  transferred  from  one  community  to  another, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  specialist.  Special  effort  was  made  to  en¬ 
courage  sheep  raising,  and  the  reports  show  that  250  registered  ewes 
and  between  10,000  and  15,000  grade  ewes  were  shipped  into  the  State 
in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Poultry. — Special  emphasis  was  placed  in  demonstration  meetings 
on  flock  improvement  and  the  economic  production  of  eggs  through 
better  breeding,  feeding,  and  housing.  A  “  swat-the-rooster  ”  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  with  marked  success.  A  poultry  and  dairy  train 
carrying  an  extensive  exhibit  of  poultry  was  run  for  three  weeks. 
Demonstrations  and  lectures  on  poultry  feeding  and  management 
were  given  at  every  stop,  and  approximately  18,000  people  were  thus 
reached. 
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Dairying . — Work  was  carried  on  principally  along  four  lines:  (1) 
The  developing  of  dairy  centers  by  aiding  the  farmers  in  securing 
suitable  markets.  (2)  Assisting  farmers  to  lessen  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  better  feeding  and  handling  of  their  cows,  the  building  of 
silos,  and  the  growing  of  more  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  legumes. 
The  specialist  in  this  work  visited  159  farms,  and  assisted  the  farmers 
by  working  out  plans  for  improving  barns,  arrangement  of  buildings, 
methods  of  feeding  and  breeding.  (3)  Advising  on  the  improvement 
of  sanitary  conditions.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  survey  was 
made  of  69  milk-producing  plants  supplying  milk  to  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  The  plants  were  carefully  scored,  and  suggestions  made  in 
regard  to  improving  sanitary  conditions  and  decreasing  the  cost  of 
milk  production.  (4)  Assistance  in  selecting,  purchasing,  and  im¬ 
proving  dairy  cattle.  The  specialist  gave  help  in  the  purchasing  of 
507  grade  cows,  9  pure-bred  bulls,  and  7  pure-bred  heifers.  Super¬ 
vision  was  also  given  to  four  active  cow-testing  associations,  involv¬ 
ing  80  herds,  including  1,000  cows.  Three  new  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions  -were  organized. 

Soils  and  crops. — One  hundred  and  thirty-four  field-demonstration 
meetings  in  soils  were  held  in  18  counties,  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  11  persons.  Lecture  demonstrations  were  given  at  10  five-day 
schools,  the  Specialist  using  local  soil  samples  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  analyzed  for  nitrogen  and  organic-matter  content.  The  loss 
of  humus  as  a  result  of  continuous  cropping  Was  demonstrated  by' 
contrasting  samples  of  continuously  cropped  soil  with  soil  from 
prairie-sod  land.  Twelve  special  soil-fertility  lectures  were  given  at 
meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  824. 

Horticulture  and  pomology . — Most  of  the  work  consisted  of  one- 
dav  or  part  of  day  demonstrations  in  pruning  and  spraying,  about 
812  orchards  being  visited.  More  extensive  demonstrations  were 
conducted  in  56  orchards,  the  specialist  visiting  the  orchard  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  point  out  the  priming  and  spraying  necessary,  to  teach 
the  life  histories  of  diseases  and  insects  and  the  methods  used  in 
their  control,  and  to  compare  the  results  in  the  portions  of  the  orchard 
handled  in  the  usual  manner  and  those  handled  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  specialist.  Ninety  spraying  demonstrations,  attended 
by  400  people,  were  conducted  by  the  specialist  in  cooperation  with 
the  entomology  specialist.  Eighty  persons  adopted  some  part  of 
the  methods  demonstrated  at  these  demonstrations.  Four  packing 
schools  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  growers  in  better 
methods  of  grading  and  packing,  the  specialist  being  assisted  in  this 
work  by  the  department  of  horticulture  of  the  college. 

About  12  weeks  of  the  orchard  specialist’s  time  was  spent  in  giving 
instructions  and  lectures  at  orchard  meetings,  fruit  growers’  con¬ 
ferences,  and  institutes  upon  the  subjects  of  fruit  growing,  garden- 
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ing,  plant  diseases,  insect  control,  and  marketing.  As  a  result  of  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  more  than  600  acres  of  orchards  were 
set  out.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  orchards  where  demonstra¬ 
tions  had  been  carried  and  the  trees  had  been  given  good  care  from 
one  to  three  years  under  the  direction  of  the  specialist,  the  trees  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  while  other  orchards  produced  little  or  no  fruit. 
Four  county  automobile  tours  to  the  demonstration  orchards  were 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  ;  435  men  went  on  these  tours. 

Entomology. — The  chief  work  of  the  specialist  in  entomology  was 
a  field  survey  in  McPherson  County  to  demonstrate  the  best-known 
methods  for  controlling  the  Hessian  fly.  The  specialist  was  assisted 
by  a  representative  of  the  division  of  entomology  of  the  college,  and 
in  all  306  wheat  fields  were  visited  and  inspected.  The  data  gathered 
regarding  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  amount  of  volunteer  wheat  at 
the  time  of  sowing  in  the  several  fields  were  assembled,  tabulated,  and 
presented  to  the  farms  through  lectures  given  at  the  county  school- 
houses.  Nineteen  such  meetings  were  held  in  the  county  and  seven 
school  districts  were  organized  in  campaigns  to  control  the  Hessian 
fty.  Demonstrations  were  given  before  12  meetings  on  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  poisoned-bran  mash  for  the  eradication  of  grasshoppers  and 
cutworms.  The  specialist  in  entomology  also  assisted  the  horticul¬ 
tural  specialist  by  making  spraying  demonstrations  in  17  orchards. 

Irrigation  and  drainage—  Three  types  of  work  were  done  during 
the  year:  (1)  Planning  drainage  systems  for  individual  farms  to 
serve  as  demonstrations,  (2)  the  organization  of  drainage  districts 
and  the  giving  of  engineering  assistance  to  such  districts,  and  (3) 
assistance  to  individual  irrigation  projects.  Fifty-five  farms  were 
examined  during  the  }^ear  for  drainage  systems  and  about  100  miles 
of  tile  were  laid  according  to  plans  furnished.  Engineering  advice, 
surveys,  estimates,  preliminary  reports,  etc.,  were  given  or  made 
for  27  drainage-district  projects,  involving  stream  improvements, 
open  ditch  work,  levees,  etc.;  on  5  storm-sewer  problems  in  towns; 
and  on  7  special  flood-control  problems  involving  reservoir  and  flood 
questions.  Assistance  was  rendered  47  irrigation  enterprises  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  examination  and 
reports  on  the  efficiency  of  pumping  plants  already  installed.  Thirty 
irrigation  and  drainage  meetings,  attended  by  nearly  1,300  people, 
were  held  during  the  year. 

Nog  cholera. — The  work  was  largely  of  an  educational  nature,  and 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  meetings  held  in  the  schoolhouses  of  the 
State.  The  plan  used  was  to  conduct  a  short,  vigorous  campaign  of 
one  or  two  weeks  in  each  county  by  holding  meetings  in  practically 
all  the  schoolhouses,  and  thus  reach  all  the  farmers  of  the  county. 
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Public  engineering . — The  work  was  conducted  by  the  college  spe¬ 
cialists  until  March,  1917,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  State  highways  commission.  The  work  was  paid  for  entirely 
from  college  funds. 

Rural  service. — This  department  of  the  extension  service  renders 
assistance  to  rural  communities  along  any  phase  of  organized  life. 
During  the  year  12  community  assemblies,  each  extending  through 
3  days  and  4  evenings,  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of  26,643 
persons.  The  programs  at  each  of  these  assemblies  consisted  of  lec¬ 
tures,  entertainments,  and  demonstrations,  and  were  made  directly 
applicable  to  the  war  situation.  A  lecture  course  including  four 
numbers  and  a  pageant  was  presented  in  29  communities,  with  a 
total  atendance  of  22,159  persons.  Fifty-five  other  addresses  were 
delivered  in  45  communities.  Community  activities  were  conducted 
in  about  350  communities  through  correspondence  with  local  leaders, 
circulating  libraries,  a  rural-life  conference,  and  special  campaigns 
in  tree  planting,  child  hygiene,  and  art  exhibits  in  the  rural  schools.  - 

Home-study  service. — Eight  instructors  were  engaged  in  this  work 
during  the  year.  The  number  enrolled  for  correspondence  study 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  scope  of  the 
work  was  extended  with  a  view  to  assisting  teachers  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  manual  training.  Seventy-five  high-scliool 
teachers  of  agriculture  took  the  course  in  agriculture  and  in  addition 
were  assisted  in  identifying  specimens,  arranging  home  projects,  and 
in  more  closely  relating  their  work  to  the  problems  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities.  Fifteen  rural  teachers  took  a  similar  course  in 
agriculture.  About  200  blue  prints  were  furnished  manual-training 
teachers  for  class  use,  and  25  sets  of  lantern  slides,  accompanied  by 
lectures,  were  circulated  throughout  the  State.  Sets  of  photographs 
showing  the  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals  were  placed  in  9  high 
schools.  Extension  work  in  home  economics  was  developed  in  the 
State  prisons,  8  women  being  enrolled  in  the  work.  In  the  State  5,550 
persons  were  enrolled  in  reading  courses,  520  in  extension  courses,  and 
548  in  credit  courses. 

Farmers 1  institute*. — Work  under  this  project  was  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  on  college  funds.  The  plan  was  to  send  a  man  specialist  and  a 
woman  specialist  to  each  meeting.  Thirteen  extension  specialists,  11 
home-economics  specialists,  and  5  representatives  of  the  experiment 
station  were  engaged  in  this  work  during  the  year.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty  sessions  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  people  were  held. 
The  specialists  devoted  in  all  900  days  to  the  work  and  gave  approxi¬ 
mately  1,800  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Special  campaigns  were 
conducted  in  14  counties  having  county  agents,  75  of  the  meetings 
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being  conducted  on  specific  farm-bureau  projects.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  counties  having  county  agents  was  13,489.  As  a  part  of 
the  institute  work  a  “  Cow  and  Hen  Special  ”  was  run  in  cooperation 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  A 
Holstein  cow,  an  Ayrshire  cow,  a  Guernsey  cow,  a  Jersey  cow,  and  an 
8-months  old  Ayrshire  bull  from  the  college,  and  31  poultry  exhibits 
loaned  by  farmers  and  breeders  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  wTere 
carried  on  the  train.  Meetings  were  held  at  109  places,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  approximately  40,000  people. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  district  county  agent  and  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association,  special  live-stock  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  at  Colby,  Scott  City,  and  Fredonia.  At  Scott  City 
and  Fredonia  a  carload  of  animals,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  principal  breeds  of  hogs,  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
was  exhibited. 

survey. 

Extension  work  has  in  nearly  all  lines  made  good  progress  during 
the  year.  The  administration  has  been  strengthened  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  assistant,  who  will  relieve  the  director  of  many  details, 
and  permit  more  attention  being  given  to  important  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  work  of  the  home-demonstration  agents  is  making  progress, 
though  the  organization  work  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  agricultural  agents  and  their  leaders.  The  work  of  the 
specialists  is  not  as  closely  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  county 
agents,  as  in  many  States.  Specialists  in  dairying  amd  entomology 
appear  to  be  doing  strong  work.  The  work  in  the  rural  service  is 
unique  and  appears  to  be  doing  much  toward  the  establishment  of 
county-agent  work. 

MAINE. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

.  Maine,  Orono. 

Leon  S.  Merrill,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  have  been  no  material 
changes  in  the  general  organization  or  administrative  policy  during 
the  year.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  assistant  director,  an  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  reports,  publications, 
and  statistical  data,  and  otherwise  assist  the  director.  In  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  its  workers,  the  extension  department  held 
a  conference  of  all  extension  workers  at  the  college  every  3  months. 
At  these  conferences  the  general  policies  and  needs  of  extension 
work  were  discussed  and  studied,  largely  through  the  work  and  re- 
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ports  of  committees  of  the  conference.  Thus  the  ideas  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  as  to  better  methods  of  work  and  policy  were  given 
consideration  and,  if  agreed  upon,  become  the  established  policy  of 
the  department. 

Much  work  was  done  to  meet  the  war  emergency,  but  no  change 
in  organization  was  found  necessary.  Most  of  the  county  agents 
served  on  the  county  committees  of  food  production  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  cases  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  Five  of 
the  county  agents  assisted  in  making  a  dairy  survey  to  determine  the 
cost  of  producing  milk,  the  results  of  which  were  compiled  by  the 
extension  instrctor  in  dairying  and  the  assistant  county-agent  leader. 

Publications. — During  the  year  there  were  published  5  bulletins 
aggregating  101  pages,  with  a  total  edition  of  17,000  copies,  and  2 
reprints  of  28  pages  and  9,000  copies;  19  circulars,  aggregating  89 
pages,  with  a  total  edition  of  43,125  copies;  and  35  news  letters, 
aggregating  98  pages,  with  a  total  edition  of  20,250  copies.  A  bulle¬ 
tin  mailing  list  of  approximately  5,000  names  is  in  use,'  which  is  be¬ 
ing  classified  in  such  a  manner  that  a  bulletin  will  be  sent  only  to 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  its  subject  matter. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $18,  045. 18 

Smith-Lever,  State _  8,  045.  IS 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  4,  848.  59 

College _ 2,  016.  78 

State  appropriations -  1.  82 


Total _  32,  957.  55 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrations  and  extension  schools,  poultry,  and  dairying. 
Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used 
in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work  and  farm- 
management  demonstrations. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

C ounty -agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  4;  June  30,  1917,  9.  Work  is  supervised  by  the  extension 
director  serving  as  county-agent  leader  and  one  assistant  county- 
agent  leader.  The  farm-bureau  plan  of  organization  was  adopted  in 
the  State  and  several  of  the  counties  were  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  plan. 
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Among  the  outstanding  results  during  the  year  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Two  hundred  and  seventy  farmers  selected  seed  corn  in  the 
fall,  108  farmers  tested  their  seed  corn  for  germination,  and  79 
orchards  were  cared  for  according  to  recommendations  of  the  agents; 
23  registered  bulls  and  72  registered  boars  were  secured  at  sugges¬ 
tions  of  agents;  229  farmers  adopted  balanced  rations,  293  farmers 
were  induced  to  keep  farm  accounts,  and  216  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
were  organized,  with  a  total  membership  of  4,052.  The  agents  ar¬ 
ranged  for  and  supervised  420  definite  demonstrations  involving  341 
acres  of  crops  and  483  live  stock,  and  noted  the  number  of  farmers 
who  adopted  the  methods  used  in  the  demonstrations. 

The  agents  helped  to  stimulate  an  increased  production  of  crops 
and  live  stock  to  meet  the  war  needs.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  7,089  bushels  of  seed  oats,  and 
10.870  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  secured  for  farmers.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  agents  the  acreage  of  oats  was  increased  4,412 
acres,  that  of  corn  1,231  acres,  that  of  potatoes,  5,831  acres,  and  that 
of  beans,  1,465  acres,  thereby  increasing  the  production  of  oats  37,741 
bushels,  corn  20,810  bushels,  potatoes  288,350  bushels,  and  beans  12,- 
800  bushels.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  1,207  tons  of  fertilizers. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  visited  7,415  farmers  and  held  890 
meetings,  attended  by  39,049  persons. 

Home  economics . — Until  the  war-emergency  program  was  out¬ 
lined.  home-economics  extension  work  was  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  previous  year.  This  included  single  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  extension  schools.  Twenty-one  extension  schools  were 
held  last  year,  with  an  attendance  of  3J800.  The  program  of  the 
first  school  in  a  communhy  was  confined  to  a  study  of  foods  with 
demonstrations  of  the  preparation  of  single  meals,  while  the  program 
for  the  second  year  dealt  chiefly  with  problems  of  household  man¬ 
agement.  In  preparation  for  the  food-conservation  work  a  series 
of  21  canning  demonstrations  were  held  at  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of  4,630.  From  these  train¬ 
ing  classes,  53  reported  having  repeated  the  instruction  in  their  own 
towns  to  an  attendance  of  over  4,000.  County  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  given  at  convenient  centers  to  volunteers,  who  in  turn 
gave  similar  work  in  their  own  towns.  During  the  fiscal  year  33 
lectures  and  84  demonstrations  were  given,  the  attendance  being 
12,304.  By  the  end  of  December  an  assistant  State  leader,  8  district 
agents,  and  1  county  agent  had  been  appointed. 

The  work  of  the  urban  home-demonstration  agent  in  Portland  is 
furthered  by  a  central  advisory  council.  The  city  has  been  divided 
into  12  districts  with  community  leaders  in  each  district  where 
weekly  demonstrations  are  given. 
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F arm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  conducted  in  four 
additional  counties,  making  a  total  of  eight  in  which  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstration  work  is  being  done.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  farmers  began  studying  their  business  by  starting  simple  farm 
accounts.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  74  farms,  and  51 
of  these  records  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  farmers. 

Extension  schools. — The  general  method  of  conducting  extension 
schools  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  All  extension  workers, 
including  county  agents,  give  instruction  in  extension  schools.  The 
county  agents  instruct  in  schools  outside  of  their  own  counties  and 
thus  learn  the  problems  of  other  workers  and  methods  of  solving 
them.  Schools  in  household  management  were  held  for  the  first 
time.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  schools  the  past  year  was  the 
new  practice  of  asking  all  those  in  attendance  to  write  down  the 
improved  farm  methods  which  they  expected*  to  adopt  as  a  result 
of  attendance  at  the  school.  It  is  planned  to  ascertain  before  the 
next  school  is  held  how  many  of  these  new  methods  have  actually 
been  carried  out.  As  a  result  of  this  system  the  county  agents  now 
have  on  file  2,085  written  promises  that  farmers  will  adopt  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  their  farm  work.  Eighty  schools  were  held  in 
16  counties  with  a  total  attendance  of  14,079,  or  30.6  per  session. 

Poultry  extension. — Poultry  extension  work  was  continued  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  previous  year,  the  most  notable  advance  being 
the  organization  of  the  work  with  each  county  agent  through  a 
written  project  statement.  During  the  year  33  demonstrations  were 
completed  and  51  were  under  way  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Building 
bees  were  held  to  demonstrate  methods  of  building  henhouses  and 
remodeling  old  houses;  61  buildings  were  constructed  or  remodeled 
according  to  plans  furnished.  Sixty-four  demonstrations  were  given 
in  the  killing  of  poultry  and  its  preparation  for  market,  with  an 
attendance  of  7,727.  Fourteen  poultry  extension  schools  were  held  in 
eight  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  2,756.  A  neiv  feature  was  a 
“  cockerel  futurity  test  ”  conducted  at  the  annual  sIioav  of  the  Maine 
State  Poultry  Association. 

Dairying—  Extension  work  in  dairying  was  impeded  by  two 
changes  of  the  extension  instructor.  A  dairy  survey  to  determine  the 
cost  of  producing  .milk  was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
county  agents  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  agri¬ 
culture,  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association,  and  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  organization 
of  small  breeders’  associations. 

851  G4° — 19 - 16 
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Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  under  seven  subject-matter  projects,  in  six  of  which  the 
work  was  completed  and  results  reported.  The  work  is  supported 
by  funds  contributed  from  outside  the  State. 

The  total  number  of  clubs  organized  in  the  completed  projects  was 
422  and  the  total  enrollment  6,274  club  members.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  135  per  cent  in  number  of  clubs  and 
of  218  per  cent  in  number  of  members.  The  total  value  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  was  reported  as  $37,738.65,  and  the  total  cost  of  production  as 
$26,214.75.  The  club  leaders  conducted  during  the  year  16  canning 
demonstrations,  attended  by  805  club  members,  women  and  men, 
and  43  local  club  exhibits.  One  State  and  13  county  club  exhibits 
were  held.  The  paid  leaders  were  assisted  in  the  work  by  412  unpaid 
volunteer  leaders. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  a/nd  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden. . 

Poultry . 

Pork . . 

Home  canning 

Total.... 


Total  enrollment,  6,274. 


Members 

Plat  or 

reporting 

animals 

results. 

managed. 

378 

95.75  acres . 

223 

32.91  acres . 

2,343.54  square 

rods. 

152 

130 

149 . 

410 

1,761 

Product. 


Amount. 


3,858.5  bushels. 
4.263.13  bushels. 


4,803  eggs  set. . 
28,058  pounds. 
39,051  pints . . . 


Estimated 

value. 


$9, 946. 14 
6.231.46 
4, 100.  58 

2, 520.  55 
4,815. 66 
10, 124.  26 


37, 738. 65 


Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 


$7, 525. 62 
4, 020.  44 
2, 206.  58 

1,859. 38 
3,431.01 
7,171.72 


26, 214.  75 


Lecture  service. — -The  object  of  this  project  is  to  give  instruction 
by  means  of  lectures  and  lecture  demonstrations  on  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics,  given  by  the  faculty 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  on  request  of  the  county  agents  and 
various  organizations.  During  the  year  161  lectures  were  given, 
attended  by  16,024  people. 

Forestry  extension. — A  forest  examiner  of  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  studied  the  marketing  of 
farm  woodlot  products  in  Maine  during  the  year  and  prepared  a 
bulletin  upon  the  subject,  which  was  published  by  the  extension 

service. 


SURVEY. 


The  effective  organization  of  the  extension  division  is  being  fur¬ 
ther  integrated  by  more  frequent  conferences  of  the  whole  stalf.  The 
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adoption  of  the  farm-bureau  plan  of  organization  in  several  coun¬ 
ties  where  agents  have  been  placed  for  the  first  time  should  enable  the 
county  agents  to  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  demonstrations 
when  supported  by  the  definite  follow-up  work,  which  Maine  has  so 
well  deA^eloped.  The  home-economics  leaders  of  Maine  have  capital¬ 
ized  the  increase  of  volunteer  leadership  due  to  the  war.  By  training 
these  volunteers  in  normal  classes,  demonstration  work  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  was  largely  and  effectively  increased.  New  methods  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  results  of  extension-school  teaching  have  given  the  ex 
tension  school  more  dvnamic  value  and  made  it  an  integral  feature  of 
the  county  agricultural  program.  The  coordination  of  work  between 
tiie  poultry  specialist  and  county  agents  by  means  of  definite  project 
agreements  initiates  a  method  which  is  probably  desirable  for  all 
ph  ases  of  extension  work  and  the  poultry-house  building  bees  show 
howT  one  of  the  most  ancient  human  customs  may  form  an  important 
feature  of  extension  pedagogy.  The  increased  number  of  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  and  their  enlarged  membership  was  a  result*  of-  the  very 
general  enlistment  of  voluntary  local  leadership  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  paid  leaders.  The  leadership  which  the  county  agents  fur¬ 
nished  to  county  committees  on  food  production  and  conservation 
and  its  very  general  acceptance,  was  but  a  recognition  of  the  place 
which  the  extension  force  occupies  in  organizing  Maine  agriculture. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Division  of  Extension  Service,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

William  D.  Hurd,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  important  changes  of  or¬ 
ganization  or  administrative  policy  were  made  during  the  year, 
though  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  staff  due  to  war  conditions.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  director,  the  position  was  changed  to  that  of  assistant  to  the 
director.  The  cooperative  relations  with  other  organizations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  report  have  been  maintained. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  committee  on  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  the  extension  service  as  a  part  of  the  college  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee,  and  every  member  of  the  extension  staff 
helped  the  work  of  the  committee  in  some  way.  A  few  members 
of  the  staff  devoted  all  of  their  time  to  this  work  for  several  months. 
A  sum  of  approximately  $35,000  was  set  aside  by  the  committee  for 
the  support  of  county  agents,  home-economics  work,  and  boys’  and 
girls’  club  work.  These  funds  were  handled  through  the  county 
councils  of  public  safety  who  closely  cooperated  with  the  farm 
bureaus.  During  the  season  to  increase  production,  active  campaigns 
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were  carried  on  for  home  gardens,  poultry,  milk,  and  potato  produc¬ 
tion,  in  which  every  county  in  the  State  was  covered.  Various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  staff,  not  regularly  employed  by  the  extension 
service,  assisted  in  these  campaigns,  and  the  whole  staff  of  some  de¬ 
partments  were  at  times  engaged  in  extension  work. 

Publications. — During  the  year  there  were  published  866,000  copies 
of  extension  circulars,  24,000  extension  bulletins,  and  3,000  library 
leaflets ;  106  new  letters  were  issued,  as  well  as  several  posters,  charts, 
and  announcements.  The  use  of  a  general  mailing  list  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  extension  publications  has  been  discontinued. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


J une  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $15,  373.  04 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 5,  373.  04 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  15,  012.  96 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  2,  688.  54 

State  appropriations _  52,  749.  49 

County _ _ _ 55,  846.  00 


Total _  147,043.07 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  and  pomology.  Funds  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of 
the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  poultry  husbandry. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

County -agent  iconic. — -Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  9;  June  30,  1917,  11. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  county-agent  work  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  during  1917  were  the  following:  Five  hundred  and.  eighty- 
six  farmers  selected  seed  corn  in  the  fall,  867  farmers  treated  seed 
potatoes  to  control  potato  diseases  for  a  total  of  2,142  acres;  and  1,477 
cows  were  under  test  in  associations  organized  by  agents  in  previous 
years,  resulting  in  478  cows  being  eliminated  during  the  year  as  un¬ 
profitable.  Purchasing  and  marketing  associations  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  agents  are  reported  to  have  done  $119,850  worth  of 
business  and  to  have  saved  the  farmers  more  than  $11,000.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were  organized  by  the 
agents,  with  a  total  membership  of  11,362.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  demonstrations  were  conducted. 
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In  March,  1917,  all  plans  for  regular  demonstration  work  were  laid 
aside  and  the  work  for  the  season  planned  on  the  basis  of  war-time 
needs.  Surveys  were  taken  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  to  determine  the  State’s  needs  in  seeds,  fertilizers,  labor,  and 
credit.  More  than  400  meetings  were  held  by  the  agents  during  April 
and  May  to  stimulate  increased  crop  acreage.  In  addition,  many 
conferences  were  held  with  town  committees  on  food  production  since 
they  turned  to  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  the  county  agents  for 
guidance  in  their  activities.  Many  farm  bureaus  found  that  financial 
assistance  was  needed  by  farmers  in  order  to  increase  their  crop 
acreage.  Three  counties  reported  assistance  rendered  to  the  extent 
of  $15,000.  In  one  county,  through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau,  a 
fund  of  $100,000  was  pledged  by  the  business  men  of  the  county  to 
underwrite  loans  of  banks  to  farmers  needing  credit.  In  another 
county  10  manufacturers  underwrote  a  fund  of  $100,000,  used  to 
guarantee  a  price  of  $1.50  per  bushel  to  potato  growers  and  $G  per 
bushel  for  beans.  Since  the  price  of  these  products  was  higher  at 
harvest  time  than  the  amount  pledged,  this  fund  was  not  drawn  upon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained:  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three  laborers,  3,100  bushels  of  seed  corn,  and  2,130  bushels  of 
seed  rye  were  secured  or  located  with  the  assistance  of  agents.  The 
acreage  of  corn  was  increased  30,790  acres,  bringing  about  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels.  The 
acreage  of  beans  was  increased  2,078  acres,  thereby  increasing  the 
production  of  beans  bv  practically  25,000  bushels.  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  37,050  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  potatoes  and  the  acreage  of  potatoes  was  increased  by 
8,775  acres,  thereby  increasing  the  production  by  more  than  500,000 
bushels.  Assistance  was  given  to  1,397  farmers  in  securing  2,822 
tons  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  campaign  for  increased  live¬ 
stock  production  resulted  in  an  increase  of  7,715  in  the  number  of 
hogs  raised.  Twenty-eight  public  markets  were  established,  and  are 
reported  to  have  done  $207,445  worth  of  business.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  credit  for  purchasing 
machinery,  seed,  etc.  To  bring  about  increased  food  conservation,  297 
canning  demonstrations  for  women  were  held,  resulting  in  more  than 
000,000  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned. 

The  agents  made  3,013  visits  to  farms  and  held  983  meetings,  with 
an  attendance  of  71,944  persons.  The  associations  organized  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  agents  had,  on  December  1,  1917,  a  membership  of 
8,419. 

Home  economics. — Four  additional  workers  were  added  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  staff  of  two  State  workers,  as  the  need  of  organizing  work  in 
the  counties  was  so  great  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands. 
In  1917,  six  additional  counties  organized  departments  of  the  farm 
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bureau  for  home-demonstration  work  and  agents  were  placed  at 
work.  In  November,  1917,  agents  began  work  in  two  more  counties, 
thus  making  the  county  organization  in  Massachusetts  complete  with 
a  home-demonstration  agent  in  every  county  except  Suffolk,  which 
comprises  Boston. 

Thirteen  extension  schools  of  four  and  one-half  days  each  were 
held  during  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  2,997.  Outlines  were 
given  the  women  at  each  lecture  and  demonstration.  The  cooperation 
of  the  women  was  asked  for  in  checking  certain  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  following  suggestions  of  the  food  chart;  using  new 
recipes  or  adopting  old  ones ;  canning  more  vegetables ;  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  hot  school  lunch ;  bettering  home  sanitary  conven¬ 
iences;  making  kitchen  more  convenient  ;  doing  definite  reading  or 
studying  in  home  economics ;  and  holding  a  u  better  babies  ’  ”  day. 
As  a  piece  of  follow-up  work  the  women  were  later  asked  how  far 
they  carried  out  these  suggestions.  At  the  end  of  the  courses  six  new 
study  groups  were  formed  and  programs  suggested  for  groups 
already  organized.  Loan  libraries  were  sent  for  use  of  the  women 
in  their  study.  Twenty- seven  home-economics  clubs  were  formed, 
with  a  membership  of  719.  An  extension  school  of  unusual  type  was 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  Essex  County  agricultural  school.  Two 
or  more  representatives  were  sent  to  the  school  from  each  town  in  the 
county.  The  women  actually  took  part  in  the  work  and  volunteered 
as  instructors  in  their  own  communities  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given, 
with  an  attendance  of  5,248.  During  the  summer  74  one  and  two 
day  schools  were  held  throughout  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of 
9,299.  Instruction  was  given  in  foods,  canning,  drying,  and  storage. 
Tin  *ee  schools  of  one  week  each  for  training  leaders  were  held  in  July 
at  the  college,  where  opportunity  was  given  for  laboratory  work, 
canning  in  glass  and  tin  with  both  home  and  community  equipment, 
the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  winter  storage  of  vegetables. 
Another  school  for  the  training  of  leaders  was  held  on  the  campus 
in  the  fall. 

By  December  31,  1917,  Massachusetts  had  11  cities  organized  for 
urban  home-demonstration  work — more  than  any  other  State — the 
cities  having  met  this  new  type  of  extension  service  with  strong 
financial  and  cooperative  support.  The  city  work  was  directed  by  a 
State  leader  for  urban  work  with  two  assistants.  The  city  organiza¬ 
tion  included  a  representative  executive  committee  with  community 
committees  in  each  district  into  which  the  cities  have  been  divided, 
the  community  center  being  the  school.  The  program  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  was  adapted  as  indicated  by  a  study  of  its  needs.  The  home- 
demonstration  agents  served  to  help  coordinate  the  work  of  various 
food-conservation  agencies  in  the  cities  and  thus  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort.  The  program  of  work  included  educational  work  on 
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food  conservation,  and  cooperation  was  given  by  libraries,  schools, 
churches,  chambers  of  commerce,  newspapers,  women’s  clubs,  farm 
bureaus,  municipal  health  boards,  industrial  plants,  and  retailers. 
Food-conservation  centers  were  established  for  demonstrations,  con¬ 
ferences,  exhibits,  and  the  distribution  of  literature  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Successful  efforts  were  made  in  reaching  foreign  women 
through  their  own  natural  leaders.  In  one  city  17,039  foreign 
women  attended  469  demonstrations  on  food  conservation.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  mothers  how  to  feed  their  chil¬ 
dren,  to  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  school  luncheons,  and 
to  the  food  problems  of  the  large  industrial  populations  in  the  State. 

Boys'  and  girls ’  club  'work. — Seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  club 
groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  99,649.  Of  this 
number,  250  were  emergency  war-garden  clubs,  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  90,000.  No  complete  records  were  received  on  the  results  of 
these  war  gardens.  The  value  of  all  products  reported  in  the  four 
completed  projects  was  $12,158.71  and  the  total  cost  of  production 
$4,017.35.  The  work  was  conducted  by  a  State  leader,  2  assistant 
leaders,  and  9  county  leaders.  One  assistant  leader  and  4  county 
leaders  were  hired  on  emergency  funds  and  367  volunteer  leaders 
gave  considerable  time  to  the  work.  Only  four  were  employed  per¬ 
manently  on  a  salary  paid  from  cooperative  funds.  The  public 
safety  committee  of  Massachusetts  furnished  funds  which  permitted 
the  employment  of  extra  workers  in  the  early  spring,  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  the  work  which  aided  in  the 
campaign  for  increasing  food  production  and  conservation.  During 
the  year  the  club  leaders  conducted  53  canning  demonstrations,  75 
field  demonstrations,  and  211  exhibits.  From  December  1,  1916,  till 
the  close  of  the  following  canning  season  approximately  58,664 
people  attended  demonstrations  and  meetings  held  by  the  State  club 
leaders.  The  club  leaders  visited  during  the  year  2,169  club  plats. 
Fifty  thousand  copies  of  follow-up  instruction  were  prepared  for 
club  members  and  distributed  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  items  reganv 
ing  the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plats  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

Potato . 

Market  garden .............. 

27 

48 

58 

62 

8 

20 

81 

133 

7.5  acres . 

3.7  acres . 

6  acres . . 

600  bushels. . . . 
845.25  bushels. 

$1,397.78 

1,671.76 

4,474.81 

4,614.36 

$338. 82 
455. 24 
1,072.70 
2, 150. 59 

Poultry" . 

Total . . 

2,367  hens . 

11,536$  dozen 
eggs 

195 

242 

12, 158. 71 

4,017.35 

Total  enrollment  (including  war  gardens),  99,649. 
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F arm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  conducted  in  nine 
counties  during  the  year.  The  farm-management  demonstrator  de¬ 
voted  considerable  time  in  assisting  county  agents  and  other  leaders 
to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  Massachusetts.  In  this 
connection  200  farms  were  studied  and  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
determined.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  farm-labor  problems  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  113  farms. 
These  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the 
farmers.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  farmers  began  studying 
their  farm  business  by  starting  simple  farm  accounts. 

Extension  schools. — Nine  extension  schools  were  held,  one  being 
devoted  entirely  to  home  economics,  „and  eight  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  The  attendance  at  the  agricultural  extension  schools 
was  378  with  an  average  of  24.6  persons  per  session,  and  at  the  home- 
economics  schools  500  were  in  attendance,  an  average  of  27.7  per 
session. 

Animal  husbandry . — This  work  was  carried  on  by  the  entire  staff 
of  the  animal-husbandry  department,  including  the  entire  time  of 
the  extension  specialist.  Instruction  was  given  at  eight  extension 
schools  at  six  of  which  a  week’s  course  in  animal  husbandry  was 
( given.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  visit  the  farms  of  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  schools  and  give  them  advice  on  live-stock  management. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintaining  cow-testing  associations 
and  one  was  forced  to  discontinue,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  testers.  Sixty  herd  owners,  who  had  not  previously  kept  rec¬ 
ords,  were  supplied  with  daily  milk-record  sheets.  Live  stock  was 
judged  at  11  fairs.  Fourteen  stock- judging  contests,  in  which  200 
boys  participated,  were  supervised.  Work  in  sheep  industry  was 
started  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bhode  Island  State  Col¬ 
lege,  a  specialist  being  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  two  States.  The 
object  is  to  aid  farmers  in  building  up  the  sheep  industry  by  help¬ 
ing  them  to  secure  breeding  stock,  advising  on  various  problems  of 
management,  and  in  trying  to  secure  fair  and  adequate  dog  laws. 

Dairying. — The  most  important  work  of  the  past  year  was  the 
holding  of  two  dairy  shows  and  four  quarterly  scorings  for  dairy 
products.  This  work  was  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Massachusetts  dairymen’s  association,  Massachusetts  milk  inspectors, 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture,  the  Eastern  States  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  felt 
that  such  shows  and  the  scoring  of  samples  purchased  by  inspectors 
on  the  open  market  form  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
milk  supply  of  a  town  or  city.  A  large  piece  of  work  was  the  col¬ 
lecting  and  tabulating  of  data  on  the  cost  of  milk  production  in  a  sur- 
.vey  in  which  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  and  Bos- 
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ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  cooperated.  Under  a  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  demonstrations  and  lectures  on  the  home 
manufacture  of  soft  cheese  were  given  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Poultry. — A  week's  work  in  poultry  husbandly  was  given  at  each 
of  nine  extension  schools.  Several  field  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
10  to  12  poultry  men  gathered  at  a  specified  plant  selected  for  some 
particular  feature.  The  visitors  were  shown  the  details  of  the  plant 
and  criticisms  were  made  of  the  methods  employed.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  feed,  with  the  general  market  conditions,  created 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  producers.  The  Massachusetts  com¬ 
mittee  on  public  safety  provided  funds  with  which  the  extension 
service  was  able  to  place  10  well-trained  men  in  the  field  who  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  retaining  producing  stock.  Six  thousand 
people  were  reached  by  lectures,  480  farms  were  visited,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  was  reestablished. 

Pomology. — The  principal  work  in  fruit  growing  consisted  in  the 
demonstration  of  all  seasonal  operations  in  the  13  orchards  under 
contract  for  a  period  of  years.  Several  pruning  and  spraying 
demonstrations  were  conducted.  Eight  extension  schools  were  held, 
with  an  attendance  of  240  people.  Ten  2-day  meetings  were  held  for 
instruction  in  evaporating,  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables  and  one 
apple-packing  school  were  held. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

C ooperativG  organization  and  marketing. — Under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  of  the  college,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agents,  an  agricultural  census  was 
made  of  the  fhTe  western  counties  of  the  State.  These  data  were  sum¬ 
marized  carefully  and  filed  with  the  county  farm  bureaus.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  cost  of  distribution  of  milk  by  small  dealers  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  fair  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  formation  of  12  cooperative 
farmers’  organizations,  including  5  cooperative  exchanges.  Advice 
and  assistance  were  given  many  other  organizations,  and  better  busi¬ 
ness  methods  wTere  taught.  A  market  exchange  clearing  through 
the  extension  specialist  from  the  county  agents  was  established;  it 
will  be  developed  gradually  and  will  inform  the  agents  where  high- 
grade  animals,  seed,  etc.,  may  be  bought  and  sold. 

Community  organization. — The  supervision  of  organization  was 
continued  or  started  in  36  towns,  and  11  towns  are  organized  com¬ 
pletely  or  partially.  A  new  council  of  county  organizations  was 
organized  in  Essex  County  and  preliminary  work  was  done  for 
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councils  in  four  other  counties.  Surveys  were  made  by  three  coun¬ 
ties,  showing  the  organizations  of  each  town  and  what  each  was 
doing,  and  a  preliminary  agricultural  survey  to  show  the  principal 
needs  of  each  town,  and  outlining  the  next  step  which  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  development. 

Correspondence  courses. — Correspondence  courses  were  continued 
as  in  past  years.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  bring  individual  stu¬ 
dents  into  study  groups,  which  were  met  by  members  of  the  college 
faculty  for  lectures  and  answering  questions  concerning  problems 
encountered.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  students  were  enrolled 
in  18  correspondence  courses. 

Beekeeping. — The  principal  activities  were  in  fair  exhibits,  and 
five  beekeepers’  field  days  and  conventions  during  the  summer.  A 
four-day  beekeepers’  school  was  held  with  50  in  attendance. 

Rural  civic  planning. — In  spite  of  the  war  there  was  an  increases, 
demand  on  the  part  of  communities  for  civic  planning.  During  the 
year  two  lines  of  work  were  emphasized,  visits  and  general  surveys 
of  small  rural  communities  followed  by  reports  including  specific 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  public  tracts  within  the 
town,  and  further  assistance  to  public  institutions.  Many  of  the 
plans  made  for  the  latter  last  year  were  followed  this  year  in  con¬ 
struction  work.  The  projects  were  confined  to  strictly  public  enter¬ 
prises,  and  the  expenses  for  travel  and  for  drafting  the  plans  were 
paid  by  the  communities  or  organizations  served. 

SURVEY. 

The  efficiency  of  the  extension  service  and  its  peculiar  qualifications 
for  organizing  agriculture  in  the  war  emergency  were  recognized  by 
the  State  through  the  financial-  support  given  the  enlarged  extension 
force  by  the  committee  on  public  safety.  This  was  justified  by  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  extension  service  surveyed  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation,  and  by  the  successful  campaigns  which  it  then 
conducted  for  increased  food  production  and  conservation.  The  use 
of  county  extension  schools  for  training  local  demonstration  leaders 
by  the  home-economics  department  may  well  be  tried  in  other  lines 
of  extension  work.  The  urban  work  in  home-economics  extension 
has  been  conceived  on  broad  lines,  and  made  an  auspicious  start. 
The  large  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in  war  gardens  indicates  able 
leadership  alive  to  adapting  methods  to  meet  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion.  Conducting  a  State  sales  exchange  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  agents  by  the  State  marketing  specialist  was  an  innovation 
in  extension  work,  and  the  results  will  be  of  wide  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  Massachusetts  continues  to  lead  in  developing  methods 
whereby  the  extension  service  may  initiate  better  community  organi- 
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zation  and  civic  planning,  a  public  service  much  needed  during  war, 
when  activities  are  largely  determined  by  the  integration  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community. 

MICHIGAN. 

Division  of  Extension,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. 

R.  J.  Baldwin,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — No  material  changes  were  made 
in  the  general  plan  of  organization  or  administration.  To  relieve  the 
director  of  certain  office  work,  an  administrative  assistant  was 
appointed,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  extension  schools. 

When  war  was  declared  and  the  importance  of  increasing  food 
production  was  evident  it  seemed  desirable  to  place  an  agricultural 
agent  in  each  county  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  30  then  employed. 
A  request  was  made  to  the  State  war  preparedness  board  for  funds 
to  employ  38  emergency  agents  from  May  1  to  October  31.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  men  were  employed  as  joint  agents  of 
the  extension  department  and  the  war  preparedness  board.  A  spe¬ 
cial  publicity  office  was  established  April  1  for  furnishing  the  press 
of  the  State  with  timely  articles  on  food  production. 

Publications. — The  following  publications  were  issued  during  the 
x  year:  Four  bulletins,  with  a  total  of  28  pages  and  a  total  edition  of 
35, GOO  copies,  and  7  Extension  Course  Notes,  with  a  total  of  80  pages 
and  a  total  edition  of  70,000  copies. 

Finemces. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,.  Federal _ $43,  059.  35 

Smith-Lever,  State _  33,  059.  35 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  22,  712.  G6 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  465.  00 

Bureau  of  Markets _  300.  00 

College _  15,  0S0.  21 

County _  5,  866.  47 


Total _ 120,  513.  04 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys1  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools, 
farm-crop  demonstrations,  animal  and  dairy  husbandry,  horticul¬ 
ture,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  control  of  insect  pests,  household  engi¬ 
neering,  and  forestry.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
farm-management  demonstrations,  animal  and  dairy  husbandry,  and 
marketing. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  lias  been  received 
and  approved. 

*  SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

C ounty -agent  work . — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  22;  June  30,  1917,  30.  Work  was  supervised  by  a  county-agent 
leader  with  two  assistants. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  during  1917  were  the  following: 
Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  farmers  selected  seed 
corn  in  the  fall  and  3,325  tested  seed  corn,  resulting  in  10,981  acres 
being  planted  with  seed  tested  for  germination;  13,606  farmers 
treated  the  seed  oats  used  on  98,273  acres  for  smut;  10,103  acres  of 
potatoes  were  planted  with  treated  seed  by  2,392  growers ;  328  farmers 
were  induced  to  sow  2,156  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  175  farmers  raised 
4,271  acres  of  vetch.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  using  improved 
varieties  of  rye,  and  1,060  farmers  followed  suggestions  along  this 
line*  In  order  to  improve  dairy  herds,  the  agents  were  instrumental 
in  having  202  registered  bulls  and  201  registered  cows  secured.  Seven 
cow-testing  associations  were  organized,  and  4,850  cows  were  under 
test  in  associations  organized  by  agents  during  1917  and  in  previous 
years,  resulting  in  341  cows  being  eliminated  as  unprofitable.  Eight 
live-stock  breeders’  associations  and  11  hog-cholera  control  clubs 
were  also  organized.  The  silo  campaign  conducted  in  several  counties 
resulted  in  338  additional  silos  being  built.  Eighty-three  drainage 
systems  were  planned  and  installed,  bringing  about  the  drainage  of 
3,819  acres  of  land.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
farmers  supplemented  barnyard  manure  with  acid  phosphate  or 
ground-rock  phosphate,  and  5,642  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  were 
used  at  suggestions  of  agents.  Fifty-six  local  sources  of  lime  were 
developed,  and  12,365  tons  of  limestone  were  used.  Twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  of  clover  were  plowed  under  for 
soil  improvement.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  farmers  were 
induced  to  keep  farm  accounts.  It  is  reported  that  practically 
$1,500,000  worth  of  business,  with  a  saving  of  $69,600  to  the  farmers, 
was  done  through  the  15  farmers’  exchanges  and  36  purchasing  and 
marketing  associations  organized  with  the  assistance  of  agents. 
Three  hundred  and  nineteen  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were  organized, 
with  a  total  membership  of  4,278,  and  314  extension  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  farmers’  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of  20,115,  were  held  or 
arranged  for  with  the  assistance  of  agents.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  agricultural  observation  tours,  attended  by  1,938  persons,  were 
conducted.  The  agents  conducted  3,267  definite  demonstrations,  in¬ 
volving  49,138  acres  of  crops  and  1,649  live  stock. 

In  order  to  stimulate  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  war 
needs  the  Michigan  Legislature,  by  special  appropriation,  provided 
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funds  for  hiring  special  agents  to  carry  on  the  emergency  work  until 
the  Federal  appropriations  were  available.  Thirty-eight  such  agents, 
covering  52  counties,  were  placed  about  May  1. 

In  connection  with  the  definite  campaigns  conducted,  the  agents 
assisted  farmers  in  obtaining  3,476  laborers,  65,485  bushels  of  seed 
corn  for  the  1918  crop,  12,584  bushels  seed  oats,  5,700  bushels  of 
beans,  more  than  35,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  47,143  bushels  of 
seed  rye,  and  34,755  bushels  of  seed  potatoes.  As  a  result  of  these 
campaigns  the  oats  acreage  was  increased  14,112  acres  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  practically  a  third  of  a  million  bushels;  the  potato  acreage, 
11,950  acres  and  the  production  more  than  1,000,000  bushels;  the 
bean  acreage,  approximately  20,000  acres  and  the  production  more 
than  100,000  bushels ;  the  wheat  acreage,  more  than  20,000  acres ;  and 
the  rye  acreage,  11,877  acres.  The  campaign  for  increased  production 
of  live  stock  resulted  in  the  number  of  cattle  being  increased  1,435, 
the  number  of  hogs  4,412,  and  the  number  of  sheep  6,237  and  in  1,050 
calves  being  saved  from  slaughter.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  credit  for  purchasing 
machinery,  seed,  etc.  Fifty-nine  farm-loan  associations  were  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  assistance  of  agents.  In  the  campaign  for  food  con¬ 
servation  the  agents  arranged  for  448  canning  demonstrations,  which 
resulted  in  more  than  100,000  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being 
canned. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  visited  21,586  farmers,  received  19,297 
calls  at  their  offices,  and  held  3,336  meetings,  attended  by  nearly 
200,000  persons. 

Home  economics. — For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  principal  lines 
of  activity  were  the  extension  schools  and  single  demonstrations. 
Thirty-five  extension  schools  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  2,205 ; 
172  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  with  an  attendance  of 
12,159. 

After  Avar  was  declared  it  Avas  apparent  that  the  staff  could  not 
meet  the  demands,  so  volunteer  Avorkers  Avere  called  for  and  a  week’s 
training  school  Avas  held.  One  hundred  women  Avho  had  had  at  least 
two  years’  home-economics  training  responded.  TAvelve  thrift  lessons 
Avere  prepared  by  the  home-economics  department  and  given  to  thrift 
clubs,  which  Avere  conducted  bAr  local  leaders.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  canning  demonstrations  Avere  given  by  paid  and  volunteer 
leaders  with  an  attendance  of  5,155. 

An  assistant  State  leader  Avas  appointed  for  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
which  consists  of  16  counties.  This  territory  was  di  Added  into  five  dis- 
tricts,  and  three  home-demonstration  agents  Avere  employed.  Special 
schools  were  held  for  the  Finnish  women,  and  bulletins  Avere  trans¬ 
lated  for  their  use.  In  the  LoAver  Peninsula,  where  there  is  a  larger 
population,  the  home-demonstration  agents  Avere  placed  in  counties. 
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Seven  counties  and  2  cities  had  agents,  making  a  total  of  14  workers 
in  the  State. 

Urban  home-demonstration  agents  were  at  work  on  food  conserva¬ 
tion  projects  in  Grand  Eapids  and  Flint  prior  to  January,  1918.  In 
Flint  the  city  was  divided  into  districts  coincident  with  political 
wards  and  a  demonstration  center  was  established  in  each..  Other 
demonstration  centers  have  been  started  in  cooperation  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  night  classes  on  foods  and  clothing  for  girls  in  the 
factory  districts.  Plans  were  made  for  cooperation  with  a  home- 
economics  instructor  in  the  public  schools. 

Boys'  and  girls 9  chib  work. — The  club  work  was  in  charge  of  a 
State  club  leader,  4  assistant  leaders,  8  district  leaders,  21  paid  county 
leaders,  and  682  voluntary  leaders.  The  county  leaders  and  2  assist¬ 
ant  and  2  district  leaders  were  paid  cooperatively  from  war-emer¬ 
gency  funds.  Thirty  county  school  commissioners,  31  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents,  and  14  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  assisted  in  organizing 
the  clubs  and  carrying  on  the  work.  During  the  year  277  canning 
demonstrations  were  given  with  a  total  attendance  of  31,261  club 
members,  women  and  men.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  field 
demonsrations,  104  club  festivals,  and  337  club  exhibits  were  con¬ 
ducted.  Twelve  training  schools  for  leaders,  attended  by  about  500 
persons,  were  conducted  during  the  year.  The  club  leaders  visited 
3,935  club  plats. 

The  total  number  of  clubs  organized  in  all  projects  was  1,025,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  16,428.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  club  groups 
were  organized  and  did  effective  work  the  year  before.  In  the  10 
completed  projects  of  work  the  8,061  members  who  reported  results 
raised  $69,537.97  worth  of  products  at  a  total  cost  of  $29,207.56. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  the 
club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plats  or 
animals 
managed. 

Products. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

83 

169 

123.35  acres — 

6,353  bushels.. 

$7, 740. 50 

$2,373.00 

Potato . . 

77 

316 

122.4  acres . 

13,792.3  bushels 

15, 235. 88 

5,511. 12 

Home  garden . 

166 

6,561 

10,289. 1  square 

31, 720. 38 

12”  657. 86 

rods. 

Beans _ _ 

96 

62 

318.4  bushels . . 

2, 547.20 

1, 025.  50 

Poultry . . ... . 

33 

23 

674  chicks,  139 

'422.25 

'212. 13 

dozens  eggs. 

Pork  and  crop . 

12 

61 

64 

6,337  pounds.. 

1, 606. 68 

1, 170. 38 

Canning . 

28 

350 

19,477  quarts . . 

6,648.77 

4, 548. 04 

Garment  making . . 

441 

436 

1,847  pieces.... 

3,409.31 

l'  569. 18 

Cooking  and  home  eco- 

8 

32 

5,832  dishes.... 

102.00 

80.35 

nomics. 

Handicraft . . 

22 

51 

179  articlas . ... 

105.00 

60.00 

Total . 

956 

8,061 

69,537.97 

29, 207.  56 

Total  enrollment,  16,428. 
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Farm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  conducted  in  25 
counties  during  the  year.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  to  spread  it 
over  a  larger  area  than  in  former  years.  Local  leaders,  county 
agents,  and  high-school  teachers  cooperated  in  teaching  farmers  how 
to  keep  simple  farm  accounts.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  farmers  began  studying  their  business  through  simple 
farm  accounts.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  farm-analysis  records 
taken  the  previous  year  were  summarized  and  returned  personally 
to  farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demonstration  work,  131 
farmers  changed  their  management  in  order  to  increase  the  net  re¬ 
turns  from  their  farm  business. 

.  Extension  schools. — Fifty-nine  agricultural- extension  schools  were 
held,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,731  and  an  average  attendance  of 
48,  and  35  home-economics  extension  schools,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  2,205  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  The  general  plan  of  the 
schools  was  the  same  as  in  1915-16. 

Farm,  croups. — Extension  work  in  farm  crops  was.  done  chiefly 
under  the  pedigreed-grain  project.  The  work  was  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Association,  which  now  has  37  local 
associations  and  a  total  membership  of  902.  During  the  year  1,515 
cooperative  tests  were  carried  on  with  members  of  the  association. 
The  association  arranges  for  the  inspection  of  fields  for  seed,  the 
cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the  members.  The  specialist  conducts 
an  exchange  service  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  improved  va¬ 
rieties  but  handles  no  money.  Inspected  fields  of  Red  Rock  wheat 
averaged  30  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  22  bushels  for  other 
varieties.  The  average  of  this  variety  increased  from  600  to  6,000 
acres,  and  the  whole  crop  will  be  sold  for  seed.  Cooperative  tests 
with  Rosen  rye,  winter  barley,  pedigreed  oats,  and  corn  were  also 
conducted.  Twenty  demonstrations  were  held,  instruction  was  given 
at  20  extension  schools,  and  40  lectures  were  given  to  1,652  people. 

Animal  and  dairy  husbandry . — The  organization  of  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciations  continued  to  be  the  principal  work  under  this  project,  5 
county  and  10  community  breeders’  associations  being  organized 
during  the  year.  Through  the  cooperation  of  a  local  banker  and 
the  county  agent,  all  grade  bulls  in  service  were  eliminated  from 
Wexford  County.  Forty-three  demonstration  meetings,  with  an 
attendance  of  863,  and  37  lecture  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of 
2,363,  were  held  by  the  live-stock  specialist  during  the  year,  and 
instruction  was  given  at  11  extension  schools.  Work  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  cow-testing  associations  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  10  associations  existing  last  year  were  reorganized 
and  5  new  associations  organized,  the  15  associations  embracing  408 
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fanners  with  5,642  cows.  Concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of  these 
associations  is  increasing  and  is  responsible  for  their  continuance. 
Ninety-seven  lectures  and  12  judging  demonstrations  were  given  and 
490  farm  visits  made  by  the  dairy  specialist. 

Horticulture. — The  work  with  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and 
small  fruits  included  pruning,  spraying,  grafting,  thinning  fruit, 
cover  crops,  and  the  grading  and  packing  of  fruits.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  work  was  followed  up  by  carrying  on  the  various  lines  in 
the  same  place.  Proper  packing  of  fruits  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Michigan  fruit-packing  law  was  stressed.  Seventy-nine  demon¬ 
strations  were  held,  with  1,008  in  attendance,  96  lectures  were  given, 
with  an  attendance  of  6,637,  and  202„farm  visits  were  made. 

Potatoes  and  vegetables. — The  work  with  potatoes  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula  included  demonstrations  of  the  tuber  unit  method  of  seed 
improvement,  hill  and  field  selection  for  seed,  treatment  for  scab 
and  green-sprouting  of  seed,  close  planting  of  seed,  fertilizing,  and 
spraying.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  count}7  agents  cooperating 
with  small  local  groups  or  local  associations  rather  than  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  Hill-selected  seed  increased  the  yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Acid  phosphate  alone,  increased  the  yield  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Fifty-seven  field  meetings  and  demonstrations  were  attended  by  800 
growers,  and  52  lectures,  attended  by  5,122  people,  were  given. 

Control  of  insect  pests. — One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  farms  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  were  visited  in  response  to  requests  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  control  of  insect  pests,  and  10  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted,  including  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  use  of  heat  for 
the  control  of  insects  in  a  flour  mill.  The  pear  psylla  and  cutworms 
were  pests  dealt  with  chiefly. 

Household  engineering . — There  was  a  growing  interest  in  this  work 
which  evidenced  real  progress  made.  One  community  in  Kent 
County,  where  the  construction  of  septic  tanks  was  explained  three 
years  ago,  has  now  installed  25  tanks.  A  small  exhibit  of  septic  tanks 
and  a  water  system  was  made  at  several  fairs.  Assistance  was  given 
in  planning  drainage  systems  and  the  remodeling  of  farm  houses. 

F orestry. — The  extension  work  in  forestry  was  done  largely 
through  the  county  agents  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months.  Since  entire  farms  have  been  lost  by  sand  dunes,  much 
attention  was  given  to  holding  these  dunes  in  check  b}^  planting  trees. 
The  leader  gave  directions  in  person  to  the  agents  and  sent  them 
trees  and  grass  seed,  and  they  directed  the  farmers  in  methods  of 
planting  or  sowing;  12  such  demonstrations  were  conducted  during 
the  year,  one  or  two  being  located  in  each  county  having  difficulty 
with  sand  dunes.  A  beginning  was  made  in  woodlot- demonstration 
work,  and  timber  was  marked  for  cutting  on  several  farms  b}^  the 
specialist.  Two  demonstrations  are  being  conducted  in  growing 
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basket  willows.  Christmas-tree  planting  has  now  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  success,  and  the  county  agents  established  many  plantations. 
Some  work  was  done  in  the  development  of  the  maple-sirup  industry, 
several  associations  being  started  near  six  small  towns  in  three  coun¬ 
ties;  10,000  gallons  of  sirup  went  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  this 
work  and  much  better  prices  were  secured  than  where  individuals 
sold  in  small  lots. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Marketing  farm  products. — This  project  was  conducted  by  the 
State  market  director  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  furnished  an  assistant.  Field 
work  in  marketing  was  carried  on  in  34  counties.  Assistance  was 
given  in  the  organization  of  seven  cooperative  associations  and  in  re¬ 
organizing  eight  existing  associations,  so  that  they  might  incorporate 
as  noncapital  stock,  nonprofit  associations.  Temporary  organiza¬ 
tions  which  later  may  become  permanent  were  formed  in  six  counties. 
Informal  audits  of  the  business  of  several  organizations  were  made 
and  as  a  result  many  are  installing  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Michigan  Fruit  Packers’  Federation,  which,  with  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  did  much  for  the  standardizing  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  orchard  fruits.  It  is  estimated  that  the  advice  given  under 
this  project  for  the  marketing  of  the  bean  crop  in  1916  increased  the 
profits  to  the  growers  by  two  to  three  million  dollars.  During  the 
year  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers’  Association  was  organized  and 
was  instrumental  in  so  increasing  the  price  to  producers  that  it  is 
estimated  the  yearly  earnings  of  every  man  whose  daily  output  of 
milk  was  250  pounds  were  increased  over  $400. 

SURVEY. 

During  the  vear  the  extension  work  more  than  doubled.  The 
employment  of  new  county  agents  by  the  War  Preparedness  Board 
recognized  them  as  the  official  agency  for  the  promotion  of  increased 
agricultural  production,  and  the  gratifying  results  of  the  campaigns 
for  larger  acreages  and  yields  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
The  utilization  of  volunteer  workers  who  had  had  some  academic 
training  in  home  economics  by  means  of  short  courses  in  extension 
methods  is  a  practical  means  of  meeting  a  war  situation.  Holding 
numerous  schools  for  the  training  of  club  leaders  is  another  step  in 
the  method  of  developing  local  leadership.  The  success  of  the  Crop 
Improvement  Association  in  introducing  new  varieties  of  grains  and 
the  relation  of  the  agronomy  extension  specialist  to  this  work  fur¬ 
nish  an  example  of  a  fertile  field  for  extension  work.  It  is  to  be 
85164°— 19 - 17 
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commended  particularly  as  a  fortunate  adaptation  of  methods  to 
meet  local  needs. 

The  emphasis  given  to  extension  work  in  marketing  met  a  very 
real  demand  for  assistance  in  problems  of  distribution  always  more 
acute  under  war  conditions.  It  is  a  line  of  work  in  which  Michigan 
is  showing  that  the  extension  forces  may  be  of  very  real  service. 

MINNESOTA. 

Agricultural  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Minnesota,  University  Farm,  8t.  Paul. 

A.  D.  Wilson,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  changes  in  the 
general  plan  of  organization  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
director  of  the  extension  division  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  conservation  of  food  products  of  the  State  public 
safety  commission.  The  commissin  financed  the  entire  food  con¬ 
servation  work,  so  that  no  additional  persons  were  employed  tempo- 
rarilv  by  the  extension  division  for  war-emergency  work.  Both  the 
live-stock  breeders’  association  and  the  State  dairymen’s  associa- 

%j 

tion  cooperate  in  the  financial  support  to  extension  projects  affecting 
their  interests. 

Publications. — Forty-one  extension  publications,  with  a  total  of 
445  pages  and  a  total  edition  of  400,700  copies,  were  issued  during  the 
year.  This  included  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  News,  which  is  hi- 
monthly,  in  an  edition  of  1,500  copies;  the  University  Farm  Press 
News,  which  is  published  semimonthly;  and  eight  numbers  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmer’s  Library  in  editions  of  from  10,000  to.  75,000 
copies. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ . _ $37.  314.  81 

Smith-Lever,  State _  27,  314,  81 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  15.025.47 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  2, 157.  85 

Bureau  of  Markets _  800.  00 

College _  12.011.10 

State  appropriations  _  24.  250.  43 

County _ „ _ _  13.859.78 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  6,  591.  22 

Total -  139,  325.  50 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  Hie  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  bo}Ts’  and  girls’ 
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clubs,  extension  schools,  farm -management  demonstrations,  demon¬ 
stration  farms,  cow  testing,  dairying,  horticulture,  plant  pathology, 
poultry  husbandry,  and  soils.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  farm-management  demon¬ 
strations,  cow  testing,  dairy  manufactures,  and  marketing. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  lias  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 


SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County -agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916, 19;  June  30, 1917,  16.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county- 
agent  leader  and  one  assistant. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  during  1917  are  the  following: 
Twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  corn  planted 
with  fall-selected  seed,  and  24,345  acres  planted  with  seed  tested  for 
germination  by  1,134  farmers;  793  farmers  treated  their  seed  pota¬ 
toes  for  diseases,  resulting  in  12,420  acres  being  planted  with  treated 
seed;  3,903  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  by  770  farmers.  Considerable 
attention  was  given  to  live-stock  improvement;  183  registered  bulls 
were  secured;  6  cow-testing  associations  were  organized  and  2,702 
cows  tested,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  448  cows  as  unprofitable, 
and  11  live-stock  breeders’  associations  were  organized  with  254 
members.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  silos  were  built  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  agents,  and  106  drainage  systems  were  planned  and  in¬ 
stalled  by  farmers  to  drain  9,012  acres.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  farmers  were  induced  to  keep  farm  accounts  and  36  farmers’ 
clubs  were  organized  with  a  membership  of  2,015.  The  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations  organized  with  the  assistance  of  the 
agents,  including  several  live-stock  shippers’  associations,  did  more 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  business,  on  which  the  members  were  saved 
more  than  $240,000. 

The  agent  arranged  for  and  conducted  1,026  demonstrations,  in¬ 
volving  2,995  acres  of  crops  and  8,646  live  stock.  The  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  crops  dealt  principally  with  the  control  of  potato  diseases, 
drainage,  orcharding,  and  cooperative  marketing.  The  agents  also 
conducted  special  campaigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  war  needs.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six 
laborers,  6,980  bushels  o::  seed  wheat  10,877  bushels  of  seed  oats,  and 
13,870  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  secured  or  located  for  farmers. 
Wheat  grown  was  increased  25,140  acres  and  the  production  nearly 
a  third  of  a  million  bushels;  oats,  32,087  acres  and  the  production 
about  662,055  bushels;  barley,  15,119  acres  and  the  production  nearly 
500,000  bushels,  and  the  production  of  potatoes  practically  500,000 
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bushels.  The  number  of  sows  bred  was  increased  by  1,520,  and  2,015 
sheep  were  placed  on  farms.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  14  farm-loan  associations.  One  hundred  and  seventy  demon¬ 
strations  were  arranged  for  adult  women,  resulting  in  333,325  addi¬ 
tional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned.  In  doing  this 
work,  the  agents  made  6,298  farm  visits,  and  took  part  in  1,455 
meetings  attended  by  129,045  persons. 

Home  economics . — A  State  leader,  three  urban  workers,  and  nine 
district  home-demonstration  agents  have  been  at  work  on  the  home- 
economics-extension  program  since  the  war  emergency.  Prior  to 
that  specialists  gave  lectures  and  demonstrations  before  women’s 
organizations  at  meetings  of  farmers’  clubs.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1917  2-clay  short  courses  in  food  ^conservation  were  held  in  each 
county.  These  were  followed  by  5-day  courses  in  districts  where 
further  work  was  desired.  A  food-conservation  exhibit  was  held  at 
the  State  fair.  Demonstrations  were  given  each  day  on  the  con¬ 
servation  of  wheat,  meat  substitutes,  adequate  feeding,  and  home 
nursing.  Similar  demonstrations  were  given  at  33  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  fairs.  During  October  1917,  25  short  courses  were  held.  Thir¬ 
teen  conferences  Avith  the  home-economics  teachers  in  the  State  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  conservation  programs  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  schools.  A  series  of  lecture  demonstrations  Avere  given  at 
high  schools  and  before  other  organizations. 

Urban  work  Avas  organized  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 
The  extension  agents  cooperated  with  existing  organizations  and 
educational  agencies  in  forwarding  food-conservation  work.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  adequate  feeding,  under  the  rules  for  conservation,  were 
translated  into  various  languages  and  explained  to  groups  of  for¬ 
eign  Avomen  by  interpreters  in  order  to  reach  promptly  the  large 
foreign  elements  in  the  populations  of  Minnesota  cities. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — The  work  Avas  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  a  State  leader,  with  3  assistant  club  leaders  employed  perma¬ 
nently,  and  with  an  assistant  club  leader,  a  district  club  leader,  and 
10  county  club  leaders  employed  on  emergency  funds.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  Avork  had  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  county  superintendents,  normal  schools, 
farm  bureaus,  and  other  farmers’  organizations  in  the  State.  Some 
of  the  above  agencies  employed  special  people  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  Avho  cooperated  in  the  club  Avork.  The  work  was  assisted 
by  1,195  voluntary  leaders,  98  per  cent  of  Avhom  were  teachers  and 
school  supervisors  living  in  the  community  where  they  did  club  Avork 
during  the  summer  vacation.  During  the  year  the  club  leaders  con¬ 
ducted  196  canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,775 
club  members,  Avomen,  and  men;  56  field  demonstrations;  96  club 
fairs  and  festivals;  and  93  local,  county,  and  State  exhibits.  In  car- 
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lying  on  the  work,  156,710  copies  of  follow-up  instruction  prepared 
by  the  State  office  were  distributed;  1,762  club  groups  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  14,882  members  were  engaged  in  the  work;  62  per  cent  of 
the  members  had  done  work  the  previous  year;  6,719  members  re¬ 
ported  products  valued  at  $129,166.70,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of 
$48,886.70. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plats  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden . 

Pork  and  crop . 

Calf . 

172 

116 

510 

84 

6 

510 

340 

435 

504 

1.325 

402 

42 

2.326 

1,685 

435  acres . 

95  acres . 

2,650  square 
rods. 

402  pigs . 

42  calves . 

13,552  bushels. 
17,728  bushels. 

67,190  pounds. 

$23,089.00 
27, 096. 00 
16,112.00 

12,094.70 
1,300.00 
39, 200.  00 

10, 275.  00 

$7,395.00 
6,080.  00 

7. 165.  00 

4, 568.  70 
713.00 
16, 800. 00 

6. 165.  00 

Canning . 

Bread . . . 

4,652  square 
rods. 

108,231  quarts. 

102,750  loaves. 

Total . 

1,738 

6,719 

129, 166.  70 

48, 886.  70 

Total  enrollment,  14,592. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — Work  Avas  conducted  in  12 
counties.  A  great  deal  of  attention  Avas  devoted  to  teaching  farmers 
how  to  figure  the  cost  of  production  of  various  farm  products.  Due 
to  the  present  emergency,  the  demonstrator  paid  special  attention 
in  finding  out  the  practicability  of  tractors  for  farmers’  use.  Data 
Avere  collected  to  determine  the  cost  of  work  done  by  tractors  as 
compared  with  work  horses.  Assistance  was  also  given  county  agent 
organization  work.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  farmers  began 
studying  their  business  through  simple  farm  accounts.  F arm-analysis 
records  were  taken  on  151  farms;  these  and  60  others  taken  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  summarized  and  returned  personally  to  the  farmers. 

Extension  schools. — Twenty- fi\7e  extension  schools  of  five  days  each 
were  held  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  were  attended  by  a 
total  of  3,577  men  and  2,674  women.  Instruction  Avas  given  by  tAvo 
specialists  in  farm  crops  and  animal  husbandry,  and  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  on  home  economics,  including  health,  was  held  in  an  adjoining 
room.  A  recent  act  of  the  legislature  prohibits  the  charge  of  any 
membership  fee  for  defraying  local  expenses. 

Demonstration  farms. — In  22  of  the  86  counties  of  the  State  the 
extension  division  has  located  demonstration  farms,  Avliich  were  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  owner  under  a  five-year  agreement.  These  farms  are 
operated  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  diversified  farming  with 
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reference  to  tlie  chief  agricultural  interests  of  the  community.  There 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  live  stock  on  these  farms. 
The  dairy  cattle  on  these  farms  are  tested,  careful  milk  records  are 
kept,  and  the  unprofitable  cows  have  been  sold.  The  seed  for  these 
farms  is  all  tested  at  the  college,  and  the  neighbors  are  also  taking- 
advantage  of  this  service.  The  owners  of  the  demonstration  farms 
keep  records  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which,  with  the  labor 
slips,  are  sent  to  the  extension  division,  where  the  results  are  sum¬ 
marized  and  they  are  then  returned. 

'  Dairying. — Supervision  was  given  27  active  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions.  involving  725  herds  with  11,060  cows.  Nine  new  cow-testing 
associations  were  organized,  and  772  cows,  or  about  7  per  cent,  were 
disposed  of  .as  a  result  of  cow-testing  association  work.  Assistance 
was  given  in  the  erection  of  67  silos.  Supervision  was  given  3 
bull  associations  of  24  blocks,  involving  117  herds  with  1,265  cows. 
Assistance  was  given  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  99  pure-bred 
bulls,  521  pure-bred  cows,  and  422  grade  cattle.  This  project  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Horticulture. — On  account  of  the  war,  a  seed-potato  clearing  house 
was  organized  for  the  spring  planting.  Most  of  the  specialist’s  time 
during  the  spring  was  given  to  the  organization  of  “  liberty  gardens  ” 
with  both  village  and  farm  people  and  with  boys'  and  girls’  garden 
work. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Farmers'  clubs. — Farmers’  institutes,  which  are  in  charge  of  the 
extension  director,  were  largely  conducted  through  local  farmers’ 
clubs,  of  which  there  are  now  461  in  the  State.  These  clubs  were 
devoted  to  social  as  well  as  agricultural  improvement. 

Marketing. — This  project  was  started  in  October,  1917,  and  was 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  agent  in  charge  was  also  engaged  in 
marketing  investigations.  The  principal  effort  was  to  install  uni¬ 
form  systems  of  accounting.  One  hundred  and  twenty  demonstra- 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  accounting  system  were  given  to 
grain  dealers,  elevator  men,  and  other  men  in  agricultural  business, 
59  of  whom  gave  assurance  of  adopting  the  system.  A  bookkeeping 
system  for  wool  marketing  was  devised  and  has  been  used  by  a  wool¬ 
buying  organization. 

survey. 

Although  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  county  agents, 
the  year’s  achievement  in  increased  food  production  in  the  counties 
organized  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  agents  showed  their  value 
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by  locating  and  distributing  seed  and  labor  and  by  organizing 
various  local  agricultural  associations,  as  well  as  conducting  cam¬ 
paigns  for  increased  production.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  support 
of  boys'  and  girls’  club  work,  has  resulted  in  increased  enrollment 
and  larger  achievement  through  the  inspiration  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteer  club  leaders.  The  demonstration  farms  operated  under 
contract  are  becoming  centers  of  influence  for  better  agricultural 
methods  in  their  communities,  and  are  determining  the  relative 

p 

value  of  this  method  of  extension  work.  The  extension  service  has 
been  recognized  through  its  director  as  the  agency  for  carrying  out 
Minnesota’s  agricultural  program  during  the  war. 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia. 

A.  J.  Meyeb,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  organization  and 
administrative  policy  of  the  extension  work  was  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  The  title  of  the  secretary  of  extension  was  changed 
to  director.  There  were  numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
staff  and  many  new  additions,  owing  to  the  war  and  a  general 
acceleration  of  some  activities  to  meet  the  war  needs.  The  extension 
service  is  organizing  all  of  its  activities  on  a  project  basis  in  an 
effort  to  carry  out  a  systematic  program  of  demonstration  work 
rather  than  devoting  its  attention  chiefly  to  answering  calls  for  assist¬ 
ance,  as  was  necessary  in  its  earlier  work.  Increasingly,  both  special¬ 
ists  and  county  agents  are  coming  to  appreciate  that  the  various 
organized  activities  conducted  by  them  are  not  ends  in  themselves 
but  are  merely  means  through  which  regular  demonstration  projects 
may  be  introduced. 

Publications. — During  the  year  33  circulars  were  published,  with 
a  total  of  314  pages  and  a  total  edition  of  520,500  copies;  5  posters, 
with  a  total  edition  of  45,500  copies;  and  IT  emergency  leaflets,  with 
a  total  of  39  pages  and  in  editions  of  about  6,000  copies  each.  The 
extension  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
experiment  station,  maintains  two  weekly  press  services — the  Farm 
News  Service,  which  goes  to  about  800  Missouri  newspapers,  and  the 
Agricultural  Copy  Service,  which  is  sent  to  about  600  farm  papers 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  services  have  proved  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  regular  publications  in  conducting  various  cam¬ 
paigns  for  increased  production.  The  combined  circulation  of  papers 
in  Missouri  which  are  known  to  be  using  material  sent  out  through 
these  services  is  1,655,432. 
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Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $52,  229.  32 

Smith-Lever,  State _  42,  229.  32 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  9,  626. 16 

College _  1,  012.  98 

State  appropriations _  8,  690.  30 

County _  10,  056.  02 


Total _  123,844.10 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  the  support  of  the  following 
projects:  Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension 
schools,  demonstration  schools  at  fairs,  rural  organization,  poultry, 
dairying,  hog-cholera  control,  horticulture,  soils  and  field  crops, 
rural  engineering,  animal  husbandry,  and  entomology.  Funds  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support 
of  county-agent  work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH -LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916, 14;  June  30.  1917, 15.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county- 
agent  leader.  The  farm-bureau  plan  of  organization  was  adopted 
and  introduced  in  the  State  during  the  year,  and  a  school  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  held  in  order  to  acquaint  the  men  going  out  to  organize 
farm  bureaus  with  definite  plans  for  organization,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  use  a  uniform  plan  throughout  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  agents,  1,049  farmers 
selected  seed  corn  in  the  fall  for  12,720  acres,  and  5,954  farmers  used 
other  methods  of  corn  growing  recommended  by  agents  on  27,413 
acres.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  raising  of  more 
legumes  for  feeding  and  soil  improvement,  and  resulted  in  129  farm¬ 
ers  sowing  972  acres  of  alfalfa,  283  farmers  raising  3,985  acres  of 
soy  beans,  and  258  farmers  raising  2,561  acres  of  cowpeas.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  orchards,  involving  81,139  trees,  were  cared 
for  according  to  recommendations  of  agents.  Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  live-stock  improvement  and  the  control  of  live-stock 
diseases.  Seventy-five  registered  bulls  and  245  registered  cows  were 
secured  and  216  registered  sires  transferred.  Five  live-stock  breed¬ 
ers’  associations  and  three  cow-testing  associations  were  organized, 
and  1,630  cows  were  put  under  test.  The  agents  helped  to  bring 
about  the  testing  of  648  animals  for  tuberculosis,  the  treating  of 
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6,874  animals  for  blackleg,  and  the  vaccination  of  more  than  4,000 
hogs  by  veterinarians  and  farmers.  In  order  to  encourage  the  use 
of  lime  for  correcting  soil  acidity,  the  soil  on  642  farms  was  tested 
and  more  than  4,000  tons  of  lime  or  limestone  were  used.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-seven  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
4,238,  Were  organized  and  supervised  by  the  agents.  During  the 
year  897  definite  demonstrations,  involving  14,913  acres  and  more 
than  10,000  live  stock,  were  arranged  for  and  supervised. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  the  agents  conducted  special  cam¬ 
paigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production.  The  State-wide 
campaigns  for  increasing  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  for  locating  and 
selecting  seed  corn  were  carefully  conducted  and  especially  success¬ 
ful.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  of  Seed  corn 
and  61,475  bushels  of  seed  wheat  were  secured  or  located.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  was  increased  8,545  acres  and  the  production  approxi- 
matelv  267.000  bushels.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  increased 
by  27,600  acres.  The  bean  acreage  was  increased  1,344  acres  and  the 
production  10,271  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  campaigns  for 
increased  live-stock  production  resulted  in  2,000  additional  sows 
being  bred  and  6,600  additional  sheep  being  placed  on  farms.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  canning  demonstrations  were  arranged  for 
adult  women,  and  resulted  in  160,820  additional  quarts  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  being  canned.  During  the  year  the  agents  made  5,061 
farm  visits,  received  17,208  calls  at  their  offices  for  information,  and 
took  part  in  2,635  meetings  attended  by  127,733  persons. 

Home  economics. — Four  State- wide  specialists  taught  in  extension 
schools  and  furnished  programs  and  study  material  for  213  home- 
makers’  clubs  in  the  State,  with  a  membership  of  5,556  rural  women; 
85  of  these  clubs  were  organized  in  1917.  During  the  year  85  exten¬ 
sion  schools  of  3  to  5  davs  were  conducted  with  an  attendance  of 
6,694  women.  At  these  schools  visits  were  made  to  farm  homes 
equipped  with  conveniences  and  labor-saving  appliances  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  family,  so  as  to  give  housekeepers  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  these  appliances  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
install  them  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1917  eighteen  emergency  demonstration  agents  conducted  a  food-con¬ 
servation  campaign  and  gave  401  canning  demonstrations  in  96 
counties,  with  an  attendance  of  22,567 ;  1,602  women  reported  397,588 
quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  and  34,278  pounds  of  food 
dried  and  stored  according  to  directions  recommended  by  the  demon¬ 
strators,  the  total  value  being  estimated  at  $130,000.  When  the  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation  became  available  a  State  leader  for  home-demon¬ 
stration  work  was  appointed,  and  three  assistant  State  leaders  were 
employed  to  assist  in  county  organization. 
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Boys’  and  girls*  club  work. — One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  groups  were  organized  with  a  total  enrollment  of  15,759  mem¬ 
bers,  who  reported  products  valued  at  $63,482.76  at  a  cost  of  $21,- 
912.74.  The  club  work  was  conducted  by  three  paid  cooperative  club 
leaders  on  full  time  and  one  cooperative  club  leader  employed  on 
part  time.  There  were  also  569  unpaid,  volunteer  leaders.  The  club 
leaders  conducted  during  the  year  68  canning  demonstrations,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  4,975  club  members,  women  and  men,  258  field 
demonstrations,  and  77  club  exhibits.  The  canning-club  project  was 
one  of  especial  achievement,  27,426  quarts  of  fruits,  23,217  quarts  of 
vegetables,  and  3,332  glasses  of  jelly  having  been  put  up  for  home 
use  by  636  boys  and  girls.  The  value  of  these  canned  products  was 
reported  as  $12,660.  There  was  increasingly  close  cooperation  with 
the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  officially  accepted  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
when  properly  supervised  and  satisfactorily  completed,  as  meeting 
the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  items  re¬ 
garding  the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects,  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . . . 

391 

390 

403 

149 

636 

39 

2, 880 

391  acres . 

18,762  bushels. 

10,134  chicks . . 
54,858  pounds. 
50,643  quarts, 
3,332  glasses 
jelly. 

519  loaves . 

$23,452.  00 
5, 328.  00 

5, 533.  00 
9,325,86 
12,660.00 

51.80 
7, 132. 10 

$5,306.00 

1,293.00 

1,806. 43 

5, 485.  80 
•5,064.30 

25. 90 
2,931.31 

> 

Home  garden . 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop . . . 

Canning . 

55 

365 

3 

46 

67 

599 

12,480  square 
rods. 

304  pigs . 

Bread . 

Garment  making . 

Total . 

18,972  gar¬ 

ments. 

1,135 

4,888 

63, 4 82.  76 

21,912.  74 

Total  enrollment,  15,759. 


F arm-management  demonstrations . — Farm-management  work  was 
started  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Eleven  county  agents  took  part 
in  the  work.  The  farm -management  demonstrator  devoted  some 
time  to  getting  out  a  farmers’  account  book.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  farmers  began  studying  their  business  by  means  of  simple  farm 
accounts.  Due  to  the  war  emergency,  the  demonstrator  acted  as  State 
labor  specialist  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Extension  schools . — Thirty-one  extension  schools  were  held  in  23 
counties,  schools  being  held  for  the  first  time  in  10  of  these  counties. 
The  total  enrollment  was  4,773,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
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51.  The  chief  factor  in  making*  a  school  a  success  was  good  local  or¬ 
ganization,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Where  schools  were 
managed  by  a  poor  community  organization  they  were  poorly  at¬ 
tended  and  interest  was  lacking.  The  extension  schools  occupy  five 
days,  and  the  local  expenses  were  borne  by  the  community,  it  being 
required  that  at  least  50  persons  sign  the  application  for  an  extension 
school,  agree  to  attend  the  school,  and  pa}7  a  membership  fee  of  $1. 
Courses  in  either  animal  husbandry  or  soils  and  crops  were  required 
at  each  school  held  for  the  first  time,  and  courses  in  other  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  could  be  selected  by  the  community. 

Demonstration  schools  at  fairs. — Educational  exhibits  were  made 
at  five  county  fairs  and  the  State  fair.  The  exhibits  were  accompanied 
by  extension  workers,  who  explained  them  to  visitors  and  held  con¬ 
ferences  with  those  interested  in  particular  problems.  A  series  of 
boys'  and  girls’  club  contests  were  conducted  at  these  fairs.  Club 
members  were  instructed  for  three  days  in  stock  judging,  corn  judg¬ 
ing,  canning,  and  similar  club  work,  and  teams  were  then  grouped  for 
competitive  work,  prizes  being  offered  by  the  fairs. 

Dural  organization. — Work  under  this  project  was  confined  to  six 
counties.  The  immediate  objective  was  to  establish  in  the  various 
communities  well-organized  groups  of  people  pledged  to  a  definite 
systematic  and  continuous  program  of  agricultural  betterment  and 
community  development.  This  program  was  one  of  action,  includ¬ 
ing  a  range  of  demonstrations  suited  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  different  communities  and  the  development  and  recognition  of 
community  leaders.  As  an  incidental  result  of  this  work  five  of 
these  counties  have  employed  county  agents. 

Poultry  husbandry . — This  project  was  started  late  in  the  year  and 
consisted  of  demonstration  flocks  and  poultry  records.  In  locating 
demonstration  flocks,  one  or  two  farmers  were  selected  in  counties 
especially  favorable  for  poultry  development.  The  owner  agreed 
to  follow  the  plans  of  management  recommended  and  to  keep  ac¬ 
curate  accounts.  The  extension  specialist  is  to  visit  the  flock  at  least 
four  times  a  year  and  hold  a  public  demonstration  for  the  poultry 
keepers  of  the  community  at  each  visit.  Five  such  demonstration 
flocks  were  established  in  4  counties;  32  poultry  men  were  furnished 
records  upon  which  they  agreed  to  keep  costs  and  profits  of  their 
flocks  for  one  year  under  their  own  systems  of  management;  16 
demonstrations  and  4  exhibits  were  held  during  the  year. 

Dairying. — Sixty  dairy  farmers  cooperated  in  keeping  dairy  herd 
records  on  blanks  furnished;  15  of  them  completed  records  for  a  year. 
Twelve  dairy  demonstration  farms  were  in  operation  at  the  close 
of  the  year  and  60  other  farms  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  work.  These  farms  serve  as  a  continuous  object  lesson 
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of  the  value  of  improved  dairy  methods  and  management.  Pure-bred 
dairy  bulls  were  loaned  by  the  college  to  two  community  breeding 
associations,  whose  members  agreed  to  raise  all  heifer  calves  and 
to  keep  records  of  their  production  for  at  least  one  full  year.  One 
member  reported  a  net  income  of  $87.77  per  cow  from  3  half-breed 
Ayrshires  as  against  a  return  of  $52.99  per  cow  from  5  native  cows  of 
his  herd  for  the  same  period.  Five  dairy  improvement  associations, 
5  dairy  breeders’  associations,  and  3  milk-producers’  associations  were 
given  assistance.  There  were  4  cdw-testing  associations  in  the  State, 
3  of  which  were  organized  during  the  year.  One  (the  Jackson 
County  association)  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  as  a 
result  of  its  work,  28  cows  were  sold  as  unprofitable  the  first  year, 
30  the  second,  and  50  the  third  year.  'The  average  of  131  cows  under 
test  1916-17  showed  an  increase  over  1914-15  of  1,606  pounds  of 
milk  and  80.7  pounds  of  butter  fat  valued  at  $49.66  produced  at  an 
increased  feed  cost  of  $3.76,  or  $45.90  profit  over  feed  cost  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  63  cents  in  the  amount  of  return  for  every  dollar  expended. 
A  comparison  of  the  records  of  the  best  10  cows  and  of  the  poorest 
10  cows  showed  a  return  of  $3.39  for  every  dollar  spent  for  feed  for 
the  best  cows  as  against  $1.46  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  cows.  A 
summary  of  the  results  of  this  cow-testing  work  was  published  in 
Extension  Circular  No.  43.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  purchase 
of  50  pure-bred  bulls  and  63  heifers.  The  specialist  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  dairy  association,  with  which  18  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  State  have  affiliated. 

Hog -cholera  eradication. — The  work  under  this  project  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  activities  in  Green  County.  In  February,  1917,  a 
serious  outbreak  of  hog  disease  diagnosed  as  cholera  was  reported  by 
the  county  agent.  The  disease  was  spreading  rapidly  and  some 
farmers  had  lost  their  entire  herds.  All  farmers  within  and  around 
the  infected  areas  were  urged  to  vaccinate  with  serum  and  virus  all 
hogs  that  were  not  showing  marked  clinical  evidences  of  hog  cholera. 
Proper  methods  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  pens  were  demonstrated. 
The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  farmers  made  it  possible  to  surround 
the  infected  areas  with  a  zone  of  immune  hogs,  which  served  as  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Similar  work  was 
done  in  other  counties.  Later  work  among  farmers  indicated  that 
they  were  in  the  main  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  value  of  vac¬ 
cination,  and  further  demonstrations  were  discontinued.  At  the  ex¬ 
tension  schools  special  attention  was  given  to  hog  cholera,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  hogs,  blackleg  in  calves, 
and  abortion. 

Horticulture. — Six  new  orchard-management  projects  were  started 
in  1917  to  run  five  }7ears.  The  work  will  cover  pruning,  spraying, 
cultivating,  fertilizing,  grading,  and  packing.  Pruning  demonstra- 
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•  tions  were  given  in  a  good  many  orchards.  In  14  orchards  there  are 
spraying  demonstrations  throughout  the  season  following  a  regular 
commercial  schedule  of  spraying.  As  the  result  of  demonstration 
spraying  in  a  neglected  family  apple  orchard  of  8  acres,  the  owner 
netted  $413.55  the  first  year.  An  orchard  of  2,000  apple  trees,  which 
had  never  been  sprayed  or  been  productive  up  to  its  eighteenth  year, 
in  1914,  has  been  sprayed  each  year  since,  and  in  1917  produced  more 
than  $15,000  worth  of  fruit.  Considerable  work  in  all  phases  of 
grape  culture  was  done  in  several  sections  where  there  is  a  total  of 
more  than  700  acres  planted. 

Soils  and  farm  crops. — Surveys  of  soil  acidity  were  made  with  the 
county  agents  in  8  counties,  and  89  cooperators  were  secured  in 
demonstrations  of  the  use  of  ground  limestone.  Thirty  demonstra¬ 
tion  tests  of  corn  varieties  and  41  of  soy  beans  were  made  in  co¬ 
operation  with  county  agents.  Loans  of  pure  seed  of  corn  and  sojr 
beans  were  made  to  69  farmers  in  order  to  make  available  locally 
pure  ■seed  of  improved  varieties  through  these  cooperators.  Over  200 
farmers  entered  the  5- acre  corn-growing  contest,  half  of  whom  fin¬ 
ished  the  season  and  made  reports.  After  war  was  declared  several 
special  State-wide  campaigns  were  conducted.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  500  farmers  in  29  of  the  best  wheat  counties  were  visited  by 
the  specialists  or  county  agents.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  fields 
visited  were  certified  for  seed,  providing  approximately  500,000 
bushels  of  certified  seed.  During  September  a  wheat  campaign  was 
conducted,  involving  338  meetings  with  an  attendance  of  23,056,  an 
average  of  4|  meetings  and  329  in  attendance  per  county.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  average  increase  of  wheat  planted  by  those  in  attendance 
was  estimated  at  34.8  per  cent  over  a  normal  year.  Ninety  per  cent 
enlarged  their  wheat  acreage,  and  85  per  cent  reported  better  seed¬ 
bed  preparation.  During  October  and  early  November,  1917,  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  selection  and  storage  of  seed  corn  was  conducted 
through  136  meetings  and  77  demonstrations,  with  an  attendance  of 
10,606.  Reports  showed  25  per  cent  more  of  the  farmers  in  attend¬ 
ance  making  field  selection  of  seed  corn,  and  a  probable  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  the  number  who  would  test  their  seed. 

Rural  engineering . — Blue-print  plans  of  55  farm  buildings  are 
available  for  distribution,  and  during  the  year  1,182  sets  of  plans 
were  sent  out.  Four  drainage  demonstrations  and  12  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  terracing  to  prevent  soil  erosion  were  held,  and  6  extension 
schools  were  attended. 

Animal  husbandry. — More  attention  was  given  to  the  solution  of 
£  definite  problems  and  giving  concrete  assistance  to  communities  and 
individuals  as  cooperators  conducting  demonstrations  of  community 
interest  and  benefit.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  cooperators  from 
the  membership  of  33  extension  schools  attended.  Seventy-seven 
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cooperators  carried  on  demonstrations  in  seven  communities,  in¬ 
volving  rape  for  hogs,  self-feeders  for  hogs,  hogging  corn,  soy 
beans,  and  rape,  and  silo  building.  In  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  of  community  live-stock  improvement  17  pure-bred 
bulls  and  9  pure-bred  cows  were  introduced  in  one  county.  No 
new  live-stock  associations  were  formed,  but  considerable  work  was 
done  with  the  8  associations  existing.  One  of  these  county  associa¬ 
tions  formed  last  year  sold  over  $12,000  worth  of  live  stock  this 
year,  mostly  in  car  lots.  During  December,  1917,  a  campaign  was 
conducted  for  increased  pork  production,  and  135  meetings  were 
held  with  an  attendance  of  4,416  farmers.  Most  of  these  meetings 
were  conducted  by  practical  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  it  is  believed 
produced  definite  results.  Live-stock  exhibits  were  made  at  nine 
street  fairs  and  colt  shows,  at  which  the  stock  was  judged  and  the 
value  of  better  sires  was  stressed. 

.Entomology . — The  chief  work  under  this  project  was  in  demon¬ 
strating  methods  of  controlling  the  San  Jose  scale  and  the  Hessian 
fly.  Spraying-demonstration  work  for  San  Jose  scale  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  spring  of  1917  in  22  counties.  In  every  demonstration 
orchard  the  work  was  a  complete  success.  The  spraying-demonstra¬ 
tion  work  was  cooperative  in  every  case.  The  owner  or  manager 
of  the  orchard  furnished  the  spraying  chemicals,  labor,  spraying  out¬ 
fit,  and  equipment;  while  the  agricultural-extension  service  furnished 
the  spraying  specialist.  Summer  spraying  demonstrations  were 
held  in  24  counties,  largely  in  home  orchards.  At  harvesting  time 
meetings  wTere  held  in  nearly  all  the  demonstration  orchards  to 
show  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  each  community  the  value  of 
thorough  and  timely  spraying  on  the  production  of  marketable 
fruit.  In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  100  farmers  who  cooperated 
in  spraying,  -70  replied,  showing  that  from  17,359  trees,  sprayed 
at  a  cost  of  $4,443.95,  the  fruit  was  valued  at  $43,647,  wliile  from 
3.407  unsprayed  trees  the  fruit  w  as  worth  but  $92.25.  The  ITessian- 
fly  Avork  Avas  presented  to  groups  of  farmers  in  8  counties,  1  to  10 
meetings  being  held  in  each  county,  the  meeting  being  held,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  infested  wheat  fields.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- three 
cooperators  were  secured  whose  wheat  crops  showed  very  little 
damage  due  to  the  flv.  No  better  demonstration  could  be  made  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  fly-free  dates  than  Avas  shown  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  counties.  The  Avheat  soAvn  after  the  dates  recommended  was 
green  and  fresh,  while  that  soavii  on  a  similar  seed  bed,  but  too  early, 
wras  a  poor  stand,  yellow  in  color,  thin  on  the  ground,  and  heavily 
infested  by  the  fly.  During  the  year  157  farm  demonstrations  wrere 
held,  1,448  cooperators  Avere  secured,  and  16,566  persons  A\Tere  reached 
in  112  counties. 
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SURVEY. 

The  further  organization  of  all  extension  activities  on  a  project 
basis  was  justified  by  a  larger  achievement  in  tangible  results,  and 
by  an  increased  coordination  of  the  work  of  specialists  and  county 
agents.  The  introduction  of  the  farm-bureau  system  of  county  or- 
ganization  with  the  general  support  of  the  extension  staff  of  a  uni¬ 
form  plan  should  also  increase  results  of  extension  instruction.  The 
encouragement  of  local  farmers’  organizations  is  preparing  the  way 
for  the  further  development  of  farm  bureaus.  Campaigns  for  in¬ 
creased  crop  production  were  notably  successful  in  the  15  counties 
with  agents.  Home-makers’  clubs  and  the  use  of  visits  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  homes  as  laboratory  exercises  in  connection  with  extension 
schools  have  been  demonstrated  as  valuable  means  for  extension  work 

a 

in  home  economics.  Satisfactory  cooperation  with  the  public-school 
system  and  the  generous  support  of  many  volunteer  leaders  in  secur¬ 
ing  commendable  results  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  and  the  use 
of  contests  and  schools  of  instruction  at  local  fairs  is  adding  zest 
to  club  work.  The  concrete  results  secured  from  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciations  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  extension  work  so  organ¬ 
ized  as  to  furnish  a  measure  of  its  efficiency.  The  necessity  for  edu- 
cational  work  carried  on  by  extension  methods  in  campaigns  for  the 
control  of  animal  diseases  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  work  against 
hog  cholera.  The  demonstration  work  in  the  control  of  insect  pests 
is  w'ell  conceived  and  is  so  managed  as  to  insure  that  it  has  really 
demonstrated  the  methods  advocated  as  shown  by  actual  use  by 

e 

neighboring  farmers.  Missouri  is  one  of  several  States  which  have 
found  a  well-organized  publicity  service  of  peculiar  value  under 
war  conditions  for  disseminating  desirable  information  through  the 
press.  Distinct  progress  in  the  organization  and  methods  of  exten¬ 
sion  work  presage  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  extension  division. 

MONTANA. 

Division  of  Extension  Service,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman. 

F.  S.  Cooley,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  organization  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  was  continued  during  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan.  In  its  relationship  with  the  University  of  Montana, 
of  which  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at 
Bozeman  is  a  branch,  the  extension  service  forms  the  third  principal 
division,  and  is  coordinate  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
experiment  station.  The  president  of  the  college,  the  director  of  the 
experiment  station,  and  the  director  of  extension  service  form  the 
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executive  council  of  the  institution,  and  each  reports  directly  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  university. 

Relationships  with  governmental  departments  of  the  State  were, 
as  heretofore,  strictly  voluntary.  There  was  no  mandatory  coordina¬ 
tion  of  work.  There  was,  however,  a  need  growing  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  crisis  of  an  unusual  amount  of  mutual  counsel  and  assistance. 
The  State  commissioner  of  agriculture,  State  veterinarian,  State 
board  of  health,  and  State  dairy  commissioner  have  come  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  extension  service. 

Publications. — Seven  extension  publications  were  issued  during 
the  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  heme  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $15,408.35 

Smith-Lever,  State _  5,  408.  35 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  10,  643.  01 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _  1,300.  00 

Bureau  of  Markets _  1,  000.  00 

Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry _  2,  568.  28 

College _  44,425.00 


Total _  80,  752.  99 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  and  live-stock  improve¬ 
ment.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work, 
home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  dem¬ 
onstrations,  dairying,  live-stock  improvement,  marketing,  and  control 
of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — County  agents  June  30,  1916,  7 ;  June  30, 
1917,  12.  The  work  was  supervised  by  a  county-agent  leader  with  1 
assistant. 

Among  the  results  of  the  work  during  1917  are  the  following: 
Three  hundred  and  fif ty^  farmers  followed  suggestions  of  agents  in 
selecting  seed  corn  in  the  fall,  resulting  in  4,080  additional  acres  of 
corn  being  planted  with  fall-selected  seed;  1,145  farmers  followed 
suggestion  of  agents  in  growing  wheat,  resulting  in  2*26,640  acres 
being  raised  according  to  methods  recommended;  268  farmers  treated 
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their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  resulting  in 
1,182  additional  acres  being  raised  from  treated  seed.  In  order  to 
bring  about  increased  live-stock  production  and  live-stock  improve¬ 
ment,  two  cow-testing  associations  and  six  live-stock  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciations  were  organized.  Through  these  associations,  81  registered 
bulls,  71  registered  cows,  and  208  registered  rams  were  secured. 
Nine  thousand  calves  were  vaccinated  for  blackleg  by  agents  or  at 
their  suggestions.  As  far  as  possible,  the  agents  had  the  farmers 
present  do  some  of  the  vaccinating,  and  then  advocated  the  coopera¬ 
tive  purchase  of  an  outfit  if  one  man  did  not  feel  the  need  of  buying 
an  outfit  for  himself.  Seven  hundred  and  five  farmers  were  induced 
by  agents  to  keep  farm  accounts.  More  than  $500,000  worth  of 
business  was  done  by  the  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations 
and  farmers  exchanges  organized  with  the  assistance  of  agents,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  $25,600  saving  to  farmers.  The  agents  conducted  745  demon¬ 
strations,  involving  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  crops  and  2,072  head  of 
live  stock.  This  includes  895,000  acres  involving  gopher-control 
demonstrations.  Gopher  control  was  successfully  demonstrated  in 
12  counties.  More  than  10,000  farmers  took  part  in  this  campaign, 
in  which  more  than  4,500  ounces  of  strychnine  were  used,  purchased 
at  a  saving  of  75  cents  per  ounce.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
10,000,000  gophers  were  poisoned.  Seventy-five  tons  of  poisoned  bran 
were  used  in  grasshopper-control  demonstrations. 

When  war  was  declared  the  Montana  Agricultural  College  placed 
faculty  members  in  counties  not  having  regular  agents  to  serve  as 
emergency  demonstration  agents  to  help  stimulate' food  production. 
These  agents  and  the  regular  agents  did  effective  work  in  helping 
to  secure  seed  grain  and  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production 
to  meet  the  war  needs,  resulting  in  1,720  farmers  being  assisted  in 
securing  or  locating  172,790  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  33,130  bushels  of 
seed  oats,  7,664  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  and  8,272  bushels  of  seed 
beans.  Through  the  campaigns  for  increased  crop  production  the 
wheat  acreage  in  the  State  was  increased  by  172,790  acres,  increasing 
the  production  more  than  750,000  bushels;  the  oat  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  by  22,802  acres,  increasing  the  production  153,200  bushels; 
the  corn  acreage  was  increased  by  13,610  acres,  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  129,650  bushels;  the  barley  acreage  was  increased  by  6,880  acres, 
increasing  production  by  70,660  bushels;  and  the  potato  acreage  was 
increased  by  4,585  acres,  increasing  the  production  nearly  500,000 
bushels.  The  agents  also  assisted  in  securing  or  placing  5,372  farm 
laborers.  Through  campaigns  for  increased  live-stock  production 
5,208  additional  sheep  were  raised  and  1,246  additional  cows  were 
bred.  The  agents  assisted  in  locating  1,100  horses  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Thirty-seven  farm  tractors  were  rented  or  loaned  through 
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the  efforts  of  agents,  resulting  in  33.200  additional  acres  being  plowed 
with  tractors.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  individual 
farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  credit  for  buying  farm  machinery, 
seed,  feed,  etc.,  and  the  agents  gave  assistance  in  the  organization  of 
65  farm-loan  associations  through  which  a  large  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  farmers  obtained  farm  credits.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-tliree 
canning  demonstrations  were  held  for  women,  aside  from  club  work, 
resulting  in  57,620  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being 
canned;  2,883  persons  received  assistance  in  home  gardening,  and 
5,860  farmers  received  information  in  regard  to  storing  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

The  agents  made  5,821  visits  to  farms,  gave  information  to  8,607 
callers  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  863  meetings,  attended  by 
nearly  100,000  persons. 

Home  economics. — Home-economics  extension'  was  conducted 
through  movable  schools,  single  demonstrations,  and  home  visits. 
Twenty  movable  schools  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  4,100. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  food,  nutrition,  health,  child  welfare, 
and  home  efficiency.  As  a  follow-up  measure,  personal  letters  were 
written  to  all  women  who  registered  in  the  winter  extension  schools. 
Seventy-two  meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  4,804.  Fifty 
women’s  clubs  were  supplied  with  outlines  for  food  study.  As  a 
result  of  the  child- welfare  work,  27  communities  received  assistance 
during  the  community  “  baby  week.” 

When  the  war  emergency  arose  the  preservation  of  food  became 
the  immediate  problem.  Twenty  flying  squadrons  were  organized 
and  387  farmers’  defense  meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of 
43,000.  With  each  squadron  was  a  well-trained  home-economics 
woman  who  gave  a  talk  on  food  conservation  and  a  demonstration  in 
the  canning  of  vegetables.  As  a  result,  61  communities  formed  mothers’ 
and  daughters’  canning  clubs  with  a  membership  of  280.  It  was 
estimated,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  flying  squadrons,  that 
there  were  preserved  66,972  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  25,719 
glasses  of  jelly,  and  3,083  pounds  of  dried  material,  valued  at  $25,- 
343.24.  In  the  spring  a  home-demonstration  agent  was  placed  in 
Missoula  County  for  two  months.  After  the  emergency  food  bill  was 
passed  home-demonstration  agents  were  placed  in  eight  counties, 
and  in  order  effectively  to  supervise  this  work  an  assistant  State 
leader  was  added  to  the  staff. 

Urban  home-demonstration  agents  were  appointed  for  Great  Falls 
and  Butte,  where  organizations  have  assisted  the  agents  in  the  work. 
In  Great  Falls  a  committee,  composed  of  members  from  every  city 
club,  has  volunteered  to  place  food  exhibits  in  the  store  windows. 
The  training  of  volunteer  leaders  insures  the  permanency  of  the 
w  ork. 
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Boys'  and  girls'  club  worh. — The  work  was  conducted  by  two  lead¬ 
ers  paid  cooperatively  from  State  and  Government  funds.  The 
State  department  of  education,  the  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  State  normal  school  also  assisted  in  the  work.  The  progress 
made  during  the  year  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  number  of 

projects  increased  from  3  in  191G  to  6  in  1917,  the  number  of  club 
♦ 

groups  from  1*29  to  290,  and  the  total  enrollment  from  1,512  to  5,118. 
The  most  important  achievement  was  the  potato-club  work,  in  which 
the  reports  of  629  of  the  1,195  bo\rs  and  girls  enrolled  showed  an 
average  yield  of  109.8  bushels  per  acre.  The  club  leaders  in  carrying 
on  the  work  conducted  50  canning  demonstrations,  attended  by  2,905 
club  members,  men  and  women;  45  field  demonstrations;  19  club 
fairs  and  festivals;  and  37  club  exhibits.  They  visited  170  club  plats, 
and  sent  out  29,000  follow-up  instructions. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work; 

# 

Summary  of  completed  projects  of  bops'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Memliers 

reporting 

results. 

Plot  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Cora . 

Potato . 

Home  garden . 

Pork  an  1  crop . 

Mo  ther-  Jaugh  ter  canning _ 

Bread . 

8 

100 

47 

1 

47 

87 

54 

029 

617 

13 

114 

412 

27  acres . 

158  acres . 

115.35  acres — 
13  pigs . 

1,064  2 bushels. 
17,34.8.75  bush¬ 
els. 

1,781  pounds . . 
8,272  quarts, 
877  jars  jelly. 
10, 352 loaves... 

SI,  596. 30 
26, 023. 13 

54, 657. 62 
318. 45 
3, 198.  05 

1, 552.  SO 

$300. 35 
3, 366. 71 

21,  429. 07 
220.91 
1, 659. 30 

856.32 

Total . 

290 

1,  S39 

87,346.35 

27, 832. 66 

Total  club  enrollment ,  5,418. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — During  the  year  work  was 
carried  on  in  11  counties.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  teaching 
farmers  how  to  study  their  farms  through  simple  farm  accounts; 
705  farmers  started  account  books  during  the  year.  Farm-analysis 
records  were  taken  on  35  farms.  These  and  58  other  records  taken 
the  preceding  year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work,  70  men  decided  to  change  the  management  of  their 
business  in  order  to  increase  their  labor  income. 


OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 


Dairying. — This  project  was  continued  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Supervision  was  given  two  active  cow-testing  associations,  involving 
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43  herds  of  700  cows.  One  new  association  and  a  special  association 
were  organized.  One  bull  association  block  in  which  there  was  31 
cows  was  formed.  A  State  dairymen’s  association  and  one  local 
dairy  association  were  organized.  A  silo  demonstration  was  given 
at  a  county  fair.  The  county  agents  have  been  assisted  in  meeting 
local  dairy  problems. 

Live-stock  improvement. — One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
work  of  the  live-stock  specialist  was  in  the  organization  of  boys’  pig 
clubs.  The  specialist  instructed  the  county  agents  in  vaccination  for 
the  prevention  of  blackleg,  and  assisted  them  at  live-stock  meetings, 
at  which  better  methods  of  feeding  and  sheltering  stock  have  been 
stressed.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

C ooperative  extension  work  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. — The  Biological  Survey  cooperated  in  the  control  of 
mammal  pests,  particularly  ground  squirrels.  A  new  cooperative 
project  was  arranged.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  lent  assistance 
in  grasshopper  control  and  furnished  an  instructor  in  beekeeping  for 
three  weeks.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  furnished  a  man  for 
instruction  with  the  Avool-demonstration  car  containing  a  wool  ex- 
hibit  prepared  by  that  bureau,  and  furnished  the  State  a  cheese  in¬ 
structor  for  part  time. 


SURVEY. 

Increased  coordination  of  all  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  State 
and  effective  team  work  have  resulted  from  common  effort  in  meeting 
the  problems  arising  with  the  Avar.  The  assistance  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  in  acting  as  emergency  demonstration  agents  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  without  county  agents  for  the  stimulation  of  larger  food  produc¬ 
tion  Avas  particularly  helpful.  The  work  of  the  county  agents  in 
the  organization  of  the  gopher-poisoning  campaign,  in  securing 
horses  for  the  War  Department,  and  in  organizing  farm-loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  Avell  as  in  encouraging  increased  crop  production,  showed 
their  grasp  of  local  problems  and  the  Aralue  of  their  leadership  in 
time  of  war.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  employment  of  county 
home-demonstration  agents,  Avhose  services  should  be  peculiarly 
valuable  in  a  State  of  great  distances  where  it  is  difficult  for  State 
extension  workers  to  secure  personal  contact  Avitli  the  many  isolated 
farm  homes.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  more  than  doubled  in  size 
and  scope  and  the  record  of  the  potato  clubs  shows  their  very  con¬ 
siderable  economic  achievement  and  their  importance  as  a  factor  in 
increased  food  production. 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

C.  W.  Pugsley,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — Little  change  was  made  in  the 
extension  organization  and  in  the  duties  and  relationships  of  the 
principal  offices  of  the  extension  service.  Practically  no  change  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  relationship  to  other  parts  of  the  university  or  to  other 
State  institutions.  The  director  of  extension  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  council  of  defense  and  secured  much  assistance  from 
that  body  in  the  organization  of  counties  for  permanent  extension 
work.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  extension  workers 
by  giving  them  a  better  understanding  of  what  each  was  attempting 
to  accomplish,  monthly  conferences  were  held. 

Publications. — During  the  year  19  regular  extension  publications 
were  used,  with  a  total  of  164  pages  and  a  total  edition  of  131,000 
copies.  Of  this  number  8  were  bulletins;  2,  emergency  bulletins;  6, 
circulars  of  instruction  for  bo}^s’  and  girls’  club  work;  and  3  were 
leaflets  on  the  organization  of  extension  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  information  service  was  established, 
known  as  “War  Emergency  Bulletins.”  Twenty-five  of 'these  bulle¬ 
tins  were  issued,  dealing  with  the  production  and  conservation  of 
foods  and  food  crops.  The  agricultural  editor  also  edited  the  Exten¬ 
sion  News  Service,  which  went  to  about  700  .papers  circulating  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  to  about  1,300  individuals. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $29,  645.  80 

Smith-Lever,  State _  19,  645.  SO 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  14,  368.  91 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  3,  111.  97 

Bureau  of  Markets _  400.  00 

College _ _  7,  950.  00 

State  appropriations _  7, 144.  09 

County _  15,  000.  00 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  61,  350.  00 


Total _ 15S,  616.  57 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools, 
dairying,  agricultural  engineering,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and 
horticulture.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent 
work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management 
demonstrations,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  and  marketing. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  9;  June  30,  1917,  8.  The  work  in  the  State  was  supervised 
by  a  county-agent  leader.  Schools  of  instruction  were  held  to  fa- 
maliarize  the  agents  and  organizers  with  the  methods  of  organizing 
and  using  the  farm-bureau  type  of  organization.  Seven  counties  re¬ 
ported  a  total  membership  of  1,938  "persons  in  farm  bureaus.  Two 
counties  employed  assistant  agents. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  during  1917  are  the  following: 
Fifty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  corn  were  planted,  with  tested 
seed  and  1,828  farmers  were  induced  to  treat  seed  oats  for  smut,  re¬ 
sulting  in  39,580  acres  being  planted  with  treated  seed;  3,838  acres 
of  potatoes  were  planted  with  treated  seed  by  271  farmers.  A  special 
effort  was  made  to  control  live-stock  diseases;  16,144  animals  were 
treated  for  blackleg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agents,  who  also  assisted 
in  vaccinating  16,011  hogs  for  cholera. 

Special  campaigns  were  conducted  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock 
production  to  meet  war  conditions.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  25,222  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  and 
6.100  bushels  of  seed  corn  were  secured  for  farmers.  As  a  result  of 
the  campaign  4,350  additional  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted  and  the 
production  was  increased  more  than  250,000  bushels;  128,800  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  wheat,  principally  winter  wheat,  were  sown;  and  the 
acreage  in  beans  was  increased  3,020  acres  and  the  production  16,250 
bushels.  In  order  to  help  the  farmers  secure  farm  credit,  assistance 
was  given  in  organizing  11  farm-loan  associations.  Eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  farm  laborers  were  secured  through  the  agents’  offices 
for  farmers.  The  farmers’  exchanges  and  purchasing  and  marketing 
associations,  organized  with  the  assistance  of  the  agents,  did  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  business  and  saved  the  farmers  $7,800. 

The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  245  definite  demonstra¬ 
tions,  involving  144  acres  of  crops  and  nearly  15,000  live  stock.  In 
doing  the  work  they  made  4,160  farm  visits,  received  13,080  calls  at 
their  offices,  and  arranged  for  and  took  part  in  518  meetings,  attended 
by  20,080  persons. 

Home  economics. — The  State-wide  extension  work  was  in  charge 
of  a  leader  and  five  assistants.  The  work  included  short  courses,  pre¬ 
liminary  county-agent  work,  and  farmers’  institutes.  Thirty-five 
short  courses  were  held,  with  an  average  of  75  at  each  school.  Ses- 
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sions  of  short  courses  and  institutes  were  attended  by  17,221.  The 

%>  * 

short  courses  have  been  outlined  to  cover  progressive  work  for  a  five- 
year  period,  each  course  including  work  with  food,  clothing,  or 
household  administration.  To  demonstrate  the  kind  of  work  a 
county  home-demonstration  agent  could  do  with  rural  women,  one 
assistant  spent  three  months  in  five  counties,  visiting  regularly  groups 
of  women,  who  were  later  organized  into  clubs.  The  extension  work 
with  rural  women’s  clubs  particularly  was  successful  and  has  paved 
the  way  for  resident  agents.  Information  regarding  better-baby 
week  was  sent  to  175  communities. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  summer’s  emergency  work  was  food 
preservation.  The  campaign  opened  with  t  raining ‘schools  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  for  qualified  students  at  the  college  of  agriculture, 
at  State  normal  schools,  and  at  the  Curtis  School  of  Agriculture. 
These  workers  held  45  training  schools  at  33  places,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  2,150.  Each  woman  was  pledged  to  teach  the  cold-pack 
method  of  canning  in  her  own  community,  to  keep  records  of  attend¬ 
ance,  and  to  secure  reports  of  work  done  in  her  territory.  One  vol¬ 
unteer  reached  998  women.  Because  of  the  can  shortage,  special 
attention  was  given  to  drying.  A  striking  outgrowth  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  establishment  of  five  community  drying  plants.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,500  bushels  of  material  were 
dried  at  these  plants  during  the  season,  the  idea  took  so  well  that  none 
of  the  plants  was  large  enough  to  handle  the  materials  brought  to  it. 
These  community  drying  plants  attracted  nation-wide  attention  and 
have  been  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  910,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

General  conservation  work  was  presented  by  means  of  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  at  State  assemblies  and  conferences  and  State  and 
county  fairs.  At  the  State  fair  17,000  women  were  reached,  and 
7,000  at  7  county  fairs.  Work  lasting  from  2  to  5  da  vs  was  given 
at  10  teachers’  institutes,  where  conferences  were  held  with  teachers 
who  wished  to  start  the  serving  of  hot  lunches  in  rural  schools.  In 
the  first  Food  Administration  pledge  card  campaign  between  50,000 
and  60,000  women  were  enrolled  by  the  extension  service. 

Two  home-demonstration  agents  were  at  work  in  counties  before 
emergency  funds  were  available,  and  two  others  were  employed  later. 
A  State  leader  and  five  assistants  gave  their  attention  to  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  a  temporary  measure  the  State  was  districted  with  the 
intention  of  transferring  the  district  agents  to  counties  as  soon  as 
these  could  be  organized  to  support  the  work.  A  school  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  college  for  these  agents.  In  one  county  (Custer) 
the  interest  of  the  women  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agent  before  the  county  was  ready  for  an  agricultural  agent. 
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City  home- demonstration  work  was  started  in  Lincoln  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1917.  The  urban  home-demonstration  agent  in  Lincoln  not 
only  gave  demonstrations  personally  but  she  enlisted  the  volunteer 
help  of  city  women  who  were  trained  in  home  economics  and  worked 
in  cooperation  with  the  educational  agencies  and  the  women’s  clubs. 
Food  and  clothing  conservation  was  promoted  by  demonstrations 
and  exhibits.  A  successful  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  fuel 
was  planned  by  the  urban  home-demonstration  agent  in  cooperation 
with  the  fuel  administrators,  physicians,  engineers,  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  of  heating  and  cooking  equipment.  A  school  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  arranged  to  train  volunteers  to  carry  the  information  to 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  dub  work  was  conducted  under 
seven  subject-matter  projects  by  six  "cooperative  club  leaders  em¬ 
ployed  permanently  on  cooperative  funds  and  one  leader  employed 
temporarily  on  cooperative  funds.  There  were  also  2,500  unpaid 
volunteer  leaders  who  assisted  in  the  work  in  their  local  communities. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  club  leaders  an  enrollment  of  11,366  boys 
and  girls  was  secured,  of  whom  4,335  reported  the  production  of 
$75,365.66  worth  of  products  at  a  cost  of  $16,114.75.  During  the 
year  the  club  leaders  conducted  2,000  canning  demonstrations,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  26,000  club  members,  women  and  men.  Three 
hundred  field  demonstrations,  20  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  50  club 
exhibits  were  also  held. 

The  junior  work  gave  attention  to  the  stimulation  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  preservation  of  surplus  products.  One  of  the 
special  campaigns  was  the  raising  of  war  gardens.  Forty-six  towns 
were  induced  to  hire  paid  supervisors  for  this  work.  In  these  centers 
alone  there  was  an  enrollment  of  6,000  boys  and  girls  and  3,000 
children  who  were  under  10  years  of  age,  who  were  growing  gardens 
but  who  were  not  required  to  keep  records.  According  to  reports 
received  the  average  production  of  a  child’s  garden  was  worth  about 
$8.  Special  emphasis  was  given  at  these  garden  centers  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  canning  and  drying  the  surplus  products.  There  were  23,255 
quarts  of  fruit  and  24,313  quarts  of  vegetables  put  up  for  home  use 
by  mother-daughter  clubs  and  9,635  quarts  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  and  soups  put  up  by  other  canning  clubs.  The  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  produced  and  the  value  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  canned 
resulted  in  an  estimated  net  profit  of  $50,485.91  to  the  State.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above,  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  dried 
for  winter  use. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 
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Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Club 

mem¬ 

bers 

report¬ 

ing 

results. 

Tlats  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost 

Corn . 

100 

60 

636 

1.53 
766 
2, 445 
175 

63  acres . 

2,438  bushels.. 
2,761  bushels.. 
3,243  chicks; 
10,425  dozen 
eggs. 

17,022  pounds. 
9,635  quarts... 
47,568  quarts.. 
1,000  garments 

$2,  730. 00 
2, 803. 00 
4, 277. 00 

4,097.00 
15, 697. 66 
44,361.00 
1,400.00 

$1,286.00 

1,126.00 

1,043.00 

2, 687. 00 
1,162. 75 
8,410.00 
400. 00 

Potato . 

20  acres . 

Poultry . 

Pork  an  1  crop . 

Home  canning . . 

4,500  fowls . 

119  pigs . 

Mother-daughter  canning . 

Garment  making . 

Total . 

4,335 

75, 365. 66 

16,114.75 

Total  club  enrollment.  11,366. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — During  the  year  eight  coun¬ 
ties  conducted  farm-management  demonstration  work.  Special  work 
was  done  in  teaching  farmers  to  study  their  business  through  simple 
farm  accounts;  286  farmers  were  assisted  by  the  county  agents  and 
farm-management  demonstrators  in  starting  accounts.  Farm-analy¬ 
sis  records  were  taken  on  167  farms.  These  and  73  other  records 
taken  the  previous  year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally 
discussed  with  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work,  33  farmers  modified  the  management  of  their  farms 
with  the  view  of  increasing  their  labor  income. 

Extension  schools. — Twenty-two  extension  schools  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  only  eight  of  them  being  in  places  where  schools  had 
been  previously  held.  The  general  plan  of  the  schools  was  the  same 
as  in  1915-16. 

Dairying. — Supervision  was  given  four  cow-testing  associations, 
involving  52  herds  of  810  cows.  One  new  association  was  organized. 
Individual  farmers  were  assisted  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
cattle,  the  construction  of  buildings  and  silos,  the  planning  of  ra¬ 
tions,  and  in  herd  management,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  to 
their  neighbors.  Farmers  were  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  15  car¬ 
loads  of  cattle,  worth  $27,225.  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  FTnited  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  engineering . — The  work  consisted  in  furnishing  plans 
and  advice  to  farmers  and  county  agents  for  the  construction  of 
farm  buildings  and  the  installation  of  farm  machinery ;  16  weeks 
were  spent  in  instruction  at  extension  schools. 

Agronomy. — Through  a  general  survey  of  farm  crop  conditions, 
the  specialist  concludes  that  the  chief  problems  needing  extension 
effort  are  sand  blowing,  the  care  of  pastures  and  meadows,  and 
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alfalfa  growing.  The  specialist  assisted  county  agents  in  three 
county  tours. 

N 

Animal  husbandry . — In  cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  the 
specialist  conducted  12  cattle-feeding  demonstrations,  4  hog-feeding 
demonstrations,  4  hog-management  demonstrations,  4  calf-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrations,  and  53  demonstrations  in  butchering  and  meat 
cutting.  Instruction  was  given  at  10  extension  schools  and  40  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes.  A  total  of  135  meetings,  with  13,169  in  attendance, 
were  instructed.  The  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  State's  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Horticulture.— There  were  55  orchard-pruning  and  orchard-man¬ 
agement  demonstrations  and  a  few  in  grape  pruning.  In  five  of 
these  orchards  there  was  follow-up  slimmer  spraying  on  fruit  to  be 
exhibited  at  county  fairs  in  the  fall.  Some  fruit  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  work  was  done,  also  some  cooperative  work  in  home  orchards 
with  the  county  agents.  In  the  gardening  work  1,155  people  were 
reached  by  means  of  meetings,  conferences,  farm  visits,  and  demon¬ 
strations. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Marketing. — This  project  was  inaugurated  during  the  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  is  too  recent  to  show  definite  results.  Ten  weeks 
were  spent  in  instruction  at  extension  schools.  Marketing  problems 
were  discussed  with  audiences  aggregating  7,220  persons. 


SURVEY. 

The  State  council  of  defense,  of  which  the  director  of  extension 
was  a  member,  gave  material  assistance  in  promoting  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  counties  for  permanent  extension  work.  Though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  county  agents  showed  no  gain,  those  employed  increased  their 
efficiency  through  the  better  organization  of  farm  bureaus,  and  made 
an  enviable  record  in  stimulating  greater  crop  production.  The 
organization  of  local  farm-women’s  clubs  resulted  in  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  county  home-demonstration  agents;  and,  in  one  case,  the 
women  of  a  countv  secured  a  home-demonstration  agent  before  there 
was  organized  county-agent  work.  The  successful  operation  of 
several  community  drying  plants  was  one  of  Nebraska’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  new  methods  of  food  conservation  necessitated  by  the 
war.  The  encouragement  of  the  towns  to  employ  supervisors  for 
war-garden  clubs  enlisted  a  small  army  of  patriotic  boys  and  girls, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  come  under  the  influence  of  club  work. 
As  in  other  States,  the  noteworthy  achievement  of  the  junior  exten- 
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sion  work  in  food  production  and  conservation  was  largely  a  result 
of  the  remarkable  enlistment  of  volunteer  leaders  of  local  clubs.  The 
Nebraska  extension  service  has  been  particularly  successful  in  fur¬ 
nishing  information  to  meet  the  many  agricultural  problems  inci¬ 
dental  to  war  conditions,  both  through  the  publication  of  literature, 
and  through  its  news  service.  The  extension  division  has  a  clear 
grasp  of  its  field  and  Is  effectively  meeting  its  increased  responsi¬ 
bility. 

NEVADA. 

Agricultural  Extension  Division,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

C.  A.  Nokckoss,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — The  organization  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  and  its  relations  with  the  State,  the  college,  and  the  local 
institutes  has  remained  unchanged.  The  legislature,  in  March,  1911, 
passed  acts  creating  the  southern  Nevada  agricultural  board,  and  the 
northern  Nevada  agricultural  board.  Under  these  acts,  provision 
was  made  for  State  appropriations  for  cooperative  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension  work  in  Clark  and  Elko  Counties.  A  local 
board  was  appointed  in  each  county,  by  the  governor,  to  have  charge 
of  the  work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  extension  director  of  all 
appointments,  project  work,  and  budgets.  The  board  was  organized 
in  May,  1917,  and  county  agents  were  assigned  to  the  two  counties. 
The  extension  staff,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  consisted  of  the  director, 
who  also  acted  as  county-agent  leader;  a  State  leader  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  club  work;  a  State  leader  in  dairy  work;  a  field  agent  in 
animal  diseases;  two  district  club  leaders;  two  district  county  agents, 
and  a  secretary. 

Publications. — During  the  year  G  bulletins,  totaling  81  pages  and 
24,500  copies;  5  leaflets,  totaling  20  pages  and  12,000  copies;  2  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  News,  totaling  15,000  copies  ;  and 
3  circulars,  totaling  20,000  copies,  were  published. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 


Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 

Smitli-Lever,  State _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  fanners'  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

College _ 

State  appropriations _ 


$11,  527.  06 

1,  527.  06 

2,  027.  03 
2,  200.  00 
1,  500.  00 
5,  890.  07 
1,  821.  84 


Total 


26,  493.  06 
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Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  control  of  animal  diseases,  dairying,  and  extension  spe¬ 
cialists.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work, 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  dairying,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

smith-levee  projects. 


County -agent  work. — County-agent  work  was  not  begun  in  the 
State  until  September,  191G.  On  dyne  30,  1917,  two  district  agents 
were  covering  six  counties.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  director,  who  acted  as  county-agent  leader.  Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  plans  were  made  for  the  employing  of  more 
agents,  and  following  the  passage  of  the  emergency  food-production 
bill,  six  agents  were  appointed.  The  agriculturist  on  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project  of  the  United  States  Declamation  Service  also  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  work. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  in  1917  were  the  following :  Three 
hundred  and  four  acres  of  alfalfa  and  100  acres  of  clover  were  sown 
at  the  suggestion  of  agents,  and  500  acres  of  clover  were  plowed 
under  for  soil  improvement.  To  encourage  live-stock  improvement 
one  breeders’  association  was  organized,  25  registered  bulls  were  se¬ 
cured  at  the  suggestions  of  agents,  and  334  animals  were  treated  for 
blackleg. 


The  agents  encouraged  farmers  to  increase  their  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  production,  and  as  a  result  200  additional  acres  of  beans  were 
planted  and  the  production  increased  3,500  bushels,  and  more  than 
1,000  additional  calves  were  raised.  Twelve  thousand  bushels  of  seed 
wheat,  and  330  laborers  were  secured  for  farmers  through  the  agents’ 
offices.  Two  hundred  persons  were  assisted  in  home  gardening. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  1,405  visits  to  farmers  and  took 
part  in  55  meetings,  attended  by  1,656  persons. 

Home  economics. — Prior  to -duty  1,  1917,  one  home-economics  spe¬ 
cialist  divided  her  time  between  meeting  the  needs  of  the  farm 
women  and  in  guiding  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  activities.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  worker  to  discover  how  the  burden  of  rural  women  in  a 
sparsely  settled  State  might  be  lightened  b}^  remodeling  kitchens  and 
providing  labor-saving  equipment.  She  taught  the  women  farm 
home  sanitation,  the  principles  of  good  health,  the  proper  care  of 
infants  and  children,  home  care  of  the  sick,  food  preparation,  preser¬ 
vation,  and  conservation.  During  the  year  23  lectures  were  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of  1,548.  Personal 
visits  to  homes  numbered  778.  Twenty-five  demonstrations  were 
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given  in  cocking,  canning,  and  serving,  with  an  attendance  of  343. 
Two  home-economics  extension  schools  were  conducted,  with  an 
attendance  of  592.  On  war-emergency  funds  a  State  leader  and 
three  county  home-demonstration  agents  were  provided,  and  a  new 
program  of  demonstration  work  was  outlined.  This  program  dealt 
with  food  conservation,  canning  and  drying  campaigns  being  carried 
on  over  the  State.  One  county  reported  over  5,000  quarts  of  tomatoes 
canned  by  housewives  for  home  use.  The  greater  part  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  represented  a  saving  of  surplus. 

Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  work  was  conducted  under  10  sub¬ 
ject-matter  projects  by  four  club  leaders,  employed  cooperatively  for 
entire  time,  and  four  leaders  employed  temporarily  on  cooperative 
funds.  In  addition,  21  volunteer  leaders  assisted  in  the  work  in  their 
respective  communities.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  clubs  were  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,454  club  members,  who  reported 
products  valued  at  $7,771.35  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,441.22. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  club  groups  and  75  per  cent  of  the  club 
members  enrolled  were  engaged  in  this  work  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  plan  of  club  work  in  Nevada  anticipates  a  close  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  rural-school  system,  which  is  being  developed  under  a 
general  understanding  between  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  director  of  extension. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  y iris'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Home  garden . 

55 

341 

8,520  square 

$3,410.  00 

$682. 00 

rods. 

[775  chicks . 

] 

31 

155  fowls . 

•jl,0S5  dozen 

l  1,015.25 

930. 00 

1  eggs. 

7 

11 

11  animals . 

5,500 pounds. . 

660. 00 

185. 00 

T* or l z  ft n H  cv rm  .......... 

18 

20 

23  animals . 

3,450 pounds.  . 

621.  00 

296.  00 

7 

24 

36  lambs . 

259. 20 

230.  40 

3 

8 

160  animals _ 

6 

50 

1,200  quarts, 

279.  75 

111.75 

25  glasses 

jelly. 

36 

62 

404  pieces . 

398. 15 

271.35 

25 

200 

15,168  pieces.. . 

1,128.  00 

754.  72 

Tntftl 

186 

747 

7, 771.  35 

3,441.22 

Total  club  enrollment,  2,454. 


Animal- disease  control. — This  project  was  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  veterinary  control  service  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  extension  work.  The  means  of  con- 
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trol  have  been  along  the  lines  of  education,  demonstrations,  and 
actual  field  operations,  which  have  gradually  overcome  skepticism, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice.  One  hundred  and  two  herds  of  6,587 
animals  were  vaccinated  for  anthrax;  27  animals  in  3  herds  were 
vaccinated  for  blackleg;  51  herds  were  treated  for  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia,  3,947  cattle  being  vaccinated  and  5  given  serum  treatment; 
30  herds  of  861  cattle  were  tested  for  tuberculosis;  2  herds  of  111 
animals  were  vaccinated  for  strangles;  and  23  herds,  including  58 - 
hogs,  were  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera.  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  of 
horses,  rabies,  and  glanders  also  received  attention.  One  flock  of 
177  birds  was  treated  for  epitheliosis  or  “  bighead,”  and  38  flocks 
of  3,870  birds  were  treated  for  fowl  cholera.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  were  visited  during  the  year,  involving  16,166  miles 
of  travel.  Owing  to  the  scattered  population  the  work  was  neces¬ 
sarily  chiefly  with  individuals  in  response  to  requests  for  help. 

Dairying. — One  cow-testing  association,  involving  30  herds  of  623 
cows,  was  organized.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  5  pure-bred  bulls  and  21  pure-bred  cows,  and  in  the 
erection  of  3  barns,  2  milk  houses,  and  1  silo — the  first  in  southern 
Nevada.  One  dairy  association  was  organized.  The  monthly  scor¬ 
ing  of  creamery  butter  was  continued  and  8  of  the  9  creameries  in 
the  State  participated.  Two  cheese-making  demonstrations  and  6 
dairy  demonstrations  were  given.  The  system  of  certification  of  high 
producing  cows  was  continued,  and  dairymen  have  found  that  these 
certificates  increase  the  selling  value  of  their  cows.  Fifteen  grad¬ 
uates  for  the  four-month  course  for  boys  tested  herds  throughout  the 
State.  Three  hundred  and  five  farms  were  visited  and  40  meetings 
were  addressed  with  an  attendance  of  1,033  people.  This  work  in¬ 
volved  11,667  miles  of  travel.  This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Specialists. — The  staff  of  the  college  of  agriculture  continued  to 
give  such  assistance  with  special  meetings  and  field  work  as  their 
college  duties  permitted. 

Other  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. — A  cooperative  understanding  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  whereby  the  work  of  the  agriculturist  of 
the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project,  comprising  most  of  the  farm 
area  of  Churchill  County,  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  general  county- 
agent  work.  A  cooperative  understanding  was  entered  into  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
whereby  the  National  Forest  supervisor  and  seven  foresters  are  to 
cooperate  in  agricultural  extension  within  their  districts. 
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SURVEY. 

The  inauguration  of  county-agent  work  with  State  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  with  a  definite  plan  for  its  expansion  as  a  war-emergency 
measure  will  make  possible  an  organization  of  extension  work  which 
can  more  effectively  reach  the  scattered  population  with  its  varied 
local  problems.  The  extension  specialist  in  home  economics  had 
studied  the  pressing  needs  of  rural  women  in  a  sparsely  settled  State 
and  was  prepared  to  expand  the  work  so  as  to  give  them  more  assist¬ 
ance  in  meeting  their  home  problems  arising  from  war  conditions. 
Extension  work  in  animal-disease  control  continued  to  be  the  out¬ 
standing  State-wide  project.  With  the  assistance  of  county  agents, 
this  work  should  be  even  more  successful  in  educating  stockmen  in 
the  prevention  of  disease.  The  cooperative  relations  established  with 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  for 
securing  a  correlation  of  the  extension  activities  of  their  local  em- 
ployees,  should  enable  these  agencies  to  render  a  much. more  effective 
extension  service  to  the  sections  concerned. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Division  of  Extension  Work.  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Durham. 


J.  C.  Kendall,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — There  was  no  change  in  the 
general  plan  of  organization  from  that  of  previous  years.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  experiment  station  is  also  director  of  the  division  of  ex¬ 
tension  work. 

Publications. — Seventeen  publications  with  a  total  of  09  pages  and 
487,000  copies,  and  one  reprint  of  4*2  pages  and  5,000  copies,  were 
issued  during  the  year.  The  mailing  list  includes  about  11,000  names. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917: 


Smith-Lever,  Federal - 

Smith-Lever, (  State - - - - - 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work-1 _ _ _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

College - - - - - 

State  appropriations - 

County  - - - - - - - - 

Other  sources  within  the  State - 


$13,  911.  34 
3.  911.  34 

S,  943.  34 
400.  00 
1,  778.  90 
300.  00 
9,  300.  00 
16,  004.  74 


Total _ _ _  54,  549.  72 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  farm-manage- 
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ment  demonstrations,  dairying,  orchard  demonstrations,  and  vege¬ 
table  gardening.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County- 
agent  work,  home  economics,  farm-management  demonstrations,  and 
poultry  husbandry. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County -ngent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  8;  June  30,  1917,  9.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county- 
agent  leader.  Every  county  in  the  State  has  an  active  farm-bureau 
association,  the  total  membership  of  farm  bureaus  being  3,151. 
During  the  year  the  State  legislature  removed  the  $1,200  limit  on 
the  amount  counties  can  appropriate  for  extension  work  and  all 
counties  made  substantial  appropriations  for  the  next  two  years. 
Most  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have  been  mapped  by  communities 
and  the  location  of  major  lines  of  work  indicated. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  during  the  year  were  the  following: 
One  hundred  and  eighty-four  farmers  tested  their  seed  corn  for  ger¬ 
mination,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  620  acres  in  the  acreage  planted 
with  tested  seed;  287  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  for  the 
control  of  potato  diseases ;  203  acres  of  soy  beans  were  raised  by  130 
farmers  at  suggestion  of  the  agents;  and  132  farmers  followed 
methods  recommended  in  pruning,  spraying,  and  other  care  of  fruit 
trees.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  live-stock  improvement. 
Seven  cow-testing  associations  and  one  breeders’  association  were 
organized.  Records  were  kept  in  these  associations  of  4,091  cows 
and  550  were  eliminated  as  unprofitable.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
with  the  cow-testing  association,  213  farmers  were  persuaded  to 
adopt  balanced  rations  for  their  herds,  35  registered  bulls  and  107 
registered  cows  were  secured,  and  191  animals  were  tested  for 
tuberculosis.  To  bring  about  increased  production  by  soil  improve¬ 
ment,  155  farmers  were  encouraged  to  add  acid  phosphate  or  lime- 
rock  phosphate  to  barnyard  manure,  and  175  farmers  were  induced 
To  mix  370  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  at  home.  The  agents  tested 
the  soil  on  188  farms  for  acidity,  and  865  tons  of  lime  were  used  at 
their  suggestion.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  farmers  were  induced 
to  keep  farm  accounts  and  156  farmers  modified  their  plans  of  farm 
management,  the  need  having  been  shown  them  in  part  by  farm 
accounts  and  farm-analysis  records.  The  agents  assisted  in  organiz¬ 
ing  19  farmers’  exchanges  and  purchasing  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tions,  which  did  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  business  with  a  saving 
of  $12,442  to  the  farmers.  Agents  also  arranged  for  and  supervised 
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562  definite  demonstrations,  involving  553  acres  of  crops  and  551 
head  of  live  stock. 

Special  campaigns  were  also  conducted  to  increase  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  production.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  farmers  were  assisted 
in  securing  seed  oats,  290  farmers  in  securing  seed  corn,  and  752 
farmers  in  securing  7,765  bushels  of  seed  potatoes.  Three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  additional  acres  of  potatoes  were  raised,  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  more  than  200,000  bushels;  and  1,727  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  beans  were  raised,  increasing  the  production  14,590 
bushels.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  home  gardening,  and  963  farmers  received  information  re¬ 
garding  the  storing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  canning  demonstrations,  exclusive  of  club  work,  were 
held  for  women,  and  as  a  result  56,500  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  canned. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  5,620  visits  to  farmers,  gave 
information  to  6,342  persons  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  849 
meetings,  attended  by  44,140  persons. 

Home  economics. — On  January  1,  1917,  the  State-wide  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  worker,  whose  attention  was  given  mainly  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foods  and  cookery.  Work  was  conducted  through  clubs,  home 
visits,  and  in  a  few  instances  through  local  leaders  trained  to  give 
demonstrations.  Two  counties  were  organized  for  permanent  home- 
demonstration  work  at  this  time  also.  During  the  past  summer  the 
college,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  public  safety  committee,  em¬ 
ployed  31  home-economics  teachers  in  a  6-week  food  campaign. 
These  workers  received  1  week's  training  at  the  State  agricultural 
college.  Through  the  resignation  of  the  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
State-wide  work,  the  supervision  of  all  women’s  extension  work  in 
the  State  was  handled  by  the  head  of  the  home-economics  depart¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  with  the  women’s  committee  of  the  State  council 
of  national  defense.  On  December  31,  1917,  the  home-demonstration 
staff  numbered  six  county  agents,  five  district  agents,  and  one  urban 
agent. 

Urban  home-demonstration  work  in  the  State  was  done  by  three 
agents,  one  resident  in  Manchester,  and  two  dividing  their  time  among 
several  cities  in  two  districts,  including  Concord  and  Portsmouth. 
Demonstrations  for  organized  groups  have  been  given  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  reach  the  large  foreign  population  in  industrial 
centers. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — A  State  leader,  3  assistant  State 
leaders,  and  78  volunteer  leaders  supervised  the  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work.  Seventy-three  club  groups  were  organized  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  2,470  members,  who  reported  products  to  the  value  of 
85104° — 19 - 19 
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$13,364.09,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $7,641.18.  The  club  leaders  con¬ 
ducted  78  canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,941, 
also  32  field  demonstrations,  24  club  fairs  and  festivals,  6  leadership¬ 
training  schools,  and  24  local  county  and  State  club  exhibits.  They 
visited  2,164  club  plats  during  the  year.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  club 
members  had  done  work  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  table  following  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  a)id  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden . 
Sweet  corn . .  - 
Poultry . 


Pork  and  crop. 
Canning . 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 


Members 

reporting 

results. 


Garment  making. 
Total . 


54 


19 


35 

173 

147 

24 

20 

29 

339 


66 


833 


Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 


8.77  acres . 

19.3  acres _ 

901  square  rods 


117  fowls. 


33  pigs 


Product. 


Amount. 


364.5  bushels. . 
3,588  bushels .  - 


2 ,009  dozen  ears 
563  chicks,  812 
dozen  eggs. 
5,691  pounds . . 
10,966  quarts, 
304  glasses 
jelly- 

218  pieces .... 


Estimated 

value. 


$794.  78 
5,381.88 
1,027.42 
281. 28 
683.  74 

1,047.53 
4,061.  29 


151.  95 


13,  429.  87 


Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 


$558. 15 
2,595.53 
602. 86 
128.  77 
437. 38 

907.84 

1,245.08 


165. 57 


7,  641. 18 


Total  club  enrollment,  2,470. 


Farm-management  demonstrations . — During  the  year  the  farm- 
management  demonstrator  devoted  his  full  time  in  eight  counties 
teaching:  farmers  how  to  study  their  business.  Five  hundred  and 
nine  farmers  began  doing  this  by  starting  simple  farm  accounts. 
Practically  all  the  farm-account  books  placed  were  kept  throughout 
the  year.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  165  farms.  These 
and  31  other  records  taken  the  previous  year  were  returned  and  dis¬ 
cussed  personally  with  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management 
demonstration  work,  156  farmers  changed  their  management  in  order 
to  increase  their  labor  incomes. 

Dairying. — Supervision  of  12  active  cow-testing  associations,  in¬ 
volving  317  herds  of  4,790  cows,  was  continued.  One  new  association 
was  organized.  This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Orchard  and  vegetable-garden  demonstrations. — The  work  of  these 
projects  was  interrupted  by  the  resignations  of  the  specialists  in 
charge,  and  the  projects  were  later  discontinued. 

SURVEY. 

With  a  farm  bureau  and  countv  agent  in  every  county  and  with 
State  legislation  permitting  ample  financial  support,  New  Hampshire 
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now  1ms  a  State-wide  organization  for  extension  work.  Cooperation 
with  the  State  committee  on  public  safety  has  been  of  value  in  war 
campaigns  for  larger  production  and  conservation  of  food.  As  in 
other  States,  the  work  of  several  departments  was  interrupted  by 
changes  of  personnel.  The  work  of  the  cow-testing  associations  has 
had  a  large  influence  upon  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State,  and  they 
have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  extension  work.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers’  exchanges  and  marketing  associations  by  the 
county  agents  has  resulted  in  a  decided  economy  upon  a  considerable 
volume  of  business. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Extension  Division  of  tlie  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment 

Station,  New  Brunswick. 

Alva  Agee,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  has  been,  no  material 
change  in  the  extension  organization,  the  duties  and  relationships  of 
principal  officers  remaining  as  formerly  reported.  The  director  of 
extension  was  assisted  by  a  State  leader  and  assistant  State  leader, 
who  are  in  charge  of  county  farm  demonstration;  a  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists  that  are  responsible  directly  to  the  director  of  extension,  but 
work  in  closest  relations  with  subject-matter  departments;  and  a 
home-economics  leader  and  a  boys’  and  girls’  club  leader,  who  has 
assistant  State  leaders.  There  was  no  change  in  relations  to  the 
State  institutions.  The  State  department  of  agriculture  has  turned 
the  farmers’  institute  work  over  to  the  division  of  extension,  and, 
likewise,  all  educational  work  with  county  boards  of  agriculture. 
The  staff  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  and  that  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  extension  work  were  in  closest  harmony.  The  division  of 
extension  formed  such  cooperative  arrangements  wdth  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  that  the  vocational  school  director  of 
Atlantic  County  became  the  county  farm  demonstrator  for  that  county. 
The  public-school  system  cooperated  closely  with  the  State  club  leader 
in  the  conduct  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  The  division  of  exten¬ 
sion  cooperated  with  the  State  department  of  labor  in  the  placing  of 
labor  on  farms. 

Publications. — Three  bulletins  with  a  total  of  114  pages,  7  circu¬ 
lars,  2  leaflets,  11  numbers  of  the  F arm  Demonstration  Exchange, 
and  52  News  Letters  were  published  during  the  year.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  published  in  very  large  editions 
three  bulletins  on  Canning  and  Drying,  Food  Preparation,  and  Home 
Gardens,  prepared  by  the  extension  service. 
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Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 

CD 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith  Lever,  Federal _ $24,  032.  9* 

Smitli-Lever,  State _  14,  032.  99 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  8,  99S.  72 

State  appropriations _  10,  794.  67 

County _  19,173.38 

Other  sources  within  the  States _  600.  00 


Total _  77,  632.  75 


Smith-Lever  funds  have  been  used  in  support  of  the  following 
projects:  Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work,  agronomy,  fruit  growing,  market  gardening, 
poultry  husbandry,  and  dairying.  Funds  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  proj¬ 
ects:  County-agent  work,  home  economics,  and  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

S  M ITH  -  LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  11;  June  30,  1917,  10.  Work  was  temporarity  discontinued  in 
-  one  county.  A  county-agent  leader  supervised  the  work. 

Among  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  agents  during  1917  were 
the  following:  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  farmers  followed  sug¬ 
gestions  of  agents  in  growing  potatoes  on  1,003  acres;  considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  production  of  more  legumes,  both  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding  and  soil  improvement,  resulting  in  261  farmers  sowing 
1,709  acres  of  alfalfa ;  54  farmers  raised  493  acres  of  soy  beans  and  44 
farmers  raised  457  acres  of  cowpeas,  according  to  methods  recom¬ 
mended  ;  228  farmers  were  induced  to  follow  suggestions  in  orchard 
management,  affecting  128,258  fruit  trees;  4  cow-testing  associations 
were  organized,  and  2,986  cows  were  under  test,  resulting  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  204  cows  as  unprofitable.  The  agents  vaccinated  813  hogs 
for  cholera;  129  farmers  used  785  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
791  acres  of  hay  land  were  top-dressed  as  recommended.  The  agents 
tested  soil  for  acidity  on  279  farms,  1,561  tons  of  lime  were  used  at 
their  suggestion,  and  1,323  acres  of  clover  were  plowed  under  for 
soil  improvement.  The  county  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised 
1,236  demonstrations  involving  2,443  acres  of  crops  and  2,154  live 
stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  conducted  special  cam¬ 
paigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  war  needs, 
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resulting  in  1,981  additional  acres  of  corn,  2,441  additional  acres  of 
potatoes,  and  722  additional  acres  of  beans  being  produced,  thereby 
increasing  the  production  of  crops  as  follows:  Corn,  821, G50  bushels; 
potatoes,  108,192  bushels;  and  beans,  7,665  bushels.  One  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-one  farm  laborers  were  secured  for  farmers 
by  agents  or  through  their  offices,  and  167  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  1,051  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Assistance  was  given 
in  organizing  7  farm-loan  associations.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  farmers  received  information  regarding  storing  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  105,600  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  were  canned  as  a 
result  of  canning  demonstrations  arranged  primarily  for  women. 

In  doing  their  work  the  agents  made  10,071  visits  to  farms,  gave 
information  to  8,154  persons  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  2,073 
meetings,  attended  by  52,474  persons. 

The  most  far-reaching  developments  in  the  work  during  1917  wa3 
the  reorganization  of  the  county  boards  of  agriculture  on  a  com¬ 
munity  basis,  and  their  taking  over  the  local  responsibility  for 
county-agent  work.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  farm-bureau  plan 
of  having  a  working  committee  for  each  community  in  the  county. 
Although  a  membership  of  farmers  who  pledge  their  cooperation 
is  secured,  there  is  no  membership  fee;  3,157  persons  were  enrolled 
in  such  associations.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance, 
of  follow-up  work,  both  on  regular  demonstrations  and  emergency- 
work  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Home  economics. — Until  August,  1917,  a  leader  and  three  assistants 
gave  lectures  and  demonstrations  before  women’s  organizations, 
farmers’  institutes,  county  fairs,  and  other  organized  groups,  as 
requests  were  received  by  the  extension  department.  The  subjects 
presented  were  home  sanitation,  the  household  budget,  the  farm 
woman’s  income,  and  the  selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  During 
May  and  June,  127  lecture  demonstrations  on  canning  were  given, 
the  attendance  being  14,444.  The  chief  war  work  was  in  canning, 
drying,  salting,  pickling,  etc.  In  this  work  a  canning  bulletin  was 
issued  in  five  languages  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 
During  the  summer  three  counties  employed  home-demonstration 
agents.  Seven  emergency  agents  were  placed  in  counties  and  cities 
where  a  willingness  was  shown  to  bear  a  small  part  of  the  expense 
during  September  and  October,  1917.  Eight  community  canning 
centers  were  organized  in  the  State  and  thousands  of  quarts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  thus  conserved  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  wasted.  A  “  Canning  Special  ”  train  was  operated  for  two 
weeks  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the  railroads,  on  which  canning 
demonstrations  were  given  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  city  work  was  supervised  by  an  assistant  State  leader.  Work 
was  organized  in  6  cities  before  January  1,  1918.  In  each  city, 
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cooperation  was  secured  from  the  social,  religious,  and  civil  agencies. 
In  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  cities  were  divided,  volunteer 
leaders,  trained  by  the  home-demonstration  agent,  organized  clubs 
for  demonstrations  and  helped  the  club  leaders  to  direct  the  follow¬ 
up  work  in  the  homes.  Foods,  marketing,  sanitation,  and  clothing 
were  studied.  Special  demonstrations  were  given  at  factories  for 
industrial  workers. 

Boys ’  and  girls'1  club  work. — Four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members  were  enrolled  in  the  131  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 
The  products  of  the  379  members  who  submitted  complete  reports 
were  valued  at  $9,939.80  and  were  produced  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,095.88.  The  club  leaders  held  183  meetings  during  the  year,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  11,014.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  were 
meetings  of  the  clubs,  with  an  attendance  of  6,670.  Forty-six  dem- 
onstrations  in  canning,  5  drying  demonstrations,  14  in  bread  making, 
28  tireless-cooker,  6  cooking,  3  milk-and-egg,  and  15  vegetable-cook¬ 
ing,  and  37  other  demonstrations  were  given  during  the  year.  These 
154  demonstrations  were  attended  by  a  total  of  14,643  club  members, 
women  and  men.  Eighteen  club  fairs  and  festivals  were  conducted 
and  23  local  county  and  State  club  exhibits  were  held.  Three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-five  club  plats  were  visited  during  the  year. 

Although  the  club  work  included  seven  projects,  complete  reports 
were  made  for  but  two  of  them.  Ten  corn  clubs,  with  110  members, 
reported  114  acres  producing  an  estimated  crop  of  8,550  bushels,  and 
4  pork  clubs,  with  58  members  reporting,  produced  7,250  pounds  of 
pork. 

In  food  production  and  food  conservation,  an  enrollment  of  1.733 
club  members,  was  reported  in  home-garden  work,  each  of  which 
took  care  of  a  garden  containing  from  250  square  feet  to  one-half 
an  acre.  In  the  home  canning,  1,500  members  were  enrolled,  who 
canned  for  home  use  in  glass  jars  and  tin  cans  129,383  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Under  the  emergency  work  in  poultry,  439 
boys  and  girls  managed  5,000  fowls. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  county 
agricultural  agents,  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  these  different  parties  in  club  work  and  their  cooperation  in  a 
definite  plan  of  work  has  been  secured.  This  involves  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  limited  number  of  teachers  as  county  club  leaders  for  part 
time  during  the  school  year  and  for  their  entire  time  during  the 
summer  months.  In  organized  counties  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
through  a  county  leader,  who  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  leader  in  consultation  with  a  county  advisory  board,  which  will 
consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county  farm 
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demonstrator,  a  representative  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  such  other  organizations  and  such  individuals  as  the 
committee  may  invite. 

Agronomy . — Community  corn-test  demonstrations  were  made  in  7 
communities  on  31  farms  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year.  The 
number  of  strains  tested  in  a  demonstration  varied  from  8  to  17 ;  the 
lowest  variation  in  yield  was  13  bushels  per  acre  and  the  highest 
variation  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  project  is  showing  the  farmers 
that  certain  local  strains  of  corn  if  generally  planted  would  greatly 
increase  the  average  yield  in  the  community.  The  data  from  47 
farm-management  surveys  in  two  counties  was  tabulated  and  44  farm 
records  were  taken  in  Mercer  County  at  the  request  of  the  farm 
bureau. 

Soils  and  crops. — Twelve  half-acre  plats  were  established,  chiefly 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  to  demonstrate  how  poor  or  run¬ 
down  land  can  be  brought  to  a  state  of  profitable  production  without 
the  use  of  manure  or  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  These  plats  are  to  be 
improved  by  plowing  under  green-manure  crops,  such  as  cowpeas, 
rye,  and  vetch,  and  applications  of  acid  phosphate  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  The  plats  were  planted  in  corn  and  showed  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  over  100  per  cent.  Field  meetings  were  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  agent  at  three  of  the  best  plats  in  each  county  when 
the  crop  was  harvested.  Two  new  plats  were  started  this  year. 
Demonstration  plats  of  alfalfa  seed  from  different  sources  were 
planted  in  15  different  fields.  This  work  is  being  continued  by  the 
experiment  station  and  State  alfalfa  association.  Assistance  has 
been  given  several  farmers  in  laying  out  farm-drainage  systems. 

Fruit  growing. — The  work  of  this  project  was  handicapped  by  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  the  extension  specialist.  Seventy  orchard-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrations  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  agents.  These  involved  pruning,  spraying,  and  control  of 
insect  pests,  top-working,  etc.  A  survey  was  made  of  115  peach  farms 
near  Vineland.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  bureau  of  markets  in  aiding  peach  growers  to  pack  and  market 
their  crops  properly.  Packing  schools  were  held  to  train  packers. 
The  owners  of  20  peach  orchards  cooperated  in  testing  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  hydrated  lime,  and  glue  as  a  substitute  for  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  for  a  summer  spray.  The  mixture  proved  equally 
as  effective  as  the  lime-sulphur  in  the  control  of  peach  scab  and 
brown  rot.  Ninety-five  meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance  of 
3,100,  and  750  farms  were  visited. 

Market  gardening . — Particular  attention  was  given  to  encouraging 
the  planting  of  home  gardens  in  towns  and  cities.  Twelve  coopera¬ 
tors  tested  the  poisoned-bait  solution  for  the  control  of  the  onion - 
root  maggot.  Twenty-four  cooperators  were  assisted  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  disease-free  sweet  potatoes.  One  grower  secured  35f  baskets 
more  per  acre  by  this  method.  Strains  of  seed  resistant  to  the  cab¬ 
bage  yellows  were  secured  from  Wisconsin  and  distributed  to  100 
growers.  Many  of  the  growers  -found  that  this  strain  produced  well 
alongside  others  which  failed,  and  are  saving  seed  from  the  best 
plants.  A  test  of  the  strains  of  early  tomatoes  grown  in  Gloucester 
County  was  made.  The  State  was  urged  to  plant  field  beans  as  a 
war  measure  through  a  special  circular  on  u  Field  Bean  Production,” 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  was  increased  by  50,000  bushels. 
Demonstrations  were  made  in  the  control  of  the  corn  earworm  by 
spraying  and  of  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  by  the  use  of  tobacco 
dust  and  lime.  The  specialist  attended  69  meetings  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  8,476. 

Poultry  demonstrations. — Thirty-four  caponizing  demonstrations 
were  given  in  14  counties  before  361  people,  106  persons  being  taught 
by  actually  operating  on  from  1  to  10  birds.  Four  demonstrations 
in  killing  and  picking  and  18  demonstrations  in  testing  incubator 
eggs  were  held.  During  the  fall  most  of  the  specialist’s  time  was 
devoted  to  a  campaign  for  the  culling  of  nonproducing  birds,  81 
demonstrations  being  given  in  20  counties,  with  1,762  persons  present. 
Of  the  22,542  birds  gone  over,  10,668,  or  48  per  cent,  were  culled  out 
as  unprofitable.  The  culling  out  of  47  per  cent  of  7,532  of  these  birds 
reduced  production  by  but  1  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  number 
of  birds,  thus  cutting  down  the  feed  cost  practically  one-lialf.  Chick- 
raising  contests  are  being  continued.  Thirty-two  poultrymen  co¬ 
operated  in  keeping  records  of  the  cost  of  hatching  chicks  and  26 
reported  complete  records,  showing  the  average  cost  of  5,187  chicks 
to  be  $0.0778.  Eighty-eight  multiple-unit  houses  were  constructed 
according  to  plans  and  prints  furnished  by  the  specialists,  and  144 
old  poultry  houses  and  farm  buildings  were  remodeled.  Five  hundred 
and  ninety  visits  were  made  to  farmers,  237  lectures  were  given  be¬ 
fore  10,511  persons,  and  154  educational  demonstrations  were  given 
with  an  attendance  of  2,274. 

Dairying. — Supervision  was  given  8  active  cow-testing  associations, 
involving  135  herds  of  3,195  cows,  3  of  which  were  organized  this 
year.  Twenty-five  calf-feeding  demonstrations  were  carried  on  in 
seven  counties,  with  the  use  of  home-mixed  calf  meal.  In  one  demon¬ 
stration  90  calves  made  a  growth  of  1.1  pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
12  cents  per  pound  of  gain.  Five  junior  cow-testing  clubs  were  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  result  of  milk-testing  demonstrations  given  at  schools, 
and  4  calf-raising  clubs  were  organized.  Five  hundred  and  seventy 
farms  were  visited  during  the  year. 

SURVEY. 

The  reorganization  of  the  county  boards  of  agriculture  on  a  com¬ 
munity  basis,  so  that  they  become  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
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county  agent,  gives  the  extension  service  the  support  of  local  organi¬ 
zations  with  a  membership  in  every  community,  which  will  make 
possible  the  better  planning  of  work  to  meet  local  problems.  The 
extension  division  of  New  Jersey  is  unique  in  its  close  relation  to  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  which  has  had  manifest  advantages 
for  meeting  a  war  situation.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  has  been 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  by  a  definite  plan  of  organization,  supported 
by  the  State  school  system  and  the  count}^  boards  of  agriculture.  The 
extension  specialists  are  carrying  on  cooperative  variety  tests  and 
soil-fertility  plat  demonstrations,  which,  though  of  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perimental  nature,  seem  to  be  necessary  as  a  means  of  extension 
teaching,  and  may  be  warranted  in  sections  with  such  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  type  of  agriculture.  The  work  in  the  culling  of  poultry 
is  particularly  striking.  With  the  better  local  organization  of  home- 
demonstration  work,  which  was  contemplated  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  New  Jersey  will  have  an  extension  organization  well  adapted 
to  its  needs. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Division  of  Extension,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  State  College. 

A.  C.  Cooley,  Director. 

1’  .  •  ‘  >  '  *  ‘  ‘  } 

Organization  and  administration.— "So  change  has  been  made  in 
file  plan  of  organization  during  the  year.  County  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  work,  veterinary  extension  work,  and  extension  work  in  agron¬ 
omy  were  added  to  the  lines  of  work  being  done.  The  rapid  exten¬ 
sion,  due  to  the  war,  in  all  the  lines  of  work  made  it  necessary  for  the 
director  to  give  up  the  supervision  of  the  county-agent  work  and  to 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  administrative  work.  This  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  assistant  county  agent  to  devote  all  his  time  to  county- 
agent  work,  and  the  farm-management  demonstration  work  was 
dropped  temporarily.  After  war  was  declared,  an  assistant  county- 
agent  leader,  an  assistant  State  demonstrator  in  home  economics,  a 
State  leader  of  county  home-demonstration  agents,  a  farm-help  spe¬ 
cialist,  a  veterinary  specialist,  and  an  agronomy  specialist,  13  tem¬ 
porary  county  agents,  9  assistant  county  agents,  11  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  and  a  stenographer  were  added  to  the  force,  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  was  extended  to  include  the  entire  State,  and  work  was 
taken  up  in  food  production  and  conservation.  The  rapid  and  im¬ 
mediate  expansion  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  appropriated  $750,000  for  emergency  activities,  of 
which  amount  $35,000  was  turned  over  to  the  college;  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  county  commissioners  in  any  county  to  levy  a  special 
tax  for  agricultural-extension  work,  and  providing  that  the  State 
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should  meet  such  county  appropriations  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
$2,000  per  county. 

Publications. — One  home-economics  circular,  1  county-agent  cir- 
cular,  9  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  circulars,  Go  mimeographed  leaf¬ 
lets,  ten  5  by  9  inch  mailing  cards  on  timely  subjects,  and  12  issues  of 
the  New  Mexico  Farm  Courier,  were  published  during  the  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 


Smitli-Lever,  Federal _ $16,  257.  54 

Smith-Lever,  State _ _ _  0,  257.  54 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  10.  510.  09 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ = _  -  750.  00 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ _  1,400.00 


College 


859.  53 


State  appropriations _  7,  687.  81 

County _  14,  709.  04 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  404.  51 


Total _ _ _  58,  836.  06 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  and 
dairying.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects :  County-agent  work, 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
■  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 


County -agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
1916,  9;  June  30,  1917,  11.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  director  of 
agricultural  extension  serving  as  county-agent  leader,  with  one  as¬ 
sistant. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  activities  during  the  year 
were  the  following:  Five  hundred  and  thirty -one  farmers  selected 
seed  corn  at  the  suggestion  of  agents,  resulting  in  4,555  additional 
acres  being  planted  with  selected  seed;  545  farmers  treated  their  seed 
oats  for  smut  for  51,720  acres;  and  3,015  acres  of  clover  were  plowed 
under  for  green  manuring.  One  cow-testing  association  was  organ¬ 
ized  bringing  300  cows  under  test;  50,807  animals  were  treated  for 
blackleg;  and  121  additional  silos  were  built.  Twelve  buying  and 


selling  associations  and  farmers’  exchanges  organized  with  the  assist¬ 


ance  of  agents  did  $166,000  worth  of  business  at  considerable  saving 
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to  the  farmers.  The  agents  arranged  for  and  supervised  577  demon¬ 
strations  involving  24,608  acres  of  crops  and  5,091  live  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  helped  to  stimulate 
crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  war  needs.  Seed  was  secured 
for  farmers  as  follows:  Seed  wheat,  14,484  bushels;  seed  corn,  10,146 
bushels;  1,296  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  4,515  bushels  of  seed 
beans.  The  wheat  acreage  was  increased  by  48,340  acres;  the  corn 
acreage  was  increased  by  8,890  acres,  increasing  the  production  151,- 
250  bushels;  and  the  bean  acreage  was  increased  by  31,126  acres,  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  nearly  100,000  bushels.  Seven  tractors  were 
rented  or  loaned  to  farmers  through  county  agents’  offices,  increasing 
the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  2,500.  The  agents  assisted  in 
organizing  19  farm-loan  associations,  and  101  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  for  women,  aside  from  club  work,  resulting  in  39,820 
additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  8,382  visits  to  farms,  gave  infor¬ 
mation  to  8,807  persons  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  907  meetings 
attended  by  47,024  persons. 

//  ome  economics. — Since  New  Mexico  has  a  small  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  and  funds  were  lacking,  home-economics  extension  work  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  until  June,  1917.  One  State-wide  home-economics 
worker  did  what  she  could  to  teach  the  principles  of  right  living 
and  to  improve  home  conditions  in  rural  districts.  When  war  was 
declared  the  home-economics  staff  was  increased  from  one  to  six  per¬ 
manent  home-demonstration  agents  and  two  additional  emergency 
demonstrators  to  work  during  the  summer.  The  initial  work  of  the 


force  was  to  teach  food  conservation.  Preparation  for  this  campaign 
was  made  in  a  training  school  at  the  college.  Large  quantities  of 
perishable  foods  were  conserved.  Special  demonstrations  were  given 
to  increase  the  use  of  beans  and  feterita,  two  crops  grown  exten- 
sivelv  in  parts  of  the  State.  Bv  the  end  of  the  vear  685  demonstra- 
lions  had  been  given  in  canning  and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  an  attendance  of  17,056.  Housewives  as  a  result  of  these  dem- 
onstrations  canned  176,242  quarts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats, 
valued  at  $44,060.50.  The  home  products  dried  amounted  to  27,848 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,169.20.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  dozens  of 
eggs  were  preserved,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $163.80. 

Hoys"  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  the  State  leader  and  15  assistant  club  leaders  paid  co¬ 
operatively  and  employed  temporarily;  136  unpaid  volunteer  leaders 
also  assisted  in  the  work  in  their  respective  communities  and  were 
responsible  for  50  per  cent  of  the  results  of  club  work. 

Two  bundled  and  ninety-one  club  groups  were  organized,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,234  members.  Of  this  number  638  members 
completed  the  work  and  reported  products  to  the  value  of  $18,137.36, 
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at  a  total  cost  of  $6,255.33.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  club  groups  were 
enrolled  in  1916.  The  club  leaders  conducted  21  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  738  club  members,  women  and  men. 
Bighty-two  club  plats  were  visited  during  the  season. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

24 

38 

261  acres . 

867  bushels... . 

SI ,  517. 25 

$298.  20 

Potato . 

2 

12 

4  acres . 

1, 361  bushels. . 

1, 482.  40 

233.  32 

Bean . 

38 

85 

90  acres . 

39,299  pounds 

3, 698.  25 

983. 10 

Broom  corn . 

5 

3 

3  acres . 

1,500  pounds. . 

'  236.  50 

39.  78 

Milo  and  kafir . 

5 

12 

12  acres . 

16,305*  pounds 

327. 10 

.  78. 39 

Wheat . 

1 

2 

31  acres . 

169§  bushels. . . 

329.  40 

254. 33 

Poultry . 

44 

88 

l,7o6  chicks.... 

1,527.  42 

824.  47 

Baby  beef . 

2 

4 

4  animals . 

160.  00 

80.35 

Pork  and  crop . 

40 

51 

58  animals . 

8,722  pounds.  . 

1,344.21 

605. 05 

Canning . ? . 

22 

111 

2^434  quarts. . . 

3'  540.  61 

979.  66 

Bread. . . 

46 

101 

6*910  articles. . 

2, 306.  85 

1.043. 67 

Oarment  making . 

62 

131 

432  garments. . 

E667.  37. 

835.06 

Total . 

291 

638 

18, 137.  36 

6,235.38 

Total  club  enrollment,  2,234. 


Dairying. — The  dairy  extension  work  was  largely  centralized  in 
two  dairy  sections,  and  but  little  work  was  done  in  counties  where 
there  were  no  agricultural  agents.  Silo  construction  Avas  emphasized 
and  12  were  built  in  one  county  which  previously  had  none.  One 
cow-testing  association  was  organized,  representing  275  cows  and  17 
herds.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  10  pure¬ 
bred  bulls,  2  pure-bred  cows,  and  163  grade  cattle.  Three  dairy  asso¬ 
ciations  were  organized  and  instruction  was  given  at  four  extension 
schools.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

survey. 

During  the  latter  part  af  the  year  the  extension  service  in  New 
Mexico  made  a  rapid  growth  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work 
caused  by  the  war.  The  apportionment  of  funds  from  the  State’s 
emergency  appropriation  and  the  act  encouraging  the  counties  to 
raise  a  generous  portion  of  the  count}^  budget  for  extension  work 
were  gratifying  evidence  of  public  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
extension  force.  The  work  of  the  county  agents  in  the  organization 
of  farm-loan  associations,  cooperative-selling  associations,  and  farm¬ 
ers’  exchanges  was  particularly  significant.  Home-demonstration 
work  was  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
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made  fine  growth,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  members  who  had 
been  enrolled  the  previous  year  shows  their  appreciation  of  the  work. 

NEW  YORK. 

Division  of  Extension,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

A.  R.  Mann,  Director;  M.  C.  Burritt,  I7ice  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  extension  organization  or  in  its  relations  to 
other  parts  of  the  institution  or  to  other  institutions.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  director  of  farm  bureaus  was  made  vice  director  of 
extension,  in  immediate  charge  of  extension  work.  The  head  of  the 
department  of  extension  teaching  resigned  to  enter  commercial  agri¬ 
cultural  work  in  China.  There  were  no  organic  changes  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  to  meet  the  war  emergency,  but  many  members  of  the 
extension  staff  devoted  their  time  (both  official  and  vacation  time) 
largely  to  emergency  work  throughout  the  spring  and. summer.  The 
following  are  samples  of  emergency  work  done :  The  dean  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  extension  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
food  supply  commission,  which  operated  from  April  13  to  October 
18.  In  the  organization  of  the  commission  he  was  made  secretary 
and  commissioner  in  charge  of  food  conservation.  The  director  of 
farm  bureaus  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  food  sup¬ 
ply  commission,  and  was  made  commissioner  in  charge  of  county 
organization.  The  ranking  professor  of  extension  teaching  served 
as  his  assistant.  An  organization  largely  made  up  of  college  men, 
and  including  both  resident  teachers  and  extension  teachers,  was 
created  by  the  New  York  State  food  supply  commission  for  the 
control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  of  fruits,  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  cereals.  Utilizing  almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  home- 
economics  department,  the  commission  organized  a  food-conservation 
service,  which  began  operations  just  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917.  Other  work  in  poultry  husbandry  and  in  drainage  was  taken 
up  in  cooperation  with  the  commission,  but,  since  it  follows  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

Publications. — During  the  year  the  extension  material  handled  by 
the  office  of  publication,  which  includes  the  information  service  of 
the  college  of  agriculture,  was  notably  increased  in  many  respects. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  farms  and  the  homes  of  the 
State  with  brief  practical  printed  matter,  either  in  publications,  in 
reference  cards,  or  in  news  notes  published  by  the  press.  After 
February,  1917,  this  matter  was  mainly  directed  toward  a  greater 
production  and  conservation  of  food.  The  aggregate  mailing  lists 
for  the  four  classes  of  extension  publications  are:  Reading  course 
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for  farm,  22,739;  reading  course  for  farm  home,  65,000;  rural-school 
leaflet  (teachers),  55,000;  rural-school  leaflet  (children),  225,000. 

The  aggregate  number  of  publications  issued  was  as  follows :  Head¬ 
ing-course  lessons  for  farm,  374,000;  reading-course  lessons  for  farm 
home,  485,000;  extension  bulletins,  188,000;  rural-school  leaflets, 
742,000;  farm-bureau  circulars,  6,000;  mailing  cards,  1,840,000;  total. 
3,635,000. 

During  the  year  339  news  items  were  issued  to  the  press.  From 
clippings  and  newspapers  the  actual  known  circulation  for  all  of 
the  news  items  was  39,331,422. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative- 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917 : 

Smitli-Lever,  Federal _ $52,  97S.  32 

Smith-Lever,  State _  42,  978.  32 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers1  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  25,  893.  87 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  354.  85 

College _  3,  270. 19 

State  appropriations _ ; _  48,  947.  58 

County _  124,  428.  61 


Total _  298,851.74 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  culture  of  field  crops,  control  of  insect  pests,  fruit 
culture,  control  of  plant  diseases,  animal  husbandry,  soil  drainage, 
farm  forestry,  relation  of  birds  to  agriculture,  poultry  industry,  and 
landscape  art.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent 
work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management 
demonstrations,  and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PRO J ECTS. 

County -agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916.  36;  June  30,  1917,  41,  with  41  county  agents  and  3  assistants. 
The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county-agent  leader  and  two 
assistants. 

Among  the  results  during  1917  were  the  following:  One  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  farmers  selected  seed  corn  in  the  fall  for 
12.424  acres;  8,936  acres  of  corn  were  raised  for  silage  by  1,647 
farmers  according  to  methods  recommended:  6,056  farmers  treated 
seed  oats  for  smut  for  55,200  acres;  and  2,850  farmers  treated  seed 
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potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  resulting  in  12,000  addi¬ 
tional  acres  being  planted  with  treated  seed.  Methods  for  growing- 
potatoes  recommended  by  agents  were  used  by  2,112  farmers  on 
21,601  acres.  Considerable  attention  wtis  given  to  encouraging  the 
growing  of  legumes  for  live-stock  feeding  and  soil  improvement, 
and  as  a  result  400  farmers  sowed  alfalfa,  499  raised  soy  beans,  and 
398  raised  vetch.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  farmers 
followed  recommended  methods  of  orchard  management  in  their 
orchards,  which  included  231,980  trees.  To  bring  about  live-stock 
improvement,  19  cow-testing  associations  were  organized  and  14,152 
cows  were  under  test,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  Til  cows  as 
unprofitable.  In  addition,  5,001  other  cows  were  under  test  by 
individual  farmers,  who  kept  records  under  the  direction  of  the 
agents.  As  a  result  of  the  14  breeders’  associations  which  the  agents 
helped  to  organize  and  the  work  of  the  cow- testing  associations,  1*22 
registered  bulls  and  248  registered  cows  were  secured,  and  314  farmers 
adopted  balanced  rations  for  their  herds.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  drainage  systems,  covering  5,197  acres,  were  planned  and  in¬ 
stalled.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fif tv-four  farmers  received 

i/ 

information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  3,035 
tons  of  fertilizers  were  used  as  recommended.  Soil  acidity  being  a 
great  handicap  to  maximum  production,  the  agents  tested  soil  on 
505  farms  for  acidity.  Forty  thousand  and  forty-one  tons  of  lime 
were  used  and  5,393  acres  of  hay  land  were  top-dressed  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  agents.  The  54  purchasing  and  marketing  associations 
which  the  agents  assisted  in  organizing  did  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth  of  business  and  saved  the  farmers  $479,192.  The  agents  con¬ 
ducted  3,285  definite  demonstrations,  involving  34,542  acres  of  crops 
and  *2,030  live  stock.  Demonstrations  most  generally  showing  the 
control  of  oats  smut  and  potato  diseases,  orchard  management,  and 
the  elimination  of  unprofitable  hens  by  careful  selection  were  those 
carried  on. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
mobilize  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  State,  and  State  funds  were 
made  available  for  placing  emergency  food  agents  in  the  15  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  not  having  regular  county  agents.  The  entire  farm- 
bureau  force  of  the  State  was  used  in  taking  an  agricultural  census, 
distribution  of  seed,  supplying  laborers  to  farmers,  and  distribution 
and  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery.  Nine  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  bushels  of  seed  wheat  were  secured  for  1,815 
farmers;  28,090  bushels  of  seed  buckwheat  for  8.470  farmers;  14*2,558 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  for  1*2,977  farmers;  and  13,098  bushels  of 
seed  beans  for  2,440  farmers.  The  agents  also  helped  farmers  to 
secure  10,207  bushels  of  seed  oats  and  14,097  bushels  of  seed  com, 
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in  addition  to  59,370  bushels  of  seed  corn  secured  or  located  for  the 
1918  crop.  The  campaigns  resulted  in  the  following  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops:  Wheat,  67,259  acres;  oats,  55,007  acres  and  nearly 
1,000,000  bushels;  corn,  42,690  acres  and  more  than  500,000  bushels; 
buckwheat,  35,160  acres  and  220,405  bushels;  potatoes,  38,109  acres 
and  2,500,000  bushels;  beans,  17,838  acres  and  127,648  bushels. 

The  labor  shortage  was  a  serious  problem  in  the  State,  and  the 
agents  gave  a  large  amount  of  time  to  this  problem.  Twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  applications  were  received  from  farmers 
for  farm  or  household  help,  and  14,712  laborers  were  furnished 
through  county-agent  offices  or  farm-labor  bureaus.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  farmers  were  assisted  in  hiring  or  securing  the  loan 
of  77  fa*rm  tractors,  which  were  used  to  plow  11,108  acres  of  land. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  the 
use  of  power  sprayers.  The  agents  assisted  in  organizing  22  farm- 
loan  associations  and  helped  868  farmers  to  secure  credit  for  pur¬ 
chasing  machinery,  seed,  fertilizers,  feed,  etc.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six  canning  demonstrations  were  arranged  for  adult  women, 
resulting  in  152,780  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  being 
canned. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  27,353  visits  to  farms,  received 
53,486  calls  at  their  offices  for  information,  and  took  part  in.  4,938 
meetings,  attended  by  259,496  persons. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  extending  and  improving  the  farm 
bureau  community  work  b}^  introducing  more  definite  plans,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  follow-up  work.  Eleven  new  counties  were  organized 
during  the  year.  On  December  1,  1917,  there  was  a  farm  bureau  in 
every  county  having  a  county  agent,  and  the  total  membership  of 
farm  bureaus  was  27,831.  The  total  farm-bureau  membership  in  the 
State  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  and  the  average  mem¬ 
bership  per  bureau  increased  from  398  to  633.  Five  thousand  com¬ 
munity  committeemen  are  at  work,  most  of  whom  fully  grasp  the 
farm-bureau  idea  and  practically  all  community  committees  have 
taken  definite  steps  to  improve  the  agriculture  in  their  community. 

Home  economics. — Five  home-demonstration  agents  were  engaged 
as  permanent  workers  in  as  many  farm  bureaus.  The  farm  bureau 
is  organized  with  coordinate  agricultural  and  home-economics  de¬ 
partments,  each  with  its  executive  board,  the  two  boards  uniting  to 
form  the  executive  board  of  the  farm-bureau  association.  In  June, 
1917,  a  campaign  was  begun  to  place  conservation  agents  in  such 
counties  as  would  cooperate  by  forming  temporary  organizations  and 
furnishing  office  accommodations  and  necessary  expenses.  The  State 
was  charted  into  five  districts,  each  under  a  district  agent,  who  acted 
as  organizer  and  supervisor.  Three  emergency  training  schools,  each 
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lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks,  were  held  at  the  college  to  prepare 
home-demonstration  agents  for  the  field.  On  December  1,  1917, 
agents  were  at  work  in  42  counties.  A  leader  and  four  assistants 
direct  this  work.  Community  kitchens  were  established  in  several 
counties  where  surplus  food  materials  were  canned  and  women  re¬ 
ceived  information  on  canning  with  the  use  of  equipment  available 
in  the  average  kitchen.  Through  the  efforts  of  workers  in  these 
centers  immense  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  preserved. 
The  extension  service  carried  to  the  field  instruction  in  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  through  five  distinct  lines  of  communication  as  follows: 
(1)  Extension  publications  prepared  by  the  college  staff  and  sent 
regularly  to  GG,847  readers.  (2)  Extension  schools  of  five  days’ 
duration  held  in  34  counties.  A  total  of  44  schools  were  held  last 
year.  (3)  Study  clubs  for  which  home-economics  programs  are  pre- 
pared.  There  are  241  clubs,  with  an  average  individual  membership 
of  25.  (4)  A  railroad  car  containing  canning  equipment  was  sent 

over  the  State  demonstrating  on  a  large  scale  efficient  methods  of 
utilizing  the  food  supply.  There  were  five  extension  specialists  to 
carry  out  this  project.  (5)  Widespread  informational  publicity  in 
the  press  of  the  State  through  the  information  service  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  call  for  emergency  funds 
for  city  work.  These  funds  were  used  to  provide  25  agents  in  8 
cities  to  supplement  those  provided  by  the  New  York  State  food 
supply  commission,  whose  conservation  work  was  directed  from  the 
State  college  of  agriculture.  After  the  New  York  State  food  com¬ 
mission  was  organized  the  conservation  work  in  cities  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Federal  and  State  college  funds  to  State  funds,  New 
York  being  the  only  State  in  which  the  urban  work  is  not  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  provided  for  by 
the  Federal  food  production  bill. 

Boys’  and  girls’  club  work. — Thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-six  club  members  were  enrolled  in  the  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  of  whom  15,190  reported  products  valued  at 
$55,927.03,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $24,300.GG.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  club  plats  were  visited  during  the  year  and  30,000  pieces  of 
club  literature  were  distributed  to  club  members  by  the  State.  The 
work  was  conducted  by  one  State  club  leader  and  one  assistant  club 
leader  employed  cooperatively  on  full  time  and  12  assistant  club 
leaders  employed  cooperatively  on  part  time.  The  work  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  help  of  volunteer  unpaid  leaders,  consisting  mostly  of 
school-teachers  and  school  supervisors. 
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The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden. 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop 
Canning . 

Total.... 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

64 

340 

13,714 

227 

2 

8C 

765 

2 

15,190 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Amount. 

51£  acres . 

896  bushels... 
16,329  bushels 

154  acres . 

247|  acres . 

9,458  fowls . 

80  pigs . 

12,000  pounds 

Product. 


Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

51,246. 00 

$466.  55 

19,985. 15 

9,712.66 

18,301.00 

5, 530.  00 

9,936.88 

5,794.  45 

1,920.00 

1,300.00 

4,538.00 

1, 497.  00 

55,927.03 

24,300.66 

Total  club  enrollment,  33,956. 


Besides  the  results  reported  above,  which  were  chiefly  those  of 
rural  boys  and  girls,  there  was  a  large  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  larger  cities  who  produced  war-emergency  gardens.  In  Che¬ 
mung  County  alone  the  club  achievements  are  represented  by  the 
following  results:  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  chickens  and  2,088 
dozen  eggs  produced,  295  bushels  of  potatoes  grown,  147  war  gardens 
tended,  2,057  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  canned,  539  loaves  of  bread 
and  841  cakes  baked,  173  garments  made,  and  5,818  pieces  of  handi¬ 
craft  constructed,  at  a  total  value  of  $4,996.17.  In  addition  to  the 
above  amounts  produced  by  the  members  of  the  Achievement  Club 
and  other  boys  and  girls  over  1,000,000  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  put  up  in  Chemung  County,  largely  the  result  of  continuous 
demonstrations  given  during  the  summer  by  the  county  club  leader 
and  the  teams  of  boys  and  girls  that  assisted  him. 

Farm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  conducted  in  eight 
new  counties  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  26  counties  in  which 
work  was  done.  County  agents  assisted  298  farmers  to  study  their 
business  by  means  of  simple  farm  accounts.  Farm-analysis  records 
were  taken  on  305  farms.  These  and  276  others  taken  the  preceding 
year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the 
farmers. 

Extension  schools . — Fifty-seven  extension  schools  were  held  in  35 
counties,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,799,  the  average  attendance  per 
session  being  19.28.  Only  two  subjects  were  presented  usually,  the 
subjects  being  chosen  by  a  local  committee  with  the  advice  of  the 
county  agent  and  a  representative  of  the  central  office.  The  labora¬ 
tory  method  was  utilized  as  far  as  possible  in  stock  judging,  grading- 
eggs,  study  of  feeds,  killing  arid  picking  poultry,  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  fungus  organisms,  pruning,  grafting,  soil  testing,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  further  specialization  of  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  within  a  given  school,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
schools  devoted  specially  to  poultry,  fruit,  dairying,  etc.,  are  being 
requested. 

Demonstration s  in  culture  of  field  crops. — The  object  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  was  to  conduct  demonstrations  among  farmers  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  fertilization  of  meadows,  the  improvement  of  potato  pro¬ 
duction,  and  alfalfa  culture,  to  conduct  work  with  farm  crops  in  ex¬ 
tension  schools,  and  to  aid  with  other  extension  activities  in  farm 
crops.  Oats-variety  tests  were  carried  on  in  several  counties.  A 
total  of  about  500  plats  for  demonstrating  the  relative  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  silage  corn  were  used.  Demonstrations  were  made 
in  the  fertilization  and  top-dressing  of  meadows.  Hill  selection  and 
tuber-unit  selection  of  potatoes  were  demonstrated.  Alfalfa  demon¬ 
strations  were  laid  out  in  practically  every  county  with  a  farm  bu¬ 
reau.  Demonstrations  with  sweet  clover,  flax,  winter  vetch,  soy 
beans,  and  rotation  methods  were  also  made. 

Control  of  insect  pests. — Most  of  the  demonstration  work  under 
this  project  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus. 
Demonstrations  of  the  comparative  value  of  dusting  and  spraying 
apples  were  conducted.  Exhibits  were  made  at  the  State  fair,  at  sev¬ 
eral  local  fairs,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  two  State  horticultural 
societies.  Instruction  was  given  at  five  extension  schools  held  in 
fruit-growing  sections. 

Fruit  culture. — The  principal  lines  of  work  covering  a  period  of 
years  are  renovating  an  old  apple  orchard,  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  an  apple  orchard,  and  commercial  fertilizers  on  peach  trees  and 
small  fruits.  There  were  54  demonstrations  in  bridge  grafting  apple 
trees  and  pruning  and  packing  fruit,  with  an  attendance  of  1,302 
persons.  At  the  9  extension  schools  40  lectures  were  given  to  2G1 
people.  Among  the  miscellaneous  activities  were  fruit  judging  at 
9  shows,  grading  and  packing  fruit,  and  budding  and  grafting  trees 
at  the  State  fair,  visits  to  advise  151  farmers  about  spraying  and 
other  orchard  operations,  and  the  giving  of  27  lectures  on  fruit 
topics. 

Control  of  plant  diseases. — Improvement  of  potatoes  by  means 
of  control  of  diseases  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  project. 
Instruction  was  carried  to  the  farmers  by  means  of  demonstration 
cars,  farm  demonstrations  of  seed  treatment,  selection,  and  spraying, 
and  by  potato  seed  inspection  and  exhibits.  The  fruit-disease  control 
work  consisted  of  cooperative  dusting  and  spraying  demonstrations 
for  the  control  of  diseases  of  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries.  Tele¬ 
phone  relay  systems  were  an  effective  means  of  warning  of  rain  pre¬ 
dictions  and  were  of  considerable  assistance  in  obtaining  adequate  re¬ 
sults  from  spraying. 
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Animal  husbandry . — This  project  received  the  full  time  of  3 
persons  and  of  an  additional  assistant  for  3  months.  The  work  was 
carried  on  largely  with  the  county  agents  and  its  results  were  re¬ 
ported  by  them.  Thirty  farms  conducted  stock- judging  demonstra¬ 
tions,  including  those  given  at  extension  schools,  and  20  farms  con¬ 
ducted  feeding  demonstrations.  Instruction  was  given  at  25  exten¬ 
sion  schools.  Sheep  cars  were  operated  over  two  railroads  for  5 
weeks,  and  instruction  was  given  at  T9  stops  to  an  average  of  88 
persons  at  each  station.  The  exhibits  in  these  cars  dealt  with  various 
grades  of  sheep  and  their  special  uses,  together  with  instructions  for 
breeding,  feeding,  and  care,  and  different  grades  and  classes  of  avooI 
with  charts  showing  the  range  of  places  and  production  of  wool. 

Soil  technology  and  drainage. — The  demonstration  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  farm-bureau  managers  on  a  definitely 
organized  plan,  but  as  it  has  not  been  in  full  operation  the  reports 
for  which  it  provides  are  not  yet  available.  Reports  from  20  counties 
show  235  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  lime,  47  in  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  9  in  the  maintenance  of  humus,  and  96  in  drainage.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  food  supply  commission,  power  ditching 
machinery  was  operated  in  several  counties  under  the  farm  bureaus. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  special  farm  visits  were  made,  of  which 
96  were  on  account  of  drainage  problems  and  involved  assistance 
varying  from  a  mere  general  indication  of  the  location  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  drains  to  comprehensive  instrumental  surveys  with  blue¬ 
printed  maps.  Instruction  was  given  in  25  extension  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  838. 

Farm  forestry. — Demonstrations  are  being  conducted  on  11  farm 
woodlots,  4  of  which  were  established  this  year.  Thirty-seven  farm 
woodlots  were  visited  and  the  owners  advised  as  to  their  management. 

Instruction  in  the  relation  of  birds  to  agriculture. — Field  trips 
were  held  with  school-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them 
in  methods  of  teaching  children  how  to  recognize  birds  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  points  concerning  the  various  species.  Twenty-four  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  before  teachers’  meetings,  granges,  schools,  bird 
clubs,  and  other  organizations,  with  an  attendance  of  7,850.  Ten 
articles  on  birds  were  published  in  the  Rural  School  Leaflet. 

Demonstrations  in  poultry  industry. — Lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  conducted  under  the  local  auspices  of  county  farm-bureau 
organizations,  rural  schools,  granges,  farmers’  clubs,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  poultry  shows,  and  other  organizations,  and 
at  extension  schools  and  farmers’  institutes.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  meetings  were  held  at  254  places,  with  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  19,801.  Exhibits  were  placed  at  State,  county,  and  town 
fairs,  poultry  shows,  and  extension  schools  in  48  localities  for  an 
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aggregate  of  190  clays.  Farm  visits  to  train  individual  poultry 
raisers  in  proper  methods  of  stock  selection  were  made  to  176  farms 
in  106  localities.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  birds 
were  selected,  and  pledges  were  given  for  the  selection  of  153,032 
as  the  result  of  these  demonstrations.  Forty-one  farms  in  Erie 
County  were  visited  once  a  month  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
county  farm  bureau  to  improve  methods  of  production  and  to  secure 
authentic  records  of  flocks  and  poultry  business  management.  Three 
specialists  gave  full  time  to  this  work  and  were  assisted  by  9  others 
for  part  time. 

Extension  work  in  landscape  art. — The  object  of  this  project, 
which  was  inaugurated  during  the  year,  is  to  improve  country  life 
conditions,  both  of  the  home,  school,  and  village,  and  to  enhance 
the  value  of  farm  property  by  better  arrangements  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  by  more  attractive  plantings  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 
The  work  consisted  chiefly  of  preparing  maps  and  planting  plans 
based  on  personal  surveys  made.  Two  public  pi  a}7 grounds  were 
planned,  and  surveys  and  plans  were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
two  small  towns,  two  State  institutions,  and  two  quasi-public  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  connection  with  these  surveys,  public  lectures  were 
usually  given  for  the  discussion  of  village  improvement  and  the 
beautification  of  home  grounds.  Half  of  the  time  of  one  person  is 
given  to  the  project. 


OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 


Dairying. — The  work  of  this  project  was  carried  on  largely  b}r 
visits  to  dairy  plants  and  factories,  43  of  which  were  visited  during 
the  year,  and  b}7  giving  instruction  to  students  who  have  taken  the 
winter  course  in  dairy  industry  at  the  college.  Building  plans  and 
suggestions  for  organization  were  furnished  communities  which 
plan  to  organize  cooperative  dairies.  Six  dairy  plants  were  erected 
from  such  plans  during  the  year. 

Vegetable  gardening. — Fifty-two  field  demonstrations  for  showing 
the  best  methods  of  cabbage  culture,  and  15  demonstrations  of 
potato-seed  selection  were  held.  Work  with  beans  was  carried  on 
by  variety  demonstrations  with  14  cooperators  and  seed  saving  with 
18  cooperators.  One  fertilizer  demonstration  was  conducted.  Con¬ 
siderable  assistance  was  given  to  the  campaign  for  home  gardens 
and  school  gardening.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  a  study  of 
the  dehydration  of  vegetables,  and  advice  and  assistance  has  been 
given  to  growers  and  those  operating  canning  and  dehydrating 
plants. 

Exhibits  at  State ,  county ,  and  town  fairs—  Exhibits  were  made 
at  the  State  fair,  the  Rochester  industrial  exposition,  and  at  12 
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county  fairs.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  care  and  handling 
of  poultry  and  killing  and  picking  poultry  were  also  conducted 
daily  at  the  State  fair,  attended  by  over  2,000  persons.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  170,000  persons  were  reached  by  these  exhibits.  Outside 
of  the  State  fair  these  exhibits  were  placed  only  when  the  societies 
requested  them  and  bore  all  the  transportation  expenses. 

Lectures  and  lecture  courses. — Members  of  the  college  staff  gave  629 
lectures  in  49  different  counties.  These  lectures  were  arranged  only 
upon  request  from  some  local  organization  or  groups  through  the 
count}^  farm-bureau  agent,  and  by  the  applicant  paying  half  of  the 
traveling  expenses. 

Miscellaneous  field  demonstrations.— These  consist  of  field  meetings 
arranged  by  the  farm-bureau  agents,  where  actual  demonstrations  are 
used,  including  seed-corn  demonstrations,  orchard  pruning,  spraying, 
poultry  selection,  fertilizer  tests,  and  other  demonstrations.  These 
meetings  were  conducted  mainly  by  the  extension  specialists,  21  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  extension  staff  holding  463  demonstrations. 

SURVEY. 

As  the  county  representatives  of  the  State  food  supply  commission 
the  county-agent  force  directed  the  State’s  war  program  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  promptness  and  completeness  of  the  agricultural  census  for 
determining  the  agricultural  situation  and  the  subsequent  work  in 
locating  seeds  and  labor,  conducting  a  farmers’  exchange  service,  and 
stimulating  agricultural  production,  were  the  result  of  the  excellent 
organization  of  the  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus.  The  farm- 
bureau  membership  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  and  the 
organization  of  its  work  on  a  community  basis  makes  it  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  institution.  The  methods  developed  for  organizing  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  and  for  the  cooperative  opera¬ 
tion  of  ditchers  and  tractors  were  made  possible  by  well-established 
farm  bureaus.  The  rapid  organization  of  home-demonstration  agent 
work  as  a  war  measure,  and  its  remarkable  achievement,  were  largely 
the  result  of  the  effective  work  of  home-study  clubs  previously  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  extension  service.  The  methods  used  for  measuring  the 
circulation  reached  by  the  very  efficient  press  service  are  commendable 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  value  of  publicity  material.  The  work 
in  culling  unprofitable  poultry  is  a  striking  example  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  applying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scientific  research  to 
the  conservation  of  food  as  a  war  measure  through  the  extension 
service.  The  projects  of  the  extension  specialists  are  being  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  of  the  farm  bureaus,  and  the  war  situation 
is  facilitating  a  more  rapid  integration  of  the  whole  extension  service, 
which  has  met  the  unusual  demands  upon  it  with  fine  spirit  and  with 
such  success  as  to  increase  confidence  in  its  leadership. 
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Division  of  Extension  Work,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

Thomas  P.  Cooper,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  changes  in  the 
general  organization,  administrative  policies,  or  relationships  of  the 
extension  department  during  the  year. 

With  the  Nation’s  entrance  into  war,  the  attention  of  the  entire 
staff  was  given  to  war  problems  affecting  agriculture  and  the  home. 
Campaigns  were  made  in  the  early  spring  months  to  maintain  the 
spring- wheat  acreage,  to  plant  gardens,  to  retain  breeding  stock  on 
the  farm,  and  to  develop  systems  of  living  and  farming  that  would 
meet  the  changed  conditions  confronting  the  country.  Later  cam¬ 
paigns  were  conducted  to  demonstrate  the  canning  and  drying  of 
vegetables.  The  county  agents  participated  in  a  labor  survey  and  in 
many  instances  acted  for  the  county  for  the  distribution  of  farm 
labor.  The  results  of  the  year  indicated  the  place  of  the  county  agent 
in  great  national  emergencies,  as  counties  employing  agents  were 
organized  most  rapidly  and  effectively.  The  labor  situation,  ma¬ 
chinery  needs,  seed  requirements,  feeds,  and  in  many  instances  farm 
credits  were  taken  care  of  promptly  and  effectively  through  the 
leadership  of  the  county  agent. 

Publications. — Seven  bulletins  and  295,488  leaflets  of  from  1  to 
4  pages  were  published.  A  farm  information  service  furnished  sea¬ 
sonable  information  relative  to  farm  practice  to  262  weeklies,  11 
dailies,  and  90  agricultural  papers.  Special  articles  were  also  pre¬ 
pared  on  request,  one  weekly  having  been  furnished  24  articles. 


Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 1 _ $21,  453. 18 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 11,  453. 18 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  9,  724.  53 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey -  3,  509.  86 

Bureau  of  Markets _  250.  00 

State  appropriations _  22,  589.  44 

County _  26,  957.  72 


Total - - -  95,  937.  91 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm- 
management  demonstrations,  and  live-stock  demonstrations.  Funds 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  home  economics, 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  control  of  mammal  pests,  and  marketing. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  TROJ  ECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Counties  with  agents  June  30,  1916,  15; 
June  30,  1917,  17,  with  22  agents.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the 
extension  director  serving  as  county-agent  leader. 

Among  the  results  of  the  activities  during  the  }^ear  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  farmers  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  testing  seed  corn  for  germination  for  22,326  acres;  593 
farmers  treated  their  seed  oats  for  smut  as  recommended,  for  17,096 
acres;  206  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of 
potato  diseases,  resulting  in  1,680  acres  of  potatoes  being  planted  with 
treated  seed  on  suggestion  of  agents;  the  growing  of  more  legumes 
was  encouraged  both  for  live-stock  feeding  and  soil  improvement, 
resulting  in  675  farmers  sowing  6,703  acres  of  alfalfa  as  recom¬ 
mended;  312  farmers  raised  3,611  acres  of  sweet  clover  on  sugges¬ 
tion  of  agents,  and  398  farmers  followed  methods  recommended  and 
were  induced  to  sow  17.905  acres  of  rye. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  live-stock  improvement,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  organization  of  1  cow-testing  association  and  5  live¬ 
stock  breeders'  associations.  .  Through  these  organizations  and  the 
help  of  the  agents  28  registered  stallions,  225  registered  bulls,  141 
registered  cows,  and  319  registered  boars  were  secured,  while  216 
registered  sires  were  transferred.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
animals  were  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  4,601  animals  were  treated 
for  blackleg,  77  silos  were  constructed,  and  106  crop-rotation  systems 
were  planned  and  adopted  at  suggestion  of  agents.  To  increase  the 
supply  and  improve  the  quality  of  hay  and  pasture,  3,630  acres  of  hay 
land  and  4,253  acres  of  permanent  pasture  were  top-dressed.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  farmers  were  induced  to  keep  farm  ac¬ 
counts.  More  than  $500,000  worth  of  business  was  done  b}^  cooper¬ 
ative  buying  and  celling  associations  or  farmers’  exchanges,  organized 
with  the  assistance  of  agents,  resulting  in  $27,850  being  saved  to  the 
farmers.  The  agents  conducted  1,988  demonstrations  involving  438,- 
554  acres  of  crops  and  720  live  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  gave  assistance  to  farmers 
in  securing  or  locating  the  following  quantities  of  seed  grain :  Wheat, 
20,717  bushels;  oats,  11,915  bushels;  barley,  3,209  bushels;  and  rye, 
10,273  bushels.  Through  campaigns  for  increased  crop  production 
the  wheat  acreage  was  increased  by  nearly  100,000  acres  and  the 
production  was  increased  791,100  bushels;  the  oats  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  by  13,290  acres  and  the  production  was  increased  by  181,800 
bushels;  the  barley  acreage  Avas  increased  by  6,285  acres,  increasing 
the  production  51,700  bushels;  the  potato  acreage  Avas  increased  by 
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2,505  acres,  increasing  the  production  89,350  bushels;  and  the  rye 
acreage  was  increased  by  88,500  acres.  The  agents  assisted  in  placing 
1,135  laborers  on  farms,  in  locating  2,811  horses  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  helped  bring  about  an  increase  of  1,805  hogs  and  4,728 
sheep.  Every  agent  helped  organize  Federal  farm-loan  associa¬ 
tions.  Assistance  was  given  in  organizing  81  of  these  associations 
with  1,887  members  who  requested  loans  amounting  to  more  than 
$7,000,000.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  canning  demonstrations 
were  arranged  for  women;  7G4  persons  received  assistance  in  home 
gardening;  and  1,422  farmers  received  information  regarding  storing 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  agents  made  12,852  visits  to  farms,  received  9, GOG  visits  at  their 
oilices,  and  took  part  in  802  meetings,  attended  by  95,134  persons. 

Home  economics. — The  permanent  extension  force  previous  to  May 
1,  1917,  consisted  of  three  women.  In  May  one  woman  was  added, 
and  during  July  and  August  four  additional  women  were  employed. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  work  centered  around  demon¬ 
strations  and  lectures  on  food,  household  equipment,  household  man¬ 
agement,  and  community  activities.  In  April  an  outline  of  the  plans 
for  the  home-economics  work  was  circulated  throughout  the  State. 
The  returns  from  this  publicity  made  it  possible  for  schedules  to  be 
arranged  for  8  demonstrations  for  a  period  of  2|-  months.  A  special 
force  of  5  women  gave  503  canning  demonstrations  with  a  total 
attendance  of  42,231.  As  a  result  many  individuals  who  had  never 
previously  canned  food  products  for  their  home  use  took  up  the  work. 
The  drying  campaign  was  especially  successful  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  State. 

Home-demonstration  agent  work  was  begun  September  1,  and  8 
district  agents  were  appointed.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  system  of 
work  which  will  support  the  agent  and  form  the  basis  for  future 
organization  on  a  county  basis,  councils  were  formed  in  the  important 
centers  of  the  State.  These  councils  are  advisory  and  are  composed 
of  representatives  from  women’s  organizations  and  also  from  un¬ 
organized  groups. 

There  were  no  resident  urban  agents,  but  one  extension  worker 
was  assigned  to  a  circuit  of  the  principal  cities.  In  each  city  covered 
this  agent  organized  home-economics  teachers  and  other  trained 
women  into  a  corps  of  volunteers  who  supplemented  her  work  by 
adopting  a  program  for  city  work  in  home  economics  and  giving  a 
continuous  course  of  demonstrations  and  lectures  between  the  visits 
of  the  State-wide  urban  agent.  Interest  has  been  developed  that  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  resident  urban  agents.  Special  emergency  cam¬ 
paigns  were  organized  to  demonstrate  and  encourage  the  canning  and 
drying  of  vegetables  to  develop  a  greater  reliance  upon  home- 
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produced  foodstuffs  and  to  increase  public  interest  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  food. 

Boy 8*  and  girls ’  club  work. — In  the  six  projects  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  40  club  groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
3,794  members.  Products  valued  at  $6,419.98  were  reported  produced 
at  a  total  cost  of  $3,256.41.  The  club  leaders  conducted  during  the 
year  101  canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,730  club 
members,  women  and  men.  In  addition  33  field  demonstrations  and 
43  local  and  county  club  exhibits  were  conducted.  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  club  plats  were  visited  during  the  year 
and  69,415  copies  of  club  literature  were  distributed  by  the  State  to 
club  members.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  a  State  leader  and  three 
assistant  leaders  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  the  department;  45  unpaid  volunteer  leaders  assisted  in 
the  work  in  their  respective  communities,  and  were  responsible  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  results  in  the  work. 

In  previous  years  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was  largely  carried 
on  through  individual  enrollment,  but  this  year  increased  emphasis 
was  given  to  membership  in  local  clubs  in  order  better  to  promote 
types  of  work  that  teach  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  helpfulness, 
and  interest  in  agriculture  and  the  home.  This  method  of  club  organ¬ 
ization  gave  greater  assistance  to  each  boy  and  girl  and  created  a 
greater  enthusiasm  than  did  the  individual  enrollment.  It  also 
brought  about  a  greater  opportunity  for  community  organization 
along  particular  agricultural  lines  as  emphasized  by  the  club  work. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  the 
club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Corn . 

Potato . 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop . 

Canning . 

3 

17 

2 

1 

8 

9 

242 

132 

21 

25 

116 

156 

58  acres . 

16  acres . 

33S  fowls . 

46  pigs . 

894  bushels.... 
1,568  bushels.. 

401  chicks . 

9,256 pounds. . 
1,365  quarts,  16 
glasses  jelly. 
875  garments.. 

i  $2,018.11 
1,657.86 
232.71 
1,425.45 
686.  70 

399.15 

$834. 71 

895.48 
91. 30 
826. 45 
325. 47 

283. 00 

Garment  making . 

Total . 

40 

692 

6,419.98 

3, 256. 41 

Total  club  enrollment,  3,794. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — During  the  year  the  county 
agents  in  16  counties  assisted  farmers  to  study  their  business.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  farmers  started  keeping  accounts.  Farm- 
analysis  records  were  taken  on  71  farms. 
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Livestock  demonstrations. — Extension  work  with  live  stock  was 
conducted  along  three  principal  lines:  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
upon  methods  of  feeding,  live-stock  management  and  its  place  on 
the  farm;  the  control  and  prevention  of  live-stock  diseases;  and  the 
management  of  farm  poultry.  These  discussions  included  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  growth  of  forage  crops  and  the  economic  importance  of 
live  stock  in  farm  management.  As  a  result  of  tjie  work  the  State 
seems  to  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  live-stock  production,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  breeding  stock  is  apparent.  A  specialist  was  employed  to  give 
instruction  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  live-stock  diseases. 
Fortjr-nine  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  given,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  3,136.  In  addition  to  the  prevention  of  the  more  common 
diseases,  the  question  of  sanitation  and  methods  of  keeping  farms 
free  from  disease  was  stressed. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Horticulture. — The  work  of  this  project  consisted  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  vegetable  growing  as  adapted  to  farm  conditions, 
on  fruit  growing,  on  windbreaks,  and  on  landscaping  as  applied  to 
the  farmstead  and  the  beautification  of  grounds.  Four  1-day 
potato  demonstrations  were  held  to  show  the  proper  selection  and 
treatment  of  seed  potatoes  to  insure  freedom  from  disease. 

Rodent  extermination. — The  work  in  the  extermination  of  ground 
squirrels  continued  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  organized  by  the  county 
agents  through  the  local  township  officials  in  IT  counties.  Approxi¬ 
mately  19,000  farmers  took  part  in  a  poisoning  campaign,  covering 
7, 606, 960  acres.  Thirteen  thousand  ounces  of  strychnine  were  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  poisoned  bait  at  a  cost  of  3-J  cents  per  acre. 
In  the  well-organized  counties  reports  show  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
ground  squirrels  were  killed.  Estimates  show  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  they  cause  an  average  loss  of  $89  per  quarter  section  of 
crops,  for  which  area  poisoned  bait  costs  80  to  90  cents.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  prairie  dogs.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Biological 
Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SURVEY. 

War  conditions  have  shown  the  need  and  value  of  local  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  successful  extension  work  and  the  large  place  of 
leadership  which  the  county  agents  have  attained.  The  extensive 
campaign  in  poisoning  ground  squirrels  is  a  fine  example  of  organ¬ 
ized  cooperative  effort  under  expert  leadership.  The  larger  empha¬ 
sis  upon  volunteer  leadership  of  local  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  has 
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yielded  very  tangible  results,  has  given  greater  zest  to  the  work,  and 
supports  the  gradual  development  of  community  organization.  The 
extension  work  with  live  stock  is  commencing  to  yield  results,  and 
farmers  are  appreciating  the  need  of  a  more  diversified  agriculture. 


OHIO. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus. 


C.  S.  Wheeler,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — The  most  notable  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  extension  work  was  in  placing  the  extension 
specialists  in  the  subject-matter  departments  of  the  college  instead 
of  in  a  separate  division  of  the  extension  service.  As  now  organized 
the  extension  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture  consists  of  five 
bureaus,  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  a  group  of  specialists  respon¬ 
sible  jointly  to  the  teaching  departments  of  the  college  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  service.  The  five  bureaus,  each  of  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  responsible  head,  are:  County-agent  work,  publications  and 
correspondence  courses,  home  economics,  farmers’  institutes  and 
extension  schools,  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  During  the  year 
the  college  of  agriculture  continued  to  extend  its  teachings  through¬ 
out  the  State  by  the  further  development  of  the  several  lines  of 
work  which  had  previously  been  carried  on.  Only  slight  changes  in 
the  general  plan  of  the  activities  were  made. 

Pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  legislature  the  boys*  corn-growing 
contests  on  March  G  were  transferred  from  the  State  board  of  agri¬ 


culture  to  the  State  university.  These  contests  were  made  a  part  of 
the  extensive  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  already  being  conducted  by 
the  college  of  agriculture.  The  loss  caused  by  epidemics  of  hog 
cholera  made  it  seem  desirable  to  carry  on  some  educational  work 
dealing  with  methods  of  checking  that  and  other  diseases  of  animals. 
Accordingly  the  university  entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  university  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
employed  a  specialist  in  veterinary  science  and  began,  through 
county  agents  and  otherwise,  to  carry  on  educational  work. 

This  work  has  been  greatly  aided  bj^  the  cooperation  between  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the 
board  of  agriculture.  This  useful  voluntary  cooperation  will  here¬ 
after  have  the  added  advantage  of  official  recognition.  An  act  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  created  an  agricultural  advisory  board,  whose 
members  are  the  governor,  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  the 
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director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  These  officers,  meeting  monthly, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  coordinate  further  the  activities  of  the  three 
institutions. 

A  new  and  profitable  opportunity  to  cooperate  has  been  developed 
in  the  relations  recently  established  with  the  State  industrial  com¬ 
mission  in  the  matter  of  its  employment  offices.  Recent  acute  shortage 
of  farm  labor  suggested  the  establishment  by  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  an  organization  having  the  character  of  employment  offices. 
The  same  situation  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of 
employment  offices  maintained  by  the  industrial  commission  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  men  traveling  about  the  several  counties  and 
closely  in  touch  with  farmers.  The  results  desired  by  both  institutions 
were  accomplished  when  close  cooperation  was  established  between 
those  in  charge  of  the  several  employment  offices  throughout  the  State 
and  the  county  agricultural  agents  representing  the  university. 
Though  this  cooperation  came  about  through  an  emergency  connected 
with  the  war,  it  seems  likely  that  it  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  and 
probably  improved. 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense  an  agricultural  division  was  appointed,  of  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and  the  director  of 

Xj  J 

extension  as  executive  secretary.  Other  members  were  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture,  the  agronomist  of  the  experiment  station, 
and  the  master  of  the  State  grange.  The  staff  was  largely  drawn  from 
the  college  of  agriculture.  The  immediate  problems  were  acreage  of 
spring  crops,  farm  labor,  seed  stocks,  transportation,  and  marketing. 
In  dealing  with  these  problems,  the  existing  agencies  of  the  extension 
service  were  utilized,  and  three  new  bureaus  of  student  labor,  public 
meetings,  and  city  gardening  were  created. 

The  inauguration  of  the  emergency  movement  found  22  counties  in 
the  State  supplied  with  county  agricultural  agents  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  In  order  to  give  every 
county  in  the  State  the  services  of  a  trained  agricultural  worker, 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  30  special  agents  were  furnished 
temporarily.  These  men  volunteered  for  the  service.  The  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  the 
college  of  agriculture  donated  their  time,  continuing  their  salaries, 
and  in  some  cases  their  travel  expenses.  Each  of  the  30  men  added 
was  assigned  to  a  district  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  counties,  in 
such  manner  as  to  cover  the  State.  The  work  of  the  county  agents 
and  the  special  agricultural  agents  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  needs  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Getting  labor  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  (2)  making  arrangements  for  harvest  labor,  (3)  giving 
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information  regarding  seed,  (3)  rendering  assistance  in  having  car¬ 
load  shipments  of  agricultural  supplies  moved. 

Publications. — Twelve  bulletins,  with  a  total  of  288  pages  and  a 
total  edition  of  435,000  copies,  and  57  circulars  with  a  total  of  388 
pages  and  a  total  edition  of  391,000  copies,  were  published  during 
the  year.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  a  four-page,  letter-size 
folder,  was  published  monthly  in  an  edition  of  6,000  copies.  It 
pertains  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  extension  service.  A  biweekly 
news  letter  was  duplicated  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  State, 
80  per  cent  of  which  published  the  matter  fairly  regularly.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  exclusive  news  articles  were  furnished  to 
the  local  papers  of  the  State.  Announcements  of  extension  activities 
were  distributed  to  the  local  papers  in  the  form  of  plate  matter, 
2,063  columns  of  which  were  furnished.  The  mailing  list  consisted 
of  about  35,000  names  on  stencils,  so  classified  that  only  bulletins  on 
subjects  indicated  by  the  applicant  were  mailed. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smith-Lever,  Federal - $56,  S52. 14 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 46,  852. 14 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  13,  214.  47 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  500.  00 

State  appropriations _  62,  420.  82 

County _  19,  772.  34 


Total _  200,611.91 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools, 
soils  and  crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry, 
rural  engineering,  control  of  animal  diseases,  and  dairying.  Funds 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in 
support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations, 
and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents  June  30, 
1916,  12;  June  30,  1917,  20.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  counter¬ 
agent  leader. 

The  principal  results  of  the  work  during  1917  were  the  following: 
Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  farmers  selected  seed  corn 
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in  the  fall,  resulting  in  29,965  additional  acres  being  planted  with 
fall-selected  seed,  and  1,511  farmers  tested  their  seed  corn  for  germi¬ 
nation  at  suggestion  of  agents,  resulting  in  25,570  additional  acres 
being  planted  with  tested  seed ;  1,945  farmers  treated  their  seed  oats 
for  smut  and  24,024  additional  acres  were  sown  with  treated  seed. 
The  growing  of  more  legumes  was  encouraged,  resulting  in  478  farm¬ 
ers  sowing  2,625  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  340  farmers  sowing  4,093  acres 
of  soy  beans.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- five  farmers  followed  sug¬ 
gestions  of  agents  in  caring  for  their  orchards  containing  69,050 
trees.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  use  of  better  stock  5  live-stock 
breeders’  associations  and  15  cow-testing  associations  were  organized 
with  the  assistance  of  agents;  5,454  cows  were  under  test,  resulting  in 
890  being  eliminated  as  unprofitable,  and  254  farmers  adopted  bal¬ 
anced  rations  recommended  for  their  herds;  36,927  hogs  were  vacci¬ 
nated  for  cholera  by  veterinarians  or  farmers  at  suggestion  of  agents. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  soil  improvement,  resulting  in 
82  drainage  systems  being  planned  and  installed,  involving  the  drain¬ 
age  of  3,514  acres.  The  agents  tested  soil  for  acidity  on  798  farms, 
helped  to  introduce  5  limestone  crushers,  brought  about  the  use  of 
8,364  additional  tons  of  lime,  and  927  farmers  used  6,174  tons  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  by  agents  on 
429  farms,  and  398  farmers  were  induced  to  keep  farm  accounts. 
Fifteen  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations,  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  agents,  did  more  than  $500,000  worth  of  business, 
saving  $45,560  to  the  farmers.  The  agents  conducted  1,240  demon¬ 
strations,  involving  29,939  acres  of  crops  and  1,992  live  stock. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  emergency  agents  were  placed 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  each  covering  an  average  of  two  counties. 
The  faculty  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  specialists  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  and  employees  from  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  were  assigned  to  do  this  emergency  work,  which  consisted 
largely  of  rendering  assistance  in  securing  farm  labor,  adequate  seed 
supply,  and  organizing  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  The  work  of  these 
emergency  agents  was  discontinued  June  30,  1917. 

As  a  result  of  campaigns  conducted  by  the  regular  and  emergency 
agents  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  the  war 
needs,  2,375  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  or  locating  15,753 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes;  9,599  additional  acres  of  corn  were  raised, 
increasing  the  production  259,250  bushels;  and  3,330  additional  acres 
of  potatoes  were  raised,  increasing  the  production  134,600  bushels. 
Through  these  campaigns  the  bean  acreage  was  increased  by  1,104 
acres  and  the  wheat  acreage  by  more  than  12,000  acres;  2,601  farmers 
were  assisted  in  securing  or  locating  8,415  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers. 
The  agents  assisted  in  establishing  9  public  markets,  which  did  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  business.  They  also  assisted  in  organizing 
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8  farm-loan  associations.  Assistance  in  home  gardening  was  given 
7,729  persons,  1,278  farmers  were  given  information  in  regard  to  stor¬ 
ing  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  113  canning  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  women,  resulting  in  82,260  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  canned. 

In  doing  their  work  the  agents  made  9,80-1  visits  to  farms,  received 
20,153  callers  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  2,367  meetings,  attended 
by  184,693  persons.  In  all  counties  having  agents  farm  bureaus  were 
organized,  with  a  membership  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
of  the  county.  The  total  farm-bureau  membership  in  the  State  was 
10,077. 

Home  economics— The,  State-wide  extension  staff  consists  of  the 
supervisor,  who  is  head  of  the  home-economics  department,  the  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor,  and  10  instructors.  The  staff  was  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  winter  months  by  eight  extra  workers,  and  part  of  the 
time  by  a  trained  nurse  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  of 
Columbus,  who  gave  valuable  talks  and  individual  instruction  on  the 
care  of  children.  Thirty-five  5-day  extension  schools,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  40  (total  attendance,  1,400),  were  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultural  extension  schools.  These  extension  schools 
followed  a  2-year  program  on  foods,  household  management,  and 
dress.  An  interesting  type  of  extension  school  was  conducted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  county  normal  schools,  where  village  and  rural  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained ;  45  of  these  5-day  schools  were  held  with  an  attend- 
ance  of  630  prospective  teachers.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  was 
to  stimulate  interest  in  introducing  school  luncheons  and  to  teach  the 
necessary  facts  about  foods  needed,  by  leaders  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work.  One  instructor  was  assigned  to  special  duty  in  initiating 
and  guiding  the  school-lunch  work  in  new  communities,  and  eighteen 
5-page  circulars,  or  lesson  plans,  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers 
who  were  conducting  such  lunches.  Some  attention  to  school  lunches 
was  given  in  61  counties,  an  increase  of  43  counties  during  the  year. 
There  were  140  women’s  clubs  on  the  mailing  list  for  suggestive  pro¬ 
grams  along  the  lines  of  food,  care  of  children,  and  household  man¬ 
agement.  Sixty-five  of  these  were  members  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Women’s  Federation.  Eighty-six  new  communities  requested  assist¬ 
ance  in  organizing  clubs,  and  60  clubs  were  visited.  All  of  these  clubs 
have  given  valuable  cooperation  in  the  campaign  for  the  preservation 
and  the  conservation  of  food.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  women 
attended  the  home-economics  sessions  during  Farmers’  Week.  One 
instructor  was  assigned  to  a  6-months’  study  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  farm  women  in  Montgomery  County.  She  was 
appointed  State  leader  of  rural  home-demonstration  agents  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1917,  and  by  December  17  home-demonstration  agents  had  been 
placed  in  7  counties  as  a  part  of  the  farm-bureau  organizations. 
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The  State  leader  of  the  home-economics  project  made  the  new 
extension  work  in  cities  one  of  the  particular  problems  of  the  year, 
and  the  work  with  cities  made  good  progress.  Four  urban  home- 
demonstration  agents  were  appointed  before  January  1,  1918.  This 
work  was  forwarded  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  many  existing 
organizations,  including  the  home-economics  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  colleges,  schools,  women’s  clubs,  the  municipal  government, 
and  business  men.  Trained  women  of  the  State  were  registered  for 
volunteer  service.  The  city  work  was  developed  with  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  chief  function  of  an  urban  home-demonstration 
agent  is  to  organize,  serve,  and  coordinate  the  home-economics  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purpose  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  war  emergency. 

Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work . — The  club  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  was  supervised  by  a  State  leader  and  an  assistant 
club  leader,  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  and  department;  650 
local  volunteer  leaders  assisted  in  conducting  clubs  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  State  and  secured  practically  all  of  the 
new  enrollment.  The  work  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  and  district  school  superintendents  and  the  county  agricultural 
societies,  and  the  local  clubs  were  largely  organized  by  the  school 
superintendents. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  clubs  were  organized,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  10,635  members.  In  the  six  club  projects  completed, 
2,234  club  members  reported  products  to  the  value  of  $95,703.26,  at  a 
total  production  cost  of  $34,437.09.  During  the  year  49  club  fairs 
and  festivals  were  conducted  and  220,000  copies  of  club  literature 
were  sent  to  members  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  Two  hundred 
canning  demonstrations  were  given  in  42  counties,  with  an  attendance 
of  5,000. 

As  a  reward  for  the  successful  completion  of  a  club  project,  3 
boys  or  girls  from  each  county,  186  in  all,  received  a  free  trip  to 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  and  special  programs 
were  arranged  for  them.  Five  county  prizes  were  also  awarded  on 
the  best  record  made  by  the  3  boys  from  each  county.  During  the 
year  the  junior  contests  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  university,  involving  the  fulfilling  of  obligations  made 
by  the  board  and  a  consequent  revision  of  contest  rules.  This  also 
involved  the  management  of  the  annual  trip  of  several  hundred 
county  contest  winners  to  Washington  and  other  eastern  cities.  This 
trip  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  by  the  State  board  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  funds  raised  by  local  subscriptions. 
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The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  works  : 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn 
Potato . . 
Tomato . 

Pig . 

Canning 


Garment... 

Total 


Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Amount. 

i 

• 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

723 

723  aeres _ 

61,455  bushels. 

$67, 600.  50 

$10,130.00 

2,342.80 

55 

209 

21  acres . 

3,477  bushels . . 

5, 170. 20 

23 

101 

404  square  rods 

2,541. 16 
12,347.80 

901.36 

8i> 

339 

456  pigs . 

73,416  pounds. 

7,231.48 

268 

546 

17.006  quarts,. 

6, 043. 60 

4, 343. 00 

116 

316 

8,736  glasses 
jelly. 

l,053garnrents 

1,. 500. 00 

470.36 

548 

2,234 

95, 793. 26 

34, 4-37. 00 

Total  club  enrollment,  10,635. 


Fctrm-m  anagemen  t  demonstrations, — The  f arm-management  dem¬ 
onstrators  conducted  the  work,  which  was  begun  in  10  counties,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  19  counties  conducting  the  work.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  farmers  were  assisted  by  county  agents  and  the  farm-man¬ 
agement  demonstrators  in  studying  their  business  through  simple 
farm  accounts.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on  324  farms. 
These  and  233  records  taken  the  preceding  year  were  summarized,  re¬ 
turned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the  farmers*  As  a  result  of 
farm-management  demonstration  work,  133  farmers  changed  the 
management  of  their  business  in  order  to  increase  their  labor  incomes. 

Extension  schools. — Thirty-six  extension  schools  were  held  in  as 
many  counties  of  the  State,  under  the  same  general  policy  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Each  school  continued  for  five  days  and  included  sepa¬ 
rate  sessions  for  men  and  women.  A4  each  of  the  men's  sessions  a 


course  was  given  in  soils  and  crops,  a  course  in  dairying,  animal  hus¬ 
bandly,  or  horticulture  at  the  election  of  the  people,  and  special 
lectures  on  poultry  husbandry  or  rural  engineering.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  75 — 33  men  and  42  women — the  total  attend¬ 
ance  being  27,090. 

Soils  and  crops. — During  four  winter  months  the  time  of  3  men 
was  devoted  to  instruction  in  extension  schools.  Seventy-five  fer¬ 
tility  meetings  were  held  on  farms  with  an  attendance  of  1,060.  At 
each  meeting  the  instructor  made  an  examination  of  soil  and  crop 
conditions  on  the  farm,  and  samples  of  soil  from  it  and  near-by  farms 
were  tested  for  acidity.  The  instructor  then  discussed  the  soils  and 
crops  problems  of  the  farm  and  locality.  An  increasing  amount  of 
work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  county  agents. 
Sixty-five  samples  of  limestone  and  marl  were  tested  for  neutralizing 
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power,  157  samples  of  soil  were  tested  for  acidity,  and  suggestions 
were  given  for  their  management-  The  correspondence  relative  to 
soils  increased  rapidly  during  the  year.  The  work  in  crops  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  specialists  in  soil  fertility.  Thir¬ 
teen  demonstrations  in  methods  of  selecting  and  storing  seed  corn 
were  held  with  an  attendance  of  103.  Demonstrations  were  also  held 
in  germinating  seed  corn,  and  a  10-acre  corn  contest  for  men  was 
supervised.  One  hundred  field  demonstrations  were  given  of  better 
varieties  or  improved  strains  of  wheat,  attended  by  130.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  treatment  of  oats  for  smut  and  of  the  introduction  of 
better  varieties  or  improved  strains  were  held  at  71  places  with  an 
attendance  of  1,039-.  Twenty  demonstrations  of  the  treatment  of 
potatoes  for  scab,  were  attended  by  310.  Five  demonstrations,  of 
tobacco-bed  sterilization  were  made.  Field  meetings  at  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  introduction  of  soy  beans  for  hay  and  for  seed  were 
also  held.  Six  grain  shows,  attended  by  010  persons*  were  judged, 
and  the  exhibits  used  for  demonstrating  the  difference'  between  good 
and  inferior  seed.  Seven  community  meetings,  attended  by  330,  were 
held  for  discussing  farm-crop  problems,  and  80  meetings,  attended 
by  1,000,  were  held  with  boys’  corn  clubs.  The  four  winter  months 
were  devoted  to  instruction  in  extension  schools.  Two  weeks  were 
spent  in  assisting  county  agents  to  write  projects  in  farm  crops. 

Horticulture . — There  were  175  demonstrations  in  pruning  and 
spraying,  25  in  thinning  fruit,  and  5  in  grading  and  packing  peaches, 
attended  by  3,300  people.  In  four  counties  there  were  all-year  demon¬ 
strations  in  pruning  and  spraying.  Demonstrations  were  made  at 
six  fruit  and  vegetable  shows.  Two  winter  months  were  occupied 
with  instruction  at  extension  schools.  Thirty  lectures  were  also  given 
to  a  total  of  2, GOO  people.  In  the  city- garden  work,  13  garden 
specialists  worked  with  civic  bodies,  workmen  at  factories,  and 
schools,  thus  reaching  20,000  people.  The  landscape  work  included 
illustrated  lectures,  visits  to  rural  schools,  churches,  and  public 
libraries  and  the  furnishing  of  planting  plans  to  55  rural  schools, 
3  churches,  and  1  public  library. 

Animal  husbandry . — Three  months  were  spent  in  extension-school 
work.  During  the  year  2.62  pig-club  meetings  were  attended  and  400 
pig-club  members  were  visited  personally.  Twenty-eight  pig- feed¬ 
ing  contests  at  countv  and  local  fairs  were  conducted.  Eighteen  live- 
stock  judging  contests,  other  than  club  work,  were  held.  Assistance 
in  the  organization  of  two  pure-bred  live-stock  associations  was  given. 
Seven  successful  steer- feeding  demonstrations  and  four  hog-feeding 
demonstrations  were  made.  Several  live-stock  shows  were  judged. 
The  county  agents  were  assisted  in  arranging  their  projects  covering 
animal-husbandry  work. 
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Poultry  husbandry. — Twenty-two  poultry  demonstrations  were 
given  on  farms  including  the  fattening  of  poultry  for  market,  capon- 
izing,  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  and  treatment  of  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  The  total  attendance  was  370.  Recognizing  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  poultry  product  of  the  State  is  from  farm  flocks,  special 
effort  was  made  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  farmers  the  results  se¬ 
cured  b}7  proper  handling  of  typical  flocks.  For  this  purpose  a  num¬ 
ber  of  flocks  in  Montgomery  County  are  being  used  as  poultry  dem¬ 
onstrations  for  their  respective  communities.  An  educational  exhibit 
was  made  at  nine  poultry  shows  and  four  fairs.  An  instructor  ac¬ 
companied  this  exhibit  and  thus  had  opportunity  to  give  personal 
advice  to  thousands  of  poultry  men.  Where  the  exhibit  lias  been 
made  several  years,  interest  in  it  has  increased,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a 
very  efficient  method  of  presenting  information.  Ninety  farm  visits 
were  made  for  giving  assistance  in  planning  plants  or  advising  as  to 
poultry  management.  Fifty-four  poultry-association  meetings  were 
held,  attended  by  1,844.  A  series  of  educational  meetings  was  held 
during  5  winter  months  with  six  local  poultry  associations.  The 
specialist  visited  each  association  once  a  month  and  thus  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  its  problems  and  to  give 
the  instruction  a  more  local  application.  The  average  attendance  at 
these  meetings  was  35.  One  day's  instruction  was  given  at  each  of  24 
extension  schools.  Ninety  meetings  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  were  at¬ 
tended  at  which  1,188  were  instructed. 

Agricultural  engineering . — Two  men  gave  their  entire  time  to  this 
project.  Farm  sewage-disposal  demonstrations  were  continued,  24 
being  held  to  show  the  construction  of  septic  tanks.  As  a  result  of 
the  number  of  tanks  built  a  standard  type  of  septic  tank  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  work  now  requires  less  attention.  Fifty-two  drain¬ 
age  demonstrations  were  held  in  15  counties,  and  360  men  were  advised 
individually  concerning  farm  drainage.  Drainage  systems  were  laid 
out  for  2,400  acres.  In  farm  building  and  farmstead  demonstrations 
75  visits  were  made  to  farms,  and  interviews  were  held  with  370 
farmers  individually  regarding  their  farm-building  problems.  Work 
in  farm-structure  demonstrations  was  started  during  the  year.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  some  40  stock 
plans  of  farm  structures.  Thirty-five  demonstrations  were  held  to 

show  the  best  methods  of  bringing  water  into  the  farmhouse.  As  a 
result  of  the  success  of  the  few  farm-lighting  demonstrations,  more 

of  them  will  be  held.  One  thousand  and  seventy  persons  attended 
the  demonstrations  held  on  186  farms,  and  5,500  were  instructed  at 
extension  schools  and  other  meetings. 

Control  of  animal  diseases. — This  work  was  confined  principally  to 
the  control  of  hog  cholera,  and  was  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
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Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  board  of  agriculture.  Special  effort  was  made  to  control  the 
disease  in  selected  areas  comprising  G  counties.  Hog-cholera  asso¬ 
ciations  were  organized  in  25  townships.  Eighty-six  owners  of 
cholera-infected  herds  were  visited  and  advised  as  to  methods  of 
control.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  neighbors  of  infected  farms 
were  visited  and  warned  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Some  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  and  it  is  expected  to  give  more  time  to  its  control.  In¬ 
terviews  were  held  with  76  local  veterinarians. 

Dairying. — Supervision  was  given  30  cow-testing  associations,  in¬ 
volving  751  herds  of  10,297  cows.  Of  these  associations,  9  were  newly 
organized  and  21  were  reorganized.  One  cooperative  bull  association 
was  organized,  the  first  and  only  one  in  the  State.  The  field  agent 
took  part  in  GO  meetings,  20  of  which  were  in  counties  with  county 
agents.  This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Farmers'  institutes. — The  1916-17  farmers’  institute  season  opened 
November  13,  191G,  and  closed  February  23,  1917.  Between  these 
dates  423  regular  2-day  institutes  of  5  sessions  each  were  held.  In  no 
case  were  more  than  5  State  institutes,  as  provided  by  law,  held  in 
any  one  county.  In  this  work  30  practical  farmers  of  the  State  and 
7  qualified  farm  women,  from  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  1  woman  and  1  man  from  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  were  employed.  The  average  attendance  per  session  of  the 
2,115  sessions  held  was  19G.  The  total  attendance  for  all  sessions  was 
415,185 — a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  per 
capita  cost  for  those  in  attendance  was  7.8  cents. 

Independent  institutes  are  those  held  independent  of  State  aid. 
Every  encouragement  and  assistance  possible  was  given  to  institutes 
of  this  class.  Deports  were  received  from  96  independent  institutes — 
an  increase  of  44  per  cent  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  attendance  reported  is  86,050.  This  number,  added  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  regular  institutes,  makes  a  total  attendance  at  Ohio 
institutes  the  past  season  of  501,235 — a  figure  significant  of  the  power 
and  possibilities  of  the  institute  organization. 

Conforming  to  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  institutes  and 
reach  and  strengthen  the  various  phases  of  community  life,  14  men 
were  employed  who  had  been  active  in  community  service.  Each  was 
qualified  by  experience  to  give  instruction  on  and  awaken  interest  in 
the  subject  of  community  betterment.  After  a  conference  at  the 
university,  which  served  to  unify  ideas  and  ideals,  one  of  these  men 
was  scheduled  to  each  of  the  State  institutes,  with  the  result  that 
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thousands  of  rural  people  caught  the  vision  of  a  richer  rural  life.  < 
Numerous  projects  are  now  under  way  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
conditions. 

C orrespondcnce  courses.— The  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
correspondence  courses  on  May  31,  1917,  was  8,333,  an  increase  of 
1,833  during  the  year.  Since  July  1,  1916,  17,324  lessons  have  been 
mailed  to  students  in  13  different  courses.  A  survey  made  in  Novem- 
ber,  1916,  of  the  first  4,200  students  enrolled  showed  that  32  per  cent 
had  completed  the  course.  Prior  to  this  time  no  follow-up  work 
was  done.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  64  per  cent  of  the  women 
enrolled  were  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  Each  county 
agent  is  furnished  a  list  of  all  students  in  his  county,  so  that  he  may 
render  them  any  assistance  possible,  and  they  are  urged  to  call  on  him 
as  necessary. 

SURVEY. 

Making  the  extension  specialists  members  of  the  subject-matter 
departments  of  the  college  should  result  in  increased  efficiency  and 
a  larger  interest  in  extension  work  by  all  members  of  the  college  staff. 

The  transfer  of  all  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  to  the  extension  divi- 
sion  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture  and  the  cordial  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  two  organizations  gives  new  strength  to  the  extension 
work.  The  creation  of  the  State  agricultural  advisory  board  should 
be  the  means  of  better  correlation  of  the  agricultural  forces  of  the 
State.  The  fine  service  which  the  extension  service  rendered  the 
State  council  of  defense,  and  the  support  of  the  council  in  placing- 
special  agents  in  the  unorganized  counties,  gave  the  State  an  efficient 
force  for  meeting  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  war  emergency. 

The  well  organized  work  in  the  betterment  of  school  lunches  was  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  home  economics.  The  success  of  the 
work  of  farm  women’s  clubs  indicates  that  they  have  a  real  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  extension  work.  The  poultry  specialist  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  method  of  extension  work  with  local  poultry  associations 
which  has  large  promise.  The  use  of  the  demonstration  method  in 
the  work  in  agricultural  engineering  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
means  of  creating  and  radiating  public  opinion  in  this  as  in  other 
fields  of  extension  work. 

OREGON. 

Division  of  Extension  Work,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

It.  D.  Hetzel,  Director  (Resigned  September,  1017). 

O.  D.  Center,  Director  (Appointed  September,  1917).  4 

Organization  and  administration . — No  material  changes  were 
made  in  the  general  organization  or  policies  of  administration  dur- 
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ing  tlie  year.  Regular  weekly  conferences  of  the  extension  staff 
have  added  much  both  to  efficiency  and  enthusiasm.  The  happenings 
and  developments  of  the  week  were  presented,  and  such  instructions 
and  announcements  as  necessary  were  given  by  the  director.  All 
members  of  the  staff  joined  in  the  discussions  and  presented  sum¬ 
maries  of  their  work.  Minutes  of  the  conferences  were  kept  and 
sent  to  all  extension  workers,  including  the  county  agents.  The 
war  emergency  resulted  in  diverting  attention  from  some  of  the 
work  in  progress  or  planned  to  other  lines  of  work  brought  forward 
by  the  Nation’s  immediate  needs. 

1/ 

Publications. — Ninety-one  regular  extension  publications  were 
issued  during  the  year,  aggregating  a  total  of  490  pages  and  with  a 
total  edition  of  412,000.  Of  this  number  49  wei;e  devoted  to  bovs’ 
and  girls’  club  work.  13  to  horticultural  subjects,  and  9  to  home 
economics.  Three  reprints  with  a  total  of  60  pages  and  an  edition 
of  9,000,  and  3  emergency  leaflets  with  a  total  edition  of  22,000, 
were  also  issued.  Nine  issues  of  the  Extension  News,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  items  of  timely  interest  connected  with  extension  work, 
were  published.  The  extension  service  conducts  a  press  bureau  for 
the  whole  institution,  and  during  the  year  contributed  over  2,000 
articles,  stories,  and  items  to  local  and  agricultural  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1917 : 


Smith-Lever,  Federal  _ 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ _ _ _ 

Bureau  of  Markets _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry- _ _ 

State  appropriations - 

County  _ 

Other  sources  within  the  State _ 


$18.  131.  66 
8, 151.66 

10, 328.  -13 
2,  650.  00 
1,  250.  00 
5, 124.  38 
51,  543.  32 
22,  400.  74 
1,  224.  66 


Total _  123,  830.  S5 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  exten¬ 
sion  schools,  and  extension  specialists.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  projects:  County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
farm-management  demonstrations,  rural  organization  and  market¬ 
ing,  dairying,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 
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SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

Home  economics. — The  folloAving  major  projects  were  conducted 
during  the  past  year :  Home  cooperator’s  demonstration  project,  farm 
home-study  tour,  food  preservation,  and  emergency  work.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  county  agent,  three  counties  were  organized  for 
the  home  cooperator’s  demonstration  project.  Cooperative  centers 
were  established  and  the  State  leader  spent  4  weeks  in  Josephine, 
Jackson,  and  Yamhill  Counties,  meeting  with  the  women  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  matter  on  household  accounting,  food  for  the 
family,  home  canning  and  jelly  making,  kitchen  equipment,  and 
choosing  of  textiles.  As  a  result,  300  women  signed  as  cooperators 
to  carry  out  specific  demonstrations  4n  their  homes.  Later  the  home- 
demonstration  agents  carried  this  work  to  completion  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  April  the  first  farm  home-study  tour  was  made  in  Yamhill 
County.  One  hundred  farm  women  and  men  made  a  tour  of  two 
days  and  covered  100  miles  of  territory.  The  farm  homes  visited 
were  studied  for  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  for  convenience, 
water  and  lighting  systems,  equipment,  kitchen  arrangement,  and 
landscape  gardening.  Short  talks  were  given  at  each  stop.  Each 
day  a  demonstration  in  canning  was  given.  A  request  was  made  by 
members  who  joined  the  tour  for  a  larger  and  more  extensive  tour 
for  next  }^ear.  A  special  campaign  of  five  weeks  for  food  conserva¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  the  spring.  The  principal  centers  in  16  coun¬ 
ties  were  visited  by  the  food  preparedness  train,  with  an  estimated 
attendance  of  14,325  people.  Two  months  were  devoted  to  follow-up 
work  after  this  campaign,  in  which  50  communities  were  reached.  In 
one  county  25  home  driers  were  constructed.  A  special  training 
course  was  given  for  volunteer  leaders  and  home-demonstration 
agents.  In  August,  seven  district  home-demonstration  agents  were 
appointed  and  assigned  to  18  counties.  An  assistant  leader  was  added 
to  the  State  staff.  The  new  agents  appointed  community  committees 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  permanent  county  organizations.  Con¬ 
servation  lectures  were  given  before  15  county  teachers’  institutes, 
reaching  2,250  Oregon  teachers.  The  agents  also  assisted  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  food  surveys  and  the  pledge-card  campaign. 

Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  work  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
was  conducted  by  a  State  leader  and  two  assistant  club  leaders,  paid 
cooperatively  by  the  State  and  department  on  entire  time,  and  five 
cooperatively  paid  leaders  on  part  time.  There  were  also  100  unpaid 
volunteer  leaders  assisting  in  the  work  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities. 

During  the  year  the  club  leaders  conducted  128  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,657  members — men,  women,  and 
children — 370  field  demonstrations,  19  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  33 
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local  county,  district,  and  State  exhibits  were  held.  Six  hundred  and 
forty-two  club  plats  were  visited  during  the  year  and  163,000  copies 
of  follow-up  instructions  were  prepared  in  the  State  and  sent  to  club 
members.  In  the  11  projects  reported  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
9,120  club  members,  who  reported  products  to  the  value  of  $31,847.39, 
produced  at  a  total  cost  of  production  of  $13,838.99.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  club  groups  and  90  per  cent  of  the  members  enrolled  were  club 
members  in  the  year  1916. 

Four  projects,  dairy  herd  record  keeping,  farm  and  home  handi¬ 
craft,  rural-heme  beautification,  and  the  agricultural  club,  were  con¬ 
fined  to  persons  from  19  to  21  years  of  age,  and  had  a  membership 
of  about  900. 

As  a  special  war-emergency  program  the  entire  State  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  food  production  and  food  conservation  through  gardening 
work.  Reports  of  this  work  were  received  from  61  cities  and  towns, 
reporting  8,792  gardens  producing  vegetables  for  family  use,  valued 
at  $175,800,  which  is  positive  achievement  in  a  war  program. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  complete  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs 

organ¬ 

ized. 

Mem¬ 
bers  re¬ 
porting 
results. 

Plat  or  animals  man¬ 
aged. 

Products. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

P.nrn  . 

51 

24  acres . 

1,394  bushels . 

$2,  243.  53 

$502.  76 

Potato 

65 

10  acres . 

2*682  bushels . 

2, 599.  44 

911.  39 

1-Tnmo.  frarden .  . 

104 

1,210  square  rods . 

3, 070.  53 

1,252. 16 

A  crimilt/nral 

5 

51  acres . 

'  928.  90 

'  361.  20 

Poultry  . 

107 

346  fowls . 

2,167  chicks . 

2, 600.  52 

1,004.54 

Pork  and  crop  _ 

170 

447  pigs . 

76,371  pounds . 

11*883.  80 

5'  965.  78 

Hairy 

8 

18  cows . 

1,931.30 

'  681.  70 

Pfinninp' . 

179 

10,229  quarts;  1,746 

3, 422.  60 

1, 623. 80 

jelly. 

"Broad 

164 

7,943  loaves . 

794.  30 

635.  44 

d  arm  on  t 

303 

1*905  garments . 

1,992.  47 

773.00 

"Handicraft 

41 

193  pieces . 

'  380.  00 

121.  22 

Tr>tf\! 

l,lt)7 

31,847. 39 

13, 838.  99 

Total  club  enrollment,  9,120. 


Extension  schools. — Five  regular  extension  schools  were  held,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  3,335.  Extension  schools  carrying  several  sub¬ 
jects  through  four  or  five  days  had  not  proven  satisfactory,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  day  was  given  to  each  subject.  This  made  it  possible  to  route 
the  specialists  giving  instruction  from  one  school  to  another,  and  en¬ 
abled  a  farmer  to  attend  on  those  days  when  subjects  were  discussed 
which  were  of  particular  interest  to  him.  An  effort  was  also  made 
to  use  the  laboratory  method  by  having  the  people  take  part  in  the 
demonstrations  held  as  far  as  is  possible. 
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OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

County -agent,  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
1916,  13;  June  30,  1917,  14.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county 
agent  leader  and  one  assistant.  Twelve  assistant  county  agents  were 
used  to  assist  the  regular  agents.  Five  district  agents,  covering  12 
counties,  were  used  to  stimulate  food  production  in  counties  without 
regular  agents.  The  plan  of  organization  formerly  used  in  the  State 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  community  committees. 

Among  the  results  of  the  work  during  1917  were  the  following: 
Thi  •ee  hundred  and  forty-six  farmers  tested  their  seed  corn  at  the 
suggestion  of  agents,  for  1,545  acres;  287  farmers  treated  their  seed 
oats  for  smut,  for  4,147  acres;  and  654  farmers  were  induced  to  treat 
their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  resulting  in 
4,077  acres  being  planted  with  treated  seed.  Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  live-stock  improvement,  resulting  in  9  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations  and  6  live-stock  breeders’  associations  being  organized; 
4,397  cows  were  brought  under  test,  resulting  in  178  cows  being  dis¬ 
carded  as  unprofitable.  Through  these  associations  and  the  work  of 
the  agents,  106  registered  bulls  and  176  registered  cows  were  secured, 
and  111  farmers  adopted  balanced  rations  for  their  herds.  A  special 
effort  was  made  to  demonstrate  the  control  of  live-stock  diseases, 
resulting  in  8,821  animals  being  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  6,199 
animals  being  treated  for  blackleg  at  suggestion  of  agents.  The  use 
of  silos  was  recommended,  resulting  in  303  additional  silos  being 
built.  Forty-one  drainage  systems  and  13  irrigation  systems  were 
planned  and  installed,  respectively,  draining  24,495  acres  and  irrigat¬ 
ing  8,620  acres.  Four  hundred  and  fifteen  farmers  were  induced  to 
keep  farm  accounts.  Through  buying  and  selling  associations  and 
farmers  exchanges  organized  with  the  assistance  of  agents,  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $320,000  was  done,  saving  $21,000  to  the  farmers.  The  agents 
conducted  332  demonstrations,  involving  123,639  acres  of  crops  and 
2,482  live  stock.  The  demonstrations  affecting  the  largest  acreage 
were  those  held  for  the  control  of  ground  squirrels.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  several  hundred  thousand  squirrels  were  poisoned,  saving 
several  thousand  bushels  of  grain. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  agents  did  work  to  help  increase  crop 
and  live-stock  production  to  meet  the  war  needs.  They  located  or 
secured  for  farmers  17,885  bushels  of  seed  wheat.  7,800  bushels  of 
seed  barley,  4,340  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  and  2,230  bushels  of  seed 
beans.  The  campaigns  for  crop  production  resulted  in  19,325  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  wheat  being  raised,  increasing  the  production  more 
than  100,000  bushels;  19,512  additional  acres  of  oats  were  produced, 
increasing  the  production  nearly  one-third  of  a  million  bushels; 
5;515  additional  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  increasing  the  pro- 
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duction  224.700  bushels;  and  5,604  additional  acres  of  beans  were 
raised,  increasing  the  production  34,342  bushels.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  applications  were  received  for  farm  help  at  the  county- 
agents’  offices,  and  488  laborers  were  supplied.  The  agents  were  in¬ 
fluential  in  having  3,200  additional  sheep  placed  on  farms.  They 
also  helped  to  locate  953  horses  for  the  War  Department.  Assistance 
was  given  in  the  organization  of  27  farm-loan  associations.  Fifty- 
seven  canning  demonstrations  were  arranged  for  women,  resulting 
in  111,800  additional  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  being  canned. 

The  agents  made  5,853  visits  to  farms,  gave  information  to  11,680 
persons  at  their  offices,  and  held  1,154  meetings;  attended  by  48,281 
persons. 

Farm-management  demonstrations. — During  the  year  work  was 
conducted  in  two  additional  counties,  making  a  total  of  11  which  car¬ 
ried  on  farm-management  demonstration  work.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  the  farm-management  demonstrator  was  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing  farmers  how  to  study  their  business.  After  the  resignation  of  the 
demonstrator,  on  June  30,  1917,  the  county  agents  carried  on  the 
demonstration  work  without  a  leader.  Five  hundred  and  seventv-six 

'  v 

farmers  were  assisted  by  county  agents  and  the  demonstrator  to  keep 

farm  records  of  their  business.  Farm-analysis  records  were  taken  on 

*/ 

80  farms.  These  and  93  records  taken  the  previous  year  were  sum¬ 
marized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the  farmers. 

Horticulture. — Seven  spraying  demonstrations  were  conducted  in 
8  orchards,  3  for  the  brown  rot  of  prunes,  3  for  the  control  of  apple 
scab,  codling  moth,  and  apple  aphis,  and  1  for  the  control  of  peach- 
leaf  curl.  Five  pruning  schools  and  12  one-day  priming  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  during  the  year,  at  which  1,288  orchardists  were  in 
attendance  and  took  part.  The  specialist  judged  fruit  at  11  fairs, 
attended  149  meetings,  and  visited  153  farms  during  the  year.  Some 
seed-potato  certification  work  was  done  on  49  farms  growing  700 
acres  of  potatoes. 

Dairying. — Nineteen  demonstrations  on  the  compounding  of  rations 
were  given  during  the  year.  Cattle  were  judged  at  12  fairs  before 
1,750  people.  Four  butter  and  cheese  scoring  demonstrations  were 
conducted.  Fifty-three  visits  were  made  to  creameries  and  25  con- 
ferences  held  with  boards  of  directors.  The  outstanding  results  in 
the  creamery  advisory  work  include:  Organization  of  the  Oregon 
cooperative- dairy  exchange;  cooperative  marketing  by  exchange 
members  through  their  own  Portland  house;  removal  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  country -made  butter  and  the  opportunity  to  market  it 
on  a  quality  basis,  which  made  possible  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound 
on  all  butter  grading  as  extras  and  saved  country  creameries  about 
$100,000;  and  general  adoption  of  cream  grading  by  country  cream¬ 
eries.  Supervision  was  given  17  active  cow -testing  associations,  involv¬ 
ing  420  herds  of  7,782  cows.  Two  new  associations  wrere  formed. 
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Eighteen  silos  were  erected,  and  50  farmers  were  furnished  silo  plans. 
Twenty-nine  pure-bred  Guernseys  were  purchased  and  brought  to 
the  State,  and  7  pure-bred  bulls  were  purchased  for  association 
members.  This  project  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Plant  'pathology . — Five  field  assistants  held  80  demonstrations  for 
the  control  of  oat  smut,  attended  by  737  farmers.  They  also  visited 
and  assisted  2,G5G  additional  farmers  in  seed  treatment.  A  crop- 
disease  survey,  with  a  campaign  for  disease  control  was  carried  on. 

Veterinary  service. — About  100  cases  of  parasitic  infection  and 
noninfectious  diseases  were  diagnosed  and  handled.  Over  1,000 
blood  specimens  were  tested  for  white  diarrhea  of  poultry. 

Rural  organization  and  markets. — This  project  was  continued  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  had  the  services  of  two  men.  A  total  of  215 
days  were  spent  in  the  field,  and  128  meetings  and  527  conferences 
were  held,  at  which  11,489  people  were  met  and  addressed.  Twenty 
associations,  incorporated  under  the  Oregon  cooperative  law,  have 
been  established  during  the  year.  Over  100  sets  of  articles  of  associ¬ 
ation,  constitutions,  and  organization  contracts  were  prepared  and 
distributed.  In  changing  from  the  sack  system  to  the  bulk  handling 
of  grain  the  work  has  been  of  particular  service  in  the  organization 
of  cooperative  elevator  associations  and  in  giving  advice  as  to  the 
best  type  and  size  of  buildings  to  erect. 

Animal  husbandry . — The  work  of  this  project  was  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  a  field  specialist.  It  was  carried  on  by  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  staff,  who  spent  GO  days  in  the  field  and  addressed  32  live-stock 
meetings  with  5,1G1  farmers  present.  A  wool-demonstration  car  was 
routed  through  seven  counties  in  eastern  Oregon  for  two  weeks,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  fitted  up  the  car.  The  car  made  10 
stops  in  the  State.  Sheepmen  came  from  50  to  GO  miles  to  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  work  of  the  car  was  decidedly  successful. 

Poultry  husbandry . — The  work  of  this  project  was  interrupted  by 
the  resignation  of  the  extension  specialist.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  poultry  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  with  an 
attendance  of  8, GOG  persons.  Forty-five  farmers  were  visited  and 
given  personal  assistance.  Demonstrations  were  conducted  with  13 
flocks,  containing  494  breeding  hens,  which  were  tested  for  white 
diarrhea,  and  all  but  2  flocks  were  found  diseased.  The  owners  have 
benefited  from  this  work  since  then  by  being  able  to  hatch  chicks 
free  from  disease. 

Farm  crops. — The  extension  service  included  under  farm  crops 
the  work  done  in  drainage  and  irrigation,  soils,  and  farm  mechanics. 
In  these  lines  there  were  33G  days  of  field  work,  during  which  178 
meetings  were  held,  attended  by  8,983  people.  Drainage  and  irriga- 
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tion  work  was  the  .most  important  feature  of  the  project.  Sixty 
farm-drainage  systems,  affecting  5.650  acres  were  designed  or  sur¬ 
veyed  and  *26  district  or  community  drainage  s}r stems  affecting  419,- 
500  acres  were  aided.  Six  irrigation  districts,  including  68,800  acres, 
were  organized  or  substantially  aided.  As  a  result  of  one  farm 
demonstration  of  a  tile-drainage  system,  5  of  10  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  put  in  tile  drains  during  the  year.  Demonstrations  have  also 
been  made  with  flax,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  vetch,  clover,  and 
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The  formation  of  community  committees  for  directing  the  local 
extension  work  should  greatly  strengthen  the  county  organization. 
Home-demonstration  work  was  successfully  organized  in  three  coun¬ 
ties.  The  farm-home  study  tour  is  a  unique  method  of  exten¬ 
sion  instruction,  valuable  in  the  beginning  of  home-demonstration 
work.  The  assistance  given  the  dairy  industry  in  .organizing  its 
marketing  facilities  has  been  particularly  fortunate.  The  work  of 
the  agent  in  marketing,  in  encouraging  the  marketing  of  grain  in 
sacks  rather  than  in  bulk,  has  also  been  of  large  significance.  The 
increasing  number  of  volunteer  leaders  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
and  the  very  large  percentage  of  the  membership  continuing  the 
work  from  the  previous  year,  indicate  that  club  work  is  having  a 
healthy  growth.  The  agricultural  club  for  young  men  over  18  is 
developing  a  new  field  of  extension  effort,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  extension  workers  generally.  The  work  of 
the  extension  division  shows  steady  progress  in  the  integration  of 
its  forces  and  the  improvement  of  its  methods — evidence  that  it  is 
alive  to  the  needs  of  its  constituency. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

Slate  College. 

M.  S.  McDowell,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  were  no  changes  in  the 
general  organization  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  On  account 
of  the  war  special  effort  was  made  to  organize  farm  bureaus  and  to 
place  agents  in  unorganized  counties.  Work  has  been  organized  in 
27  new  counties.  With  the  increasing  number  of  county  extension 
representatives,  there  has  been  a  larger  demand  for  assistance  by 
specialists.  To  meet  this  situation  specialists  in  animal  husbandry, 
agronomy,  vegetable  gardening,  entomology,  poultry,  and  farm  man¬ 
agement  were  added  to  the  extension  staff. 

Publications. — During  the  year  18  extension  circulars,  aggregating 
289  pages  and  with  a  total  edition  of  862,000  copies,  were  published. 
A  monthly  Extension  Bulletin  was  also  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  45,000 
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and  formed  a  medium  of  news  and  information  concerning  the  re¬ 
search  and  extension  work  of  the  college.  Several  posters  were  also 
issued  for  special  purposes.  A  special  weekly  news  service,  sent  to 
local  papers  through  the  county  representatives,  who  gave  the  articles 
a  local  application,  was  inaugurated  in  May. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  jmd  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917 : 

Smitli-Lever,  Federal _ .i _ $77,  63S.  54 

Smith-Lever,  State _ : _  67,  638.  54 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ _  10,  470.  00 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry - - -  2,  683.  83 


Total _  158,430.01 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls* 
club  work,  extension  schools,  fair  exhibits  and  farm  organization, 
dairying,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  poultry,  and 
entomology.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent 
work  and  dairying. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

S MITII-LEVER  P RO J E CT S . 


County -a gent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
1916,  22;  June  30,  1917,  45.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  extension 
director,,  serving  as  county-agent  leader,  with  three  assistants. 

Among  the  results  of  the  activities  during  the  year  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  farmers  were  induced  to 
select  seed  corn  in  the  fall  for  58,875  acres,  and  2,244  farmers  tested 
their  seed  corn,  resulting  in  21,038  additional  acres  being  planted 
with  tested  seed;  10,501  farmers  were  persuaded  to  treat  their  seed 
oats  for  the  control  of  smut  on  101,467  acres  and  3,585  farmers  treated 
their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases  at  suggestion  of 
agents,  resulting  in  5,587  acres  being  planted  with  treated  seed.  *  The 
raising  of  more  legumes  was  encouraged,  both  for  live-stock  feeding 
and  soil  improvment,  resulting  in  484  farmers  sowing  1,181  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  alfalfa  and  641  farmers  sowing  3,093  acres  of  soy 
beans.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  farmers  followed  suggestions  of 
agents  in  the  care  of  their  orchards. 

Th'e  State  took  a  leading  part  in  live-stock  improvement  and  the 
county  agents  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
profitable  cows  and  the  use  of  more  pure-bred  stock.  They  organized 
or  reorganized  30  cow-testing  associations  and  22  live-stock  breeders’ 
associations  during  1917,  Seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-one  cows  were  under  test  in  associations  organized  by  agents, 
resulting  in  1,681  cows  being  discarded  as  unprofitable.  The  work 
of  the  cow-testing  and  breeders’  associations,  with  the  assistance  of 
agents,  resulted  in  249  registered  bulls  and  688  registered  cows  being 
secured  and  4,9*22  farmers  adopting  balanced  rations  for  their  herds. 
The  building  of  silos  was  recommended,  resulting  in  517  new  silos 
being  built. 

Attention  was  given  to  soil  improvement  and  better  farm  practices. 
This  resulted  in  324  farmers  adopting  crop-rotation  systems  recom¬ 
mended  and  113  drainage  systems  being  planned  and  put  in.  At  the 
suggestion  of  agents,  2,973  farmers  used  2,874  tons  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  750  of  these  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  home  mix¬ 
ing  their  fertilizers.  The  agents  tested  soil  for  acidity  on  1,090  farms, 
122  local  sources  of  lime  were  developed,  28  limestone  crushers  were 
introduced,  and  21,908  tons  of  lime  were  used.  Ten  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  hay  land  were  top-dressed,  and 
4,338  acres  of  clover  were  plowed  under  for  green  manuring. 

Thirty-two  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations  and  farm¬ 
ers’  exchanges  were  organized  with  assistance  of  agents.  These  did 
more  than  $250,000  worth  of  business,  saving  $31,947  to  the  farmers. 

The  agents  conducted  2,081  definite  demonstrations,  involving 
31,135  acres  of  crops  and  2,363  live  stock.  In  connection  with  these 
demonstrations,  1,113  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  75,955  persons. 
The  principal  demonstrations  during  the  year  were  conducted  to 
show  the  possibility  of  controlling  oats  smut  and  potato  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above,  the  agents  carried  on 
several  definite  campaigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production 
and  to  aid  in  food  conservation  to  meet  the  war  needs,  resulting  in 
farmers  being  assisted  in  securing  seed  grain  as  follows :  One  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  farmers  were  given  assistance  in 
obtaining  3,043  bushels  of  seed  corn  for  the  1917  crop  and  in  saving 
62,510  bushels  of  seed  corn  for  the  1918  crop;  2,949  farmers  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  locating  or  obtaining  16,799  bushels  of  seed  buckwheat; 
6,079  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  43,422  bushels  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes;  and  1,373  farmers  secured  help  in  locating  seed  beans.  As  a 
result  of  definite  campaigns  for  increased  crop  production,  the  corn 
acreage  was  increased  b}'  24,939  acres,  thereby  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  371,349  bushels;  the  buckwheat  crop  was  increased  by  21,766 
acres,  increasing  the  production  nearly  one-third  of  a  million  bushels; 
and  28,585  additional  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  nearly  1,000,000  bushels,  and  the  wheat  acreage 
was  increased  by  nearly  40,000  acres. 

The  farm-help  problem  being  a  serious  one,  arrangements  were 
made  to  assist  farmers  in  securing  suitable  farm  help.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  requests  for  farm  help  were  received 
at  county  agents’  offices  and  1,966  laborers  were  supplied.  One  thou- 
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sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  farmers  were  assisted  in  locat¬ 
ing  2,424  tons  of  fertilizers,  and  7,511  additional  cattle  were  pro¬ 
duced.  As  a  result  of  an  active  campaign  to  encourage  sheep  raising, 
a  number  of  carloads  of  breeding  stock  were  distributed  in  various 
farm-bureau  counties.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  farmers  were 
assisted  in  securing  power  sprayers,  and  22  farm-loan  associations 
were  organized  with  assistance  of  agents. 

In  the  campaigns  for  food  production  and  conservation  12,341 
persons  were  assisted  in  home-garden  work,  5,411  farmers  received 
information  regarding  storing  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  978  can¬ 
ning  demonstrations  were  held  for  women,  aside  from  club  work,  re¬ 
sulting  in  nearly  500,000  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
being  canned  and  G6,0G0  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  being  dried. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  visited  15,627  different  farmers  on 
their  farms,  gave  information  to  31,429  persons  at  their  offices,  and 
took  part  in  4,360  meetings,  attended  by  286,160  persons.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  six  newspaper  articles  were  written  by  agents 
to  acquaint  farmers  with  improved  farm  practices  and  results  of 
demonstrations,  and  65,734  individual  letters  were  sent  out,  and 
nearly  500,000  circulars  and  circular  letters  were  mailed  out.  Fifty- 
four  agricultural  observation  parties  were  conducted  to  visit  demon¬ 
strations,  attended  by  15,707  persons. 

A  definite  program  of  work  was  adopted  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee  of  each  farm  bureau,  and  particular  attention 
was  given  to  see  that  the  work  covered  the  principal  problems  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  county,  also  that  the  work  was  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

Home  economics. — The  work  in  home-economics  extension  was  a 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  that  carried  on  during  the  two 
previous  years,  the  State  staff  having  been  increased  b}^  two  assistants. 
To  meet  the  war  emergency  a  systematic  campaign  in  the  canning 
and  preservation  of  fruits  was  planned.  Sixty-six  counties  were 
reached  during  the  summer;  913  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
given,  with  an  attendance  of  29,693. 

Boys’’  and  girls’’  club  work. — Two  hundred  and  nineteen  club 
groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  6,645  boys  and 
girls,  of  which  number  5,360  completed  all  the  work.  The  work  was 
organized  as  a  project  of  the  county  farm  bureau,  and  local  leaders 
were  secured  under  much  the  same  plan  as  for  other  farm-bureau 
projects.  In  Mercer  County  a  young  farmers’  club  furnished  the 
local  leaders,  while  in  other  counties,  where  club  work  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  several  years,  fourth-year  club  members  were  used  as  local 
leaders. 

The  value  of  products  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  different 
projects  were  not  reported.  Eighteen  corn  clubs  w6re  organized, 
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with  a  total  enrollment  of  909  members,  who  completed  all  work; 
14  potato  clubs  enrolled  313  members,  of  whom  242  finished  the 
work :  102  home-garden  clubs  enrolled  3,433  members,  of  whom  2,800 
completed  all  work;  4  canning  clubs  enrolled  80  members,  all  of 
whom  completed  the  work;  10  poultry  clubs  enrolled  246  members, 
of  whom  225  completed  the  work;  9  baby-beef  clubs  enrolled  68  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  65  completed  all  work  and  reported  the  feeding-  of  65 
calves;  21  pork  clubs  enrolled  344  members,  of  whom  340  completed 
all  work;  2  bread  clubs,  with  34  members,  reported  their  work  com¬ 
pleted;  35  stock  clubs  enrolled  1,025  members,  of  whom  1,000  com¬ 
pleted  all  work;  and  4  dairy-calf  clubs  enrolled  103  members,  of 
whom  99  completed  all  work. 

Extension  schools. — Five  extension  schools  were  held,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  4,000,  half  of  whom  were  women.  The  program  of  each 
school  consisted  of  two  sections — one  in  home  economics  and  the  other 
of  those  phases  of  agriculture  of  particular  local  interest. 

Fair  exhibits. — A  new  fair  exhibit  was  assembled  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer  and  was  installed  at  13  fairs.  It  is  estimated  that  350,000  people 
saw  the  exhibit,  and  the  general  interest  shown  in  it  indicates  that 
it  has  a  real  educational  value. 

Dairying. — Assistance  was  given  creameries  in  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  their  output,  195  visits  being  made  to  54  cream¬ 
eries.  Plans  were  drawn  for  creameries,  milk  stations,  dairy  houses, 
and  condenseries.  Cooperative  creameries  were  assisted  in  putting 
their  plants  on  a  profitable  basis.  Seventy  butter  demonstrations 
were  held,  186  rations  were  balanced,  and  877  visits  made  to  farms. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  an  assistant  supervised  the  work 
of  33  cowT-testing  associations,  involving  925  herds  of  13,921  cows. 
Sixteen  new  cow-testing  associations  were  organized.  Assistance  was 
given  in  the  erection  of  18  silos,  the  construction  of  9  milk  houses  and 
8  barns,  and  the  remodeling  of  47  others.  Forty-seven  farmers  were 
assisted  in  keeping  herd  records.  Aid  was  given  in  the  organization 
of  3  dairy  associations  and  2  bull  associations  of  7  blocks,  involving 
57  herds  of  440  cows. 

Horticulture. — The  pruning  and  spraying  of  orchards,  grading 
and  packing  of  fruit,  and  fire-blight  control  were  the  leading  lines 
of  work;  92  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  given  and  114  meetings 
attended,  through  which  5,066  people  were  reached. 

Vegetable  gardening. — On  account  of  the  food  situation  and  the 
demand  for  assistance  with  home  gardens  a  vegetable  specialist  was 
added  to  the  staff  early  in  the  spring.  His  time  was  spent  largely  in 
giving  illustrated  lectures,  giving  assistance  to  gardeners  and  those 
85164° — 19 - 22 
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in  charge  of  community  gardens,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
gardening  situation  in  the  counties. 

Animal  husbandry. — This  project  was  started  in  August,  1916.  and 
the  initial  work  consisted  in  a  general  survey  of  the  live-stock  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State  and  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  work  based  upon 
the  needs  of  definitely  defined  live-stock  regions.  Steer-feeding  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  held  on  17  farms  in  3  counties,  at  which  the  value 
of  silage  and  proper  housing  were  emphasized.  Thirty-five  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  open  shed  for  steers  were  later  furnished.  Five  hog 
demonstrations  were  held  and  75  blue  prints  of  the  self-feeder  were 
sent  on  request  after  these  meetings.  At  meetings  arranged  by  the 
farm  bureaus  in  five  counties,  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  horses  was 
discussed.  Sheep  feeding  and  management  were  discussed  at  meet¬ 
ings  in  seven  counties.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  farms  were  vis- 
ited,  87  visits  were  made  to  county  agents,  and  stock  was  judged  at 
9  fairs. 

Agronomy . — An  extension  specialist  in  agronomy  was  added  to  the 
staff  in  February,  1917.  Owing  to  the  war  the  work  was  largely  of 
an  emergency  nature.  Corn  variety  demonstrations  were  held  in  35 
counties  and  campaigns  for  oat-smut  eradication  in  36  counties.  Four 
demonstrations  in  pasture  improvement  and  eight  in  top-dressing 
meadows  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  were  held.  This 
demonstration  work  was  given  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents. 

Poultry  husbandry. — Poultry  extension  was  started  in  poultry  ac¬ 
counting  and  the  selection  and  culling  of  inferior  breeding  stock. 
Flock  records  were  secured  from  75  farmers  in  24  counties  as  a  basis 
for  an  estimate  of  the  profit  of  poultry  on  Pennsylvania  farms. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  records  on  most  farms,  a  simple  poultry  account 
book  was  compiled,  and  GO  of  these  were  furnished  to  farmers  willing 
to  keep  accounts.  Fifteen  demonstrations  in  caponizing  were  con¬ 
ducted,  and  51  demonstrations  in  the  selection  of  laying  stock  were 
held,  at  which  1,900  liens  were  individually  examined.  At  one  of 
these  demonstrations,  a  flock  of  150  was  divided  into  two  equal 
lots  of  layers  and  non-layers.  During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  75 
birds  classed  as  nonlayers  did  not  lay  an  egg.  while  the  75  classed  as 

o  cd  / 


layers  laid  as  many  as  the  150  liens  had  previously.  ®ghty-two 
farms  were  visited,  32  county  agents  were  assisted,  and  2,825  people 
wrere  addressed  at  8  lectures  and  66  demonstrations. 

Entomology. — An  entomologist  was  added  to  the  extension  staff  in 
September.  Two  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  Erie  County  in 
the  control  of  the  onion  maggot  by  the  use  of  poisoned  bait.  In  this 
connection  two  demonstrations  were  held  to  show  the  control  of 
onion  smut  b}'  the  use  of  formaldehyde  at  seeding.  Meetings  were 
held  in  four  counties  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents  to  arrange 
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for  community  potato-spraying  organizations.  Three  assistants  were 
placed  in  the  field  during  the  summer  to  assist  with  the  insect  prob¬ 
lems  of  certain  localities. 

Farm  organization. — The  county  agents  in  28  counties  assisted  191 
farmers  in  starting  simple  farm  accounts.  Farm-analysis  records 
were  taken  on  167  farms.  Three  hundred  farm  records  were  taken 
in  nine  counties  on  the  cost  of  milk  production.  During  the  summer 
the  specialist  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  farm-labor  situation. 
In  this  work  110,000  labor  inquiry  sheets  were  sent  to  farmers  through 
the  county  agents. 

SURVEY. 

Special  effort  on  account  of  the  war  resulted  in  more  than  doubling 
the  number  of  county  agents  and  in  the  rapid  organization  of  farm 
bureaus.  The  general  adoption  of  definite  programs  of  work  by  the 
farm  bureaus  will  greatly  increase  their  efficiency.  The  employment 
of  more  extension  specialists  should  materially  assist  the  work  of  the 
county  agents.  The  demonstration  work  with  live  stock  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  use  of  lime  for  correcting  soil  acidity  form  notable 
achievements  of  the  county  agents.  Home-demonstration  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  district  agents,  only  two  counties  having  county 
agents.  As  this  work  becomes  better  organized,  the  county  unit 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  better  adapted  for  efficient  work.  The 
value  of  local  volunteer  leadership  for  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  is  being 
appreciated,  though  the  local  groups  seem  often  to  be  rather  large. 
More  direct  contact  between  the  State  club  leader  and  the  local 'clubs 
through  county  leaders  might  stimulate  the  local  groups. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Division  of  Extension  Service,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

A.  E.  Stene,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  general  organization  of  the  extension  work.  Very  satisfactory 
cooperative  arrangements  exist  with  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 
The  director  of  extension  is  also  State  entomologist,  and  devotes  one- 
third  of  his  time  to  the  latter  position. 

Publications. — Owing  to  the  limitation  of  funds  the  publications 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  largely  used. 
Only  one  bulletin  was  published  in  an  edition  of  3,000  copies. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1917. 
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Smith-Lever,  Federal _ . _ $10,  400.  24 

Smith-Lever,  State _  400.  24 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  4,  000.  03 

College -  627.  57 


Total _ _ _  15,  428.  08 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  agronomy,  and  poultry.  Funds  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following 
projects:  County-agent  work  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Counties  with  agents,  June  30,  1916,  4;  June 
30,  1917,  4.  These  counties  are  covered  by  2  agents.  The  work  was 
supervised  by  the  director  of  agricultural  extension,  acting  as  county- 
agent  leader. 

Among  the  outstanding  results  of  the  work  of  the  2  county  agents 
were  the  following :  Thirty-three  farmers  were  assisted  in  fall  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  corn;  44  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  testing  seed 
corn  for  germination ;  and  30  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  treat¬ 
ing  their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  and  58 
additional  acres  were  planted  with  treated  seed;  28  farmers  raised 
240  acres  of  soy  beans  according  to  recommendations  of  the  agents; 
and  18  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  the  care  and  management  of 
their  orchards,  containing  30,300  trees.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  agents,  180  tons  of  lime  were  used  for  the  correction  of  soil 
acidity,  and  200  tons  of  fertilizer  were  used  by  60  farmers. 

Assistance  was  given  in  the  organization  of  two  farm-loan  asso¬ 
ciations;  505  persons  received  assistance  in  home  gardening;  and  55 
farmers  received  information  in  regard  to  storing  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  366  applications  were  received  at  the  county  agents’  offices  for 
farm  labor,  and  314  laborers  were  placed. 

In  doing  their  work  the  Rhode  Island  agents  made  1,106  visits  to 
farms,  gave  information  to  2,491  persons  at  the  office,  and  took  part 
in  265  meetings,  attended  by  8,966  persons.  Farm  bureaus  are  co¬ 
operating  with  each  agent. 

Home  economics. — The  special  feature  of  home-economics  work 
was  a  series  of  classes,  extending  over  a  period  of  from  6  to  10  weeks, 
and  planned  to  cover  the  entire  State.  One  lesson  a  week  was  given 
in  each  community,  the  demonstrator  returning  the  following  week 
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to  continue  her  program.  In  15  of  these  classes  the  enrollment  was 
3,724.  Exhibits,  illustrating  better  living  conditions  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  cooking  and  of  labor-saving  appliances,  were  given  at  county 
fairs.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  war  emergency,  5  assistants  were 
appointed.  These  women  were  given  special  training  at  the  State 
agricultural  college  in  canning  and  in  drying  before  being  sent  over 
tU  State  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  surplus 
fruits  and  vegetables.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  tons  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  saved.  Early  in  the  fall  the  renovation  of 
clothing  was  added  to  the  conservation  program. 

Two  city  home- demonstration  agents  in  Providence  worked  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Providence  County  farm  bureau  and  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations.  These  agents  gave  demonstrations  in  war  cookery  to 
organized  classes.  A  valuable  service  rendered  in  Providence  was 
the  furnishing  of  recipes  and  the  giving  of  demonstrations  that  are 
adapted  to  each  day’s  food  supplies  on  the  local  market.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  printed  in  the  city  papers  as  the  home-economics  feature 
of  the  information  service  inaugurated  in  Providence  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through 
this  cooperative  service  much  perishable  food  was  conserved,  as  women 
have  been  guided  to  buy  intelligently  through  being  informed  as  to 
conditions  on  the  market. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  a  State  leader  and  nine  assistant  and  county  club  leaders 
paid  cooperative^  by  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  assistant  and  county  leaders 
are  employed  from  two  to  five  months  during  the  year.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  club  groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
9,409  club  members,  8,325  of  whom  reported  products  to  the  value  of 
$116,611.21,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,158.30.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  club  groups  were  organized  and  did  club  work  during 
the  preceding  year.  Three  hundred  canning  demonstrations,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  12,000  club  members,  women  and  men,  200 
field  demonstrations,  10  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  10  State,  county, 
and  local  club  exhibits  were  conducted  by  club  leaders.  One  con¬ 
ference  was  held  during  the  year  for  the  training  of  club  leaders. 
Two  thousand  club  plats  were  visited  by  the  club  leaders,  and  10,000 
copies  of  follow-up  instructions  Avere  distributed  by  the  State  college 
to  help  the  club  members  in  their  work.  The  work  of  the  year 
involved  10  different  club  projects. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the-club  work: 
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Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

5 

195 

23  acres _ 

1 ,052  bushels . . 

$2,124.00 

$1,083.95 

Potato . 

n 

IS 

2;V  acres . 

458  bushels. . . . 

738.72 

264. 44 

Home  garden . 

140 

4  776 

.53  1 20  sq.  rods 

34,,  419.  20 

13. 468. 72 

Family  garden . 

5 

1 , 475 

32  000  sq .  rods 

40,230.68 

19,  213. 78 

Poultry. . 

65 

313 

5,008  fowls _ 

1,300  chicks, 

6,211.28 

2, 115.  33 

11,037  dozen 

* 

Pork  and  crop . 

i 

2 

32  mVs  . 

0,400  pounds. . 

1,168.00 

582.  44 

Sheep . ! . 

i 

2 

17  sheep _ 

'  135. 24 

30. 00 

Canning . 

51 

1,007 

84,245  quarts . . 

24,  099. 01 

12, 782. 67 

Bread.  T . . . 

3 

ti 

. . 

73 1  loaves  an  d 

109.  95  ” 

28.93 

meals. 

Garment  making . . . 

27 

471 

2, 050  articles... 

1,339. 15 

588.04 

Total . 

301 

.8,325 

j 

116,611.21 

50, 158. 30 

. . . 

Total  club  enrollment,  9,409. 


Agronomy . — Sixteen  potato  demonstrations  to  show  the  relative 

value  of  home-grown  and  Maine  seed  were  held,  the  northern  seed 

showing  an  increased  yield  of  from  IS  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Four 

alfalfa  demonstrations  were  started.  The  growing  of  winter  vetch 

was  encouraged.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  tests  for  soil  acidity 

wrere  made  upon  request.  Cue  hundred  and  twenty -five  bushels  of 

so v -bean  seed  were  distributed. 

%> 

Poultry  husbandry . — The  home-reading  course  was  supervised  ;  21 
lectures  were  delivered;  11  judging  demonstrations  'were  given:  41 
poultry  yards  were  visited  and  advice  given;  and  4  flocks  were  tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Considerable  assistance  was  given  to  the  orguni- 
zation  of  boys’  and  girls'  poultry  clubs.  In  October,  1917,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  was  transferred  to  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


SURVEY. 

County-agent  work  is  becoming  more  firmly  established  and  is 
supported  by  farm  bureaus.  No  very  radical  change  in  the  program 
of  work  was  made  to  meet  war  conditions.  The  home-economies 
courses,  in  which  weekly  classes  were  held  in  every  community,  were 
the  means  of  taking  the  war  message  of  food  conservation  to  nearly 
all  the  rural  women  of  the  State.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
efficiently  organized,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  membership 
reenrolled  and  the  high  proportion  completing  the  year’s  work. 
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Division  of  Extension,  South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  Brookings. 

G.  W.  Randlett,  Director. 


Organization  and  administration. — There  was  no  change  in  the 
general  plan  of  extension  work  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  A 
new  State  leader  for  county-agent  work  was  appointed  in  January. 
Farmers’  institutes  were  discontinued  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
The  extension  service  cooperated  with  the  live-stock  sanitary  board 
in  the  prevention  of  animal  diseases,  and  a  better  understanding  and 
closer  cooperation  was  secured  with  certain  of  the  more  influential 
farmers’  organizations. 

Publications. — A  farm-record  book  for  use  in  farm-management 
demonstrations  and  two  extension  circulars  were  published  during 
the  year. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  Avere  available  for  cooperatUe 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917: 


Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

State  appropriations _ 

County _ _ _ _ _ 


Total 


•$21,  305.  90 
11,  305.  90 

7,  800.  GO 
200.  00 
1,  350.  00 
16,  632.  63 
16,  562.  49 


75, 157.  64 


Smith-Lever  funds  Avere  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  extension  schools,  farm -management  demonstrations,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  animal-disease  control,  agricultural  engineering,  live¬ 
stock  improvement,  dairying,  field  crops,  and  grasshopper  control. 
Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used 
in  support  of  the  folloAving  projects:  Boys’  and  girls1  club  work, 
farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  grasshopper 
control,  and  creamery  extension  work. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved.  . 


SMITH-LEVEE  I’EOJ  ECTS. 


County -agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
1916,  11 ;  June  30,  1917,  13.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  director 
of  agricultural  extension  serving  as  county-agent  leader. 
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Among  tlie  outstanding  results  of  the  work  were  the  following: 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-three  farmers  were  assisted  in  selecting 
seed  corn  in  the  fall  for  17,170  acres,  and  413  farmers  tested  their 
seed  corn  for  germination,  resulting  in  18,630  additional  acres  of 
corn  being  planted  with  tested  seed  at  the  suggestion  of  agents. 
The  raising  of  more  legumes  was  encouraged,  483  farmers  sowing 
4,877  acres  of  alfalfa  and  100  farmers  sowing  1,298  acres  of  sweet 
clover.  Three  live-stock  breeders’  associations  were  organized ;  194 
registered  bulls,  146  registered  cows,  and  307  registered  boars  were 
secured  by  farmers  at  suggestion  of  agents;  and  278  registered  sires 
were  transferred  to  other  farms.  The  agents  brought  about  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  31,265  animals  for  blackleg  and  nearly  9,000  hogs  for 
cholera ;  and  18,931  head  of  cattle  Were  treated  for  anthrax  by  the 
agents  or  at  their  suggestion.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  farmers 
were  induced  to  keep  farm  accounts,  and  313  farmers  modified  their 
management  as  a  result  of  farm-analysis  records  taken.  Cooperative 
buying  and  selling  associations  organized  with  the  assistance  of  the 
agents  did  more  than  $250,000  worth  of  business.  The  South  Dakota 
agents  conducted  1,443  demonstrations  involving  3,616  acres  of  crops 
and  17,684  live  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  agents  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  county  councils  of  defense  and 
carried  on  definite  campaigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  war  needs.  The  following  quantities  of  seed  were 
secured  for  farmers:  Wheat,  11,795  bushels;  oats,  5,538  bushels;  corn, 
2,795  bushels;  barley,  5,420  bushels;  and  seed  potatoes,  11,955  bushels. 
As  a  result  of  these  campaigns  for  increased  crop  production  6,340 
additional  acres  of  wheat  were  sown;  9,640  additional  acres  of  corn, 
thereby  increasing  the  production  of  corn  222,200  bushels;  and  2,465 
additional  acres  of  oats,  increasing  the  production  more  than  100,000 
bushels.  Fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  additional  sheep 
were  placed  on  farms  and  there  was  an  increased  production  of 
5,010  cattle  and  4,360  hogs  in  the  counties  with  agents. 

Assistance  was  given  in  the  organization  of  six  farm-loan  associa¬ 
tions.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  were  assisted  in 
home-garden  work,  and  695  farmers  received  information  regarding 
storing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  can¬ 
ning  demonstrations  were  held  for  women,  resulting  in  20,710  addi¬ 
tional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned.  Through  the 
oflices  of  the  county  agents  2,567  farm  laborers  were  placed. 

The  South  Dakota  agents  made  5,889  visits  to  farms,  gave  infor¬ 
mation  to  10,659  callers  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  928  meetings 
attended  by  51,552  persons. 

Home  economics . — Home-economics  extension  was  conducted 
through  short  courses,  single  demonstrations,  and  exhibits  at  fairs. 
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The  short  courses  were  four  days  in  length.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  12,295.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  rural-school  luncheons,  canning  of  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  household  equipment.  After  the  emergency  funds 
were  available  two  district  home-demonstration  agents  were  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Boys’  and  girls’  club  work. — The  work  was  conducted  by  a  State 
club  leader  and  an  assistant  leader,  who  were  assisted  by  29  volunteer 
county  leaders.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  club  groups  were  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  year,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,730  boys  and 
girls.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  club  groups  had  been  engaged  in  club 
work  in  the  preceding  year,  while  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
had  done  club  work  in  191G.  The  groups  reported  products  to  the 
value  of  $51,018.90,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,514.36.  The  club 
leaders  conducted  119  canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  7,155,  and  held  20  field  demonstrations,  10  club  fairs  and 
festivals,  4  leaders’  training  conferences,  and  25  local  county  and 
State  club  exhibits. 

As  a  special  war-emergency  achievement  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
did  an  important  piece  of  work  through  the  home-canning  clubs  and 
tlie  mother-daughter  clubs.  Besides  canning  a  total  of  31,486  jars  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  meats,  and  soups  for  use  in  their  own  homes,  the 
boys  and  girls,  through  their  club  organizations,  canned  a  largo 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  their  several  communities. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden., 

Poultry . 

Baby  beef . 

Pork  and  crop 

Canning . 

Bread . 

Garment . 

Total... 


Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

32 

422 

422  acres . 

11,816  bushels. 

Ill,  530. 40 

$3,781.12 

28 

273 

32  acres . 

5,120  bushels. . 

6,  475. 00 

1,098.96 

12 

536 

6,432  sq.  rods. . 

4, 288. 00 

1,168.48 

18 

392 

3,528  fowls . 

3,136  chicks. . . 

3, 029. 50 

1,003.52 

1 

11 

16  animals . 

4,400  pounds . . 

528.00 

352.  00 

12 

216 

216  pigs . 

24,300  pounds. 

3,888.00 

1,701.00 

23 

383 

31,486  quarts. . 

18, 500. 00 

4,994.28 

18 

300 

4,800  loaves.... 

480. 00 

192. 00 

19 

360 

1,600  garments 

2,300. 00 

1,223.00 

1G3 

2, 893 

51,018.90 

15,514.36 

Total  club  enrollment,  4,730. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — Special  effort  was  made  in 
teaching  farmers  how  to  study  their  farming  as  a  business.  Work 
was  conducted  in  six  new  counties  during  the  year,  making  a  total 
of  13.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  farmers  began  studying  their 
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business  through  simple  farm  accounts.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  teaching  farmers  the  principal  items  which  enter  in  the  co.-d  of 
producing  farm  products.  The  economic  idea  which  this  work  in¬ 
volves  was  taken  up  by  other  agricultural  teachers  who  cooperated 
in  the  work.  Farm-anal vsis  records  were  taken  on  83  farms.  These 


and  122  records  taken  the  previous  year  were  summarized,  returned, 
and  personally  discussed  with  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  the  farm- 
management  demonstration  work  313  farmers  modified  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  business  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work. 


Horticulture. — In  fruit  growing  there  were  a  few  pruning,  graft¬ 
ing,  and  spraying  demonstrations,  and  10  orchards  were  used  for 
cultivating  and  mulching  demonstrations.  The  planting  of  goose¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  and  crab  apples  was  stressed.  Lists  of  desirable 
varieties  of  fruits  for  different  parts  of  the  State  were  sent  out.  In 
the  wdndbreak  work  there  were  72  demonstration  plantings,  and  about 
300  farmers  either  planted  new  windbreaks  or  added  to  those  already 
planted.  The  gardening  work  covered  vegetable  varieties,  cultural 
methods,  vegetable  storage,  and  storage  cellars.  The  potato-improve¬ 
ment  work  is  giving  good  results  in  seed  selection,  seed  growing,  and 
increased  fields.  In  the  landscape  work  about  150  planting  plans 
were  furnished  for  home  improvement,  and  300  people  followed 
directions  for  tree  planting  around  their  homes.  In  connection  with 
schoolyard  improvement  the  pupils  of  180  schools  followed  plans  in 
setting  out  72,000  plants. 


Animal-disease  control. — This  project  was  started  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  a  veterinarian  in  charge.  The  work  was  closely 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  board,  but  was 
of  a  purely  educational  nature;  06  days  were  spent  in  the  field  in 
work  with  the  county  agents  in  11  counties;  151  farms  were  visited 
and  36  meetings  were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,963.  Half  of 
the  farm  visits  were  occasioned  b}^  hog  cholera,  anthrax,  and  necro- 
bacillosis.  During  three  winter  months,  38  farmers’  short  courses 
were  addressed  with  an  attendance  of  3,163.  Twenty-three  animal- 
disease  schools  were  held  in  four  counties,  largely  for  instruction  in 
hog-cholera  control.  The  first  week  in  June  was  designated  as  black¬ 
leg  vaccination  week,  and  was  given  wide  publicity  and  organized  by 
the  county  agents.  About  25,000  doses  of  vaccine  were  sent  out,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  50,000  cattle  were  vaccinated  during  the  week. 

Agricultural  engineering. — Thirty-one  demonstrations  were  started 
during  the  year,  at  which  13  field  meetings  were  held;  44  farms  were 
visited  relative  to  farm  buildings.  Sets  of  plans  for  barns,  houses, 
and  septic  tanks  were  furnished  each  county  agent.  Several  demon¬ 
strations  of  concrete  construction  were  given.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  days  were  spent  in  instruction  at  extension  schools. 
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Dahylng . — General  assistance  was  given  the  creameries  of  the  State 
and  special  help  was  given  four  cooperative  creameries  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  butter  and  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
plants.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Livestock  improvement . — Ihve-stock  instruction  was  given  at  ex¬ 
tension  schools  for  92  days  in  32  places,  with  an  attendance  of  12,350. 
The  improvement  of  live  stock  was  presented  to  2,500  people  through 
judging  demonstrations  at  7  county  fairs,  colt  shows,  2  “  better  stal¬ 
lion  days,”  and  2  “  boys’  camp  schools.” 

SURVEY. 


The  appointment  of  a  State  leader  and  assistant  State  leaders  made 
possible  much  better  supervision  of  county-agent  work.  Besides 
carrying  on  an  increased  amount  of  demonstration  work,  the  county 
agents  took  a  leading  part  in  the  campaigns  for  greater  food  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  county  councils  of  defense.  Extension  work  in  home 
economics  was  largely  conducted  through  meetings  and  schools,  home- 
demonstration  work  not  having  been  inaugurated.  Membership  in 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  nearly  doubled,  while  the  value  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  increased  nearly  fourfold.  Blackleg- vaccination  week  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  undertaking  of  the  county  agents  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinarian,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  advantage  of 
a  short  seasonal  campaign  for  certain  types  of  extension  work. 

UTAH. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Lofjan. 

ft 

E.  G.  Peterson,  Director  (resigned  September,  101G). 

John  T.  Caine,  III,  Director  (appointed  September,  191G). 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  plan  of  extension 
work  was  not  changed  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  September 
the  extension  director  was  elected  president  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  the  former  assistant  director  was  appointed  to  his  place. 
The  State  county-agent  leader  was  made  assistant  director  and  is 
in  general  charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  specialists  as  well  as  of  the 
county  agents  so  that  through  him  all  field  work  is  coordinated.  The 
members  of  the  extension  staff  are  given  official  standing  and  title 
in  the  faculty  of  the  college,  although  the  division  of  extension  is 
coordinate  with  the  college  and  experiment  station.  There  is  perfect 
understanding  between  the  three  branches  of  the  institution,  which 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  extension  work.  Cordial  agreements 
or  understandings  exist  with  all  the  State  offices  that  deal  with 
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agricultural  work,  and  with  the  State  council  of  defense,  and  the 
food  production  and  conservation  committee. 

Publications. — Thirty  leaflets  and  circulars,  4  posters  and  1  report 
were  published,  with  an  aggregate  of  Go  pages,  and  a  total  edition 
of  70,000  copies. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 


ended  June  30,  1917 : 

Smitli-Lever,  Federal _ $14,  467.  35 

Smith-Lever,  State _ _ _ ; _  4,  467.  35 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _ 1 _  10,  617.  37 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ _  1,  200.  00 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  525.  00 

State  appropriations _  21,  777.  91 

County _  S,  790.  00 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  1,  Oil.  42 


Total _  63,  S56.  40 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  dairying,  dry-farming 
demonstrations,  and  specialists  in  irrigation,  and  veterinary  science. 
Funds  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used 
in  support  of  the  following  projects:  County-agent  work,  home 
economics,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management  demonstra¬ 
tions,  dairying,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

*  '  SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  covered  by  agents  June 
30,  1916,  8;  June  30,  1917,  15.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  county- 
agent  leader  and  one  assistant. 

Among  the  results  of  the  work  were  the  following:  Three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  farmers  followed  suggestions  of  agents 
in  treating  seed  oats  for  smut,  resulting  in  17,6G5  additional  acres  of 
oats  being  sown  with  treated  seed;  and  3,869  farmers  treated  their 
seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  resulting  in  6,281 
additional  acres  of  potatoes  being  produced  from  treated  seed.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  was  devoted  to  encouraging  live-stock  improvement, 
resulting  in  the  organization  of  two  live-stock  breeders’  associations 
and  two  cow-testing  associations.  Largely  through  these  associa¬ 
tions,  466  cows  were  under  test,  33  being  found  unprofitable,  and  190 
registered  bulls  and  105  registered  cows  were  secured.  Farmers  or 
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veterinarians  vaccinated  1,551  hogs  at  the  suggestion  of  agents,  and 
farmers  were  influenced  to  treat  6,639  animals  for  the  control  of 
blackleg.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  farm-analysis  records  were 
taken  by  the  agents,  and  373  farmers  were  induced  to  keep  farm 
accounts.  The  English  sparrow  is  an  important  crop  pest  in  the 
State,  and  systematic  campaigns  were  conducted  in  two  counties  for 
their  control,  resulting  in  123,500  dead  sparrows  being  actually 
counted  by  the  cooperating  farmers  conducting  demonstrations,  while 
thousands  of  others  were  undoubtedly  killed.  The  Utah  agents 
arranged  for  and  supervised  792  demonstrations,  involving  9,285 
acres  of  crops  and  3,287  head  of  live  stock. 

The  county  agents  used  a  well-developed  “  follow-up  ”  system,  by 
means  of  cards  showing  the  nature  of  demonstrations  conducted,  con¬ 
dition  of  demonstrations  at  time  of  each  visit,  recommendations 
made,  and,  finally,  the  results  accomplished.  The  follow-up  cards 
were  classified  in  the  agents’  offices  by  counties  and  districts,  and 
when  visits  were  made  to  any  particular  district  the  agents  took  the 
cards  containing  the  records  of  demonstrations  in  that  district  with 
them.  In  this  way  a  close  check  was  kept  on  the  work  of  each  co- 
operator  and  demonstrator,  and  the  results  obtained  were  therefore 
much  more  reliable  and  accurate  than  they  would  be  without  using 
this  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  conducted  definite  cam¬ 
paigns  to  encourage  an  increased  production  of  crops  and  live  stock 
to  meet  war  needs.  In  some  counties  every  farmer  was  visited  per¬ 
sonally  by  farm-bureau  committees  and  urged  to  do  his  best.  These 
campaigns  resulted  in  the  following  amounts  of  seed  being  secured 
for  farmers:  Wheat,  3,262  bushels;  oats,  4,796  bushels;  potatoes,  8,407 
bushels.  These  campaigns  resulted  in  6,718  additional  acres  of  wheat 
being  sown,  1,961  additional  acres  of  oats,  6,666  additional  acres  of 
corn,  and  2,500  additional  acres  of  sugar  beets  being  raised. 

Increased  live-stock  production  was  stimulated,  resulting  in  2,330 
additional  cattle,  1,656  additional  hogs,  and  9,370  additional  sheep 
being  raised.  Thirty-two  farm-loan  associations  were  organized  with 
assistance  of  the  agents,  and  314  farmers  were  given  assistance  in 
securing  farm  credit.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
persons  were  assisted  in  home  gardening,  and  44  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  for  women,  aside  from  club  work,  resulting  in  88,125 
additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
dried  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  to  encourage  drying  as  a  means  of 
conserving  food. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  9,530  visits  to  farms,  gave 
information  to  5,447  persons  coming  to  their  offices,  and  took  part  in 
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1,003  meetings  attended  by  48,922  persons.  At  the  beginning  of  1917 
six  counties  had  well-developed  farm  bureaus,  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  2,065.  On  December  1  there  were  11  farm  bureaus,  with 
6,426  paid-up  members.  Most  of  the  farm  bureaus  publish  a  small 
monthly  news  sheet  dealing  with  local  agricultural  topics  of  interest 
to  farmers,  making  announcements  of  bureau  policies  and  meetings, 
and  containing  a  free  exchange  list,  where  members  may  offer  live 
stock,  seed,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Home  economics. — One  leader  and  two  assistants  comprised  the 
home-economics  extension  staff  until  the  war  emergency  made  a 
larger  force  imperative.  These  three  women  carried  on  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  through  the  Women's  Relief  Society,  a  church  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  State,  and  through  groups  of  women  which  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  organizing.  Sixty  home-economics  clubs,  with 
a  membership  of  3,000,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  met  regu¬ 
larly  throughout  the  year  to  study  various  phases  of  home  making. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  year  481  homes  were  visited  and  52  dem¬ 
onstrations  on  the  canning  of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were 
given.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  isolated  coun¬ 
try  homes  reached.  A  lien  war  was  declared  nine  women  were 
appointed  in  districts  to  assist  women  in  their  war  activities.  The 
program  was  a  vigorous  campaign  to  save  surplus  foodstuffs,  partic¬ 
ularly  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables,  by  community  canning  and  dry¬ 
ing.  Short  courses  were  held  in  61  towns,  with  an  attendance  of 
4,287.  A  clothing  survey  was  made,  and  followed  by  a  campaign  for 
renovating  clothing.  One  outstanding  result  of  this  was  that  many 
families  throughout  the  State  were  not  only  better  clothed  than  for¬ 
merly,  but  at  much  less  expense,  and  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  purchase  of  woolen  garments  and  fabrics.  The  increased  use  and 
canning  of  home-produced  meats,  such  as  rabbits  and  poultry,  and  of 
fish  taken  from  local  streams  and  lakes,  was  made  a  feature  of  the 
food-conservation  program.  The  keeping  of  household  accounts  was 
included  in  the  conservation  project.  Women  who  have  used  the 
household-account  forms  for  six  months  reported  a  saving  of  7  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  grocery  bills.  Along  with  the  food-conserva¬ 
tion  program,  the  home-demonstration  agents  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conserving  time,  labor,  and  health  by  improving  the 
working  equipment  of  the  farm  home,  by  giving  more  attention  to 
home  sanitation,  and  by  better  cooking. 

Urban  home-demonstration  work  was  started  by  appointing  an 
agent  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  war-cookery  demonstrations  were 
given  in  methods  of  food  conservation  and  eliminating  food  wastes 
in  the  home.  Several  enterprises  affecting  the  food  supply  for  the 
city  were  initiated,  including  the  placing  of  fish  from  Utah  Lake  on 
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the  city  markets  at  a  minimum  price,  and  the  establishment  of  skim- 
milk  and  cottage-cheese  centers  for  direct  marketing  for  these  dairy 
products  with  a  view  to  increasing  milk  consumption  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  worlc. — One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  club  groups  were  organized  during  the  year,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  36,718  club  members,  33,509  of  which  reported  products 
to  the  value  of  $949,581.70,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $355,490.15. 
During  the  year  the  club  leaders  conducted  65  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,970  club  members,  women  and 
men ;  56  field  demonstrations,  52  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  52  local, 
county,  district,  and  State  club  exhibits.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  club  plats  were  visited  by  the  club  leaders  during  the  season, 
and  the  club  members  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  14,000  copies  of 
follow-up  literature,  sent  to  them  by  the  State  office.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  club  groups  organized  had  done  club  work  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  junior  extension  work  was  largely 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  district  boards  of  education  and  district 
school  superintendents.  Through  them  the  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  have  been  employed  for  12  months  in  the  year 
and  allowed  to  act  as  club  leaders  for  their  school  districts.  There 
were  nine  regularly  appointed  district  leaders,  and  the  Federal  emer¬ 
gency  food  bill  made  possible  the  employment  of  31  additional  emer¬ 
gency  club  leaders  and  an  additional  State  leader. 

The  first  club-leaders’  convention  was  held  in  Provo  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  34  leaders  and  5  district  school  superintendents.  The  . 
first  State  fair  school  was  held  at  the  State  fair  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
with  54  boys  and  31  girls  housed  in  tents. 

Through  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  groups  working  under  the  war- 
emergency  program,  special  results  were  obtained  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  food  conservation,  and  in  home-garden  and  home-canning 
work.  In  the  home-garden  work  5,260  acres  of  fresh  vegetables  were 
produced  at  a  total  net  profit  of  $219,868.  In  the  home  canning  there 
were  put  up  for  home  use,  in  glass  or  tin,  32,600  quarts  of  fruit,  19,683 
quarts  of  vegetables,  and  1,475  quarts  of  meats  and  soups,  and  for 
sale  2,622  quarts  of  fruit.  In  the  pork-production  project  181  club 
groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,260  members, 
of  which  3,224  completed  the  work.  These  boys  and  girls  managed 
during  the  year  5,120  animals,  which  produced  1,024,000  pounds  at  a 
total  value  of  $137,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  results  re¬ 
garding  the  club  work : 


i Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Cora . 

Potato . 

Home  garden. 

Sugar  beet 

Mangels . 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop 

Dairy  calf . 

Home  canning 

Bread . 

Garment . 

Cooking . 

Handicraft 

Total... 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

18 

792 

505  acres . 

26 

2,420 

1,320  acres . 

321 

5, 670 

841,600  square 
rods. 

145 

4,916 

2,624  acres . 

60 

980 

34 

786 

181 

3,224 

5,120  pigs . 

4 

67 

67  calves . 

280 

5, 460 
2, 108 

112 

145 

6, 105 

38 

845 

3 

136 

1,367 

33,  509 

Product. 


Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

31,562.5  bush¬ 
els. 

153,912  bushels 

$25, 250. 00 

93,067  20 
315,600.00 

202,048.00 
78, 400. 00 
15, 246. 00 
137,000.  00 

5, 210. 60 
22, 568. 00 
9, 848. 00 
40,704.00 
2, 889. 90 
1,750.00 

$14, 897. 50 

42, 372.  00 
95, 732.  00 

70,848.00 
24,200.00 
6, 776. 00 
51,920.00 

4,168.50 
12,412.40 
5, 908. 80 
23,760.00 
1,444.95 
1,050. 00 

28,864  tons. . . . 
19,600  tons. . . . 
50,820  chicks. . 
1,024,000 
pounds. 

8,040  pounds . . 
56,420  quarts.. 
196, 960  loaves . 
54,945  garment 
48,965  dishes... 
560  pieces . 

949,581.70 

355,490. 15 

Total  club  enrollment,  36,718. 


Farm-management  demonstrations. — The  work  was  extended  to 
four  new  counties,  making  a  total  of  12  counties  in  which  farm- 
management  demonstrations  were  conducted.  The  county  agents  and 
the  farm-management  demonstrators  assisted  679  farmers  in  studying 
their  business  through  simple  farm  accounts.  Farm-analysis  records 
were  taken  on  314  farms.  These  and  37  records  taken  the  previous 
year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the 
farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demonstration  work,  506 
farmers  modified  their  business  in  order  to  increase  their  labor 
incomes. 

Dairying. — One-third  of  the  time  of  a  specialist  was  spent  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  county  agents.  Sixteen  farmers  were  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  silos.  As  a  result  of  the  silo  demonstrations,  while  the  first  concrete 
silo  in  the  State  was  built  in  1913,  there  are  now  about  450.  One  cow¬ 
testing  association  of  43  members  with  530  cows  was  reorganized. 
The  specialist  addressed  126  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  9,090, 
and  127  farms  were  visited.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dry -farming  demonstrations. — The  chief  work  of  the  dry-farming 
specialist  consisted  in  aiding  new  farmers  by  correspondence  and 
personal  visits;  71  meetings  were  addressed  with  an  attendance  of 
6,552;  222  farm  visits  were  made  to  individual  farms,  and  45  visits 
to  cooperators’  farms. 
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Specialists. — The  work  of  the  specialist  in  irrigation  and  drainage 
filled  an  important  place  in  the  plans  for  increasing  the  productive 
acreage  of  the  State,  and  the  work  showed  progress.  Direct  aid  to 
farmers  by  personal  visits  and  through  meetings  and  demonstrations 
was  given  concerning  the  duty  and  use  of  water  on  the  farm,  under¬ 
ground  water  development  and  its  use  in  irrigation,  revision  of  irri¬ 
gation  systems  for  increased  efficiency,  and  the  drainage  of  irrigated 
lands.  The  specialist  was  employed  cooperatively  with  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  During  the  year  the  veterinarian  did  valuable  work 
in  the  control  of  several  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  and  of  other 
diseases,  and  in  giving  instruction  at  institutes  and  extension  schools. 

OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Marketing. — A  cooperative  arrangement  was  made  in  May  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
for  a  field  agent  to  do  extension  work  in  marketing.  The  market 
agent  had  immediate  supervision  of  the  fruit-drying  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  extension  division.  Valuable  assistance  was  given  the 
beekeepers  with  methods  of  marketing  honey.  The  most  important 
work  was  in  assisting  the  economic  marketing  of  the  tree  fruit  crop. 
Other  matters  which  have  received  attention  are :  Developing  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  Utah  beans;  preventing  waste  in  the  marketing  of  potatoes; 
taking  a  survey  of  storage  facilities  of  Utah  farms;  securing  aid 
through  the  State  council  of  defense  for  the  timely  movement  of 
Utah  crops;  working  out  a  freight-rate  schedule  for  wheat  to  the 
basic  wheat  centers ;  and  promoting  an  apple  week  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Correspondence  courses. — The  correspondence  courses  were  given 
the  year  previous;  80  courses  were  offered  to  students,  including  45 
reading  courses  in  agriculture  and  12  courses  in  home  economics; 
613  students  were  enrolled,  and  11  extension  study  classes  were 
organized  in  near-by  cities. 

Extension  schools  and  farmers'  institutes. — Fifteen  extension 
schools  were  held  during  the  year,  with  468  sessions  and  a  total 
attendance  of  58,283,  or  an  average  of  124  per  session.  Farmers’ 
institutes  were  held  at  82  towns  in  29  counties;  total  attendance  was 
13,092  at  192  sessions.  During  the  year  production  was  increased  in 
nearly  every  county,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  this  was  due  to 
institute  workers. 

SURVEY. 

The  number  of  county  agents  doubled  and  the  farm-bureau  mem¬ 
bership  more  than  trebled.  The  effective  follow-up  methods  used  by 
the  county  agents  insure  tangible  results  and  the  elimination  of 
unprofitable  projects.  The  home-demonstration  work  was  pushed 
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vigorously  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  district  agents,  with 
fine  cooperation  from  the  women's  organizations  of  the  State.  The 
achievement  of  the  boys’  and  girls'  clubs  in  showing  a  net  profit 
over  all  cost  of  production  and  supervision  of  over  $500,000  and  the 
almost  complete  reporting  of  the  large  membership  enrolled  give 
Utah  a  premier  position  in  club  work.  The  new  work  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  in  marketing  was  of*  peculiar  value  under  war  conditions. 
Extension  work  in  Utah  is  well  organized,  has  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  is  meeting  its  war  duties  efficiently. 

VERMONT. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

Thomas  Bradlee,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  general  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  extension  service  and  its  relationships  to  other  divisions 
of  the  institution  and  other  State  offices  were  not  changed  materially 
during  the  year.  The  State  law  covering  the  organization  of  farm 
bureaus  was  amended  to  require  the  cooperation  of  any  town  in 
financial  support  of  the  work,  providing  the  bureau  is  organized 
with  at  least  200  members.  The  State  commissioner  of  agriculture 
continued  to  cooperate  in  certain  projects  of  dairy  and  marketing 
extension. 

Publications. — One  circular  and  one  bulletin  were  published  in  a 
total  edition  of  35,000  copies.  In  addition,  a  series  of  51  leaflets  of 
the  Production  and  Conservation  Series  were  duplicated  and  issued 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  public-safety  committee. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  101 T : 

Smitli-Lever,  Federal _ $14, 108.  57 

Smith-Lever,  State _  4, 168.  57 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _  12,  46.7.  56 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  3,  013.  74 

State  appropriations _  4, 266. 11 

Total - -  38,  084.  55 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects : 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools,  fair 
exhibits,  and  farm  boys’  camps.  Funds  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following 
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projects:  County-agent  work,  boys'  and  girls’  clubs,  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrations,  and  dairy  extension. 

* 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

smith-lever  rnoj ects. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
191G,  11;  June  30,  1917,  11.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  extension 
director  acting  as  county-agent  leader. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  during  the 
year:  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  farmers  treated 

their  seed  oats  for  smut  and  10,024  additional  acres  of  oats  were 

■  *  .  -  ' 

sown  with  treated  seed;  229  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  for 
the  control  of  potato  diseases  and  670  acres  were  sown  with  treated 
seed  at  the  suggestion  of  agents.  The  raising  of  more  legumes  for 
feeding  and  soil  improvement  was  encouraged,  resulting  in  320  farm¬ 
ers  sowing  789  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  1,390  farmers  raising  9,109  acres 
of  soy  beans.  Live-stock  improvement  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  two  live-stock  breeders’  associations  and  five  cow¬ 
testing  associations  being  organized.  Twelve  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  cows  were  brought  under  test  and  205  farmers 
adopted  balanced  rations  for  their  herds.  Eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-four  farmers  home  mixed  1,307  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
and  1*315  tons  of  lime  were  used.  The  agents  induced  372  farmers 
to  keep  farm  accounts.  With  the  assistance  of  the  agents  cooper¬ 
ative  buying  and  selling  associations  did  more  than  8100,000  worth 
of  business.  The  agents  conducted  582  demonstrations,  involving 
1,033  acres  of  crops  and  90  live  stock. 

The  agents  also  took  an  active  part  in  campaigns  to  increase  crop 
and  live-stock  production  to  meet  war  needs.  Through  these  cam¬ 
paigns  885  additional  acres  of  wheat  were  sown,  thereby  increasing 
the  production  10,938  bushels;  2,950  additional  acres  of  corn  were 
planted,  increasing  the  production  30,050  bushels;  and  1,520  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  beans  were  raised,  increasing  the  production  24,790 
bushels.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  2,455  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  and  3,094  additional  acres 
of  potatoes  were  raised,  thereby  increasing  the  production  225,040 
bushels.  One  thousand  additional  cattle  and  800  additional  hogs 
were  produced.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  the  loan  of  power  sprayers.  Assistance  was  given  in  or¬ 
ganizing  six  farm-loan  associations  to  provide  farm  credit  for 
farmers. 

In  doing  their  work  the  agents  made  8,350  visits  to  farmers,  gave 
information  to  0,408  persons  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  857 
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meetings,  attended  by  43,2GS  persons.  Every  county  in  the  State 
having  a  county  agent  had  a  well-organized  farm  bureau,  the  farm- 
bureau  membership  in  the  State  being  practically  4,000.  The  farm- 
bureau  associations  in  the  State  were  greatly  strengthened  during 
the  3Tear,  mainly  through  developing  the  executive  and  community 
committees,  to  assume  active  responsibility  for  planning  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  various  projects. 

Home  economics. — Extension  schools,  canning  demonstrations, 
judging  home  products  at  fairs,  and  study-club  organization  were 
the  lines  of  work  developed.  Preceding  the  emergency  work  the 
State  staff  consisted  of  one  full-time  worker  and  one  assistant  on 
half  time.  Twelve  extension  schools  were  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  04G  women.  Thirteen  towns  were  revisited  for  single  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  10  of  the  12  extension  schools  were  held  -in  towns  where 
single  demonstrations  had  been  given.  Following  the  close  of  these 
schools  a  systematic  series  of  lectures  were  given  to  40  rural  women’s 
clubs.  The  various  phases  of  food  conservation  and  clothing  were 
discussed.  Single  demonstrations  helped  to  bring  to  the  women  a 
realization  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  work.  Eighty-seven  demon¬ 
strations,  39  of  which  were  canning  demonstrations,  were  given, 
reaching  4.G04  women.  With  the  help  of  the  home-economics  de¬ 
partment  a  State-wide  demonstration  campaign  for  food  conserva¬ 
tion  was  conducted.  At  the  request  of  the  Food  Administration  four 
summer  schools  of  four  days  each  were  held  at  different  educational 
institutions  in  the  State.  Two  permanent  home-demonstration  agents 
have  been  placed  in  Orange  and  Addison  Counties. 

Boys'  and  girls ’  club  toork. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  a  State  club  leader  and  an  assistant  club  leader,  em- 
ployed  permanently,  and  an  assistant  club  leader  appointed  on  part 
time,  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  college  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  club  leaders  were  assisted  in  the  work  by  129 
unpaid  volunteer  leaders  of  the  club  groups  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  club  groups  were  organized 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,851  members  who  reported  products 
valued  at  $12,378.15,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $G,71G.97 ;  25  per 
cent  of  the  membership  did  club  work  in  the  preceding  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  club  leaders  held  4G  canning  demonstrations,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  2,235  club  members,  women  and  men;  32  field 
demonstrations,  5  club  fairs  and  festivals,  and  2  leaders’  training 
conferences  were  also  conducted.  Eleven  club  plats  were  visited  and 
a  total  of  89,520  copies  of  club  literature  was  furnished  by  the  State 
in  helping  the  club  members  with  their  work. 
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The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 

Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden 


Poultry 


Calf . 

Pork  and  crop. 

Lamb . 

Home  canning 

Bread . 

Garment . 

Mrp’e  sugar. . . 
Handicraft 

Total . . . 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals ' 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

12 

44 

13.3  acres . 

273  bushels. . . . 

$326. 42 

$250. 12 

38 

175 

22.6  acres . 

3,839  bushels.. 

4, 870. 20 

1, 875. 87 

90 

480 

335.7  square 

647. 71 

'281.75 

rods. 

17 

88 

558  fowls . 

273  chicks,  722 

2, 430.  61 

1,914.84 

dozen  eggs. 

8 

53 

7  calves . 

65. 00 

27.75 

42 

192 

120  animals _ 

18,233.5 

2, 538. 35 

1, 852. 57 

pounds. 

1 

12 

11  lambs . 

65.  50 

18.65 

30 

242 

1,560  quarts,  30 

329. 65 

139.94 

jars  jelly 

10 

8G 

559  loaves . 

67. 08 

5. 44 

31 

135 

279  garments. . 

127.  25 

64.63 

3 

34 

7,525  pounds. . 

810. 38 

260.41 

7 

37 

5  pieces . 

100.00 

25.00 

289 

1, 57S 

12,378. 15 

6,716. 97 

Total  club  enrollment,  4,S51. 


F arm-management  demonstrations. — The  farm-management  dem¬ 
onstrators  cooperated  with  the  other  New  England  demonstra¬ 
tors  in  determining  whether  the  farmers  were  justified  in  demand¬ 
ing  an  increased  price  for  milk.  Work  was  conducted  in  2  new 
counties,  making  a  total  of  9  counties.  Through  the  county  agents 
and  farm-management  demonstrators,  372  farmers  began  studying 
their  business  by  starting  simple  farm  accounts.  Farm-analysis 
records  were  taken  on  230  farms.  These  and  67  records  taken  the 
preceding  year  were  summarized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed 
with  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demonstration 
work,  105  farmers  modified  the  management  of  their  business  in 
order  to  increase  their  labor  incomes. 

Extension  schools. — Twenty-one  extension  schools  were  held  during 

the  winter,  attended  by  1,156  persons,  or  an  average  of  55  to  each 

school.  These  schools  were  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as 

last  year. 

«/ 

Fair  exhibits. — Exhibits  were  placed  at  the  State  fair,  12  county 
fairs,  and  some  local  fairs.  Each  exhibit  was  accompanied  by  from 
1  to  3  extension  workers. 


SURVEY. 

County-agent  work  is  on  a  firm  basis  supported  by  farm  bureaus 
in  every  county,  which  have  increased  their  usefulness  by  the  or- 
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ganization  of  community  committees.  Financial  support  lias  been 
strengthened  by  State  legislation  requiring  appropriations  for  farm- 
bureau  work  by  the  towns.  Extension  work  in  dairying  through 
cow-testing  associations  and  breeders’  associations  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  projects.  Home-economics  projects  are  as¬ 
suming  larger  importance  as  a  result  of  war  campaigns  for  food 
preservation  and  conservation.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  made  a 
gratifying  growth  in  membership  and  even  larger  increase  in  profits 
from  the  enterprises  conducted,  probably  due  to  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  volunteer  leadership  of  local  clubs.  Some  lines  of  exten¬ 
sion  work  are  still  in  charge  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
though  in  close  cooperation  with  the.  extension  staff. 

WASHINGTON. 

Division  of  Extension,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman . 

W.  S.  Thornber,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — The  extension  service  was 
organized  upon  the  plan  of  a  director  of  extension  and  four  large 
divisions — county  agents,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  and  farm-management  demonstrations — each  division  be¬ 
ing  in  charge  of  a  State  leader  or  demonstrator.  Cordial  relations 
continued  with  the  various  departments  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  experiment  station,  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  the 
State  department  of  education,  and  the  various  farm  organizations 
and  railroads  in  the  State.  The  county-agent  leader  assisted  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  in  organizing  the  State  and  county  coun¬ 
cils  of  defense.  The  department  of  veterinary  science  of  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  during  the  year  rendered  material  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  county  agents  in  testing  for  tuberculosis  of  dairy  cows 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  it  was  possible  for  4,455  people  to  visit  the  sheep  and  wool 
demonstration  car  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  9,059  people  to  visit  the  kitchen,  garden,  poultry,  and  home- 
economics  demonstration  car  of  the  extension  service.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work  was  greatly  extended  during  the  year,  and  it  was  possible 
to  send  practical  information  into  thousands  of  homes  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  been  reached. 

Publications. — During  the  year  8  extension  bulletins,  with  a  total 
of  120  pages  and  62,000  copies,  were  printed.  Ninety  thousand  copies 
of  15  home-economics  extension  circulars,  160,000  copies  of  16  garden 
circulars,  and  34  poultry  extension  circulars  were  mimeographed. 
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Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 


Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 

Smith-Lever,  State _ _ _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

College _ _ _ 

State  appropriations _ 

County _ _ 

Other  sources  within  the  State _ 


$21,  957.  84 
11,  957.  84 


11,  S90.  42 
200.  00 
2,  033.  92 
1,  282.  46 
6.  920.  83 
36,  266.  70 
16,  790.  00 


Total _  109,  300.  01 

Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls5 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  dairying,  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  soils  and  crops.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management 
demonstrations,  dairying,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved. 

SMITII-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — Number  of  counties  with  agents,  June  30, 
1916,  13;  June  30,  1917,  22.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county- 
agent  leader. 

Among  the  results  of  the  work  were  the  following:  Three  hundred 
and  forty-six  farmers  selected  seed  corn  in  the  fall  as  suggested,  re¬ 
sulting  in  1,770  additional  acres  being  planted  with  fall-selected 
seed ;  374  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  for  the  control  of  potato 
diseases  on  2,342  acres  as  recommended,  and  104  farmers  sowed  1,051 
acres  of  alfalfa.  Live-stock  improvement  was  encouraged  and  12 
cow-testing  associations  and  7  live-stock  breeders’  associations  were 
organized.  Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  cows  were  under 
test  through  associations,  resulting  in  512  being  eliminated  as  un¬ 
profitable.  Ninety-six  registered  bulls,  and  74  registered  cows  were, 
secured,  and  158  farmers  adopted  balanced  rations  for  their  herds 
as  recommended.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  control  of  live-stock  dis¬ 
eases  the  agents  encouraged  many  farmers  to  have  their  herds  tested 
for  tuberculosis,  resulting  in  13,087  cows  being  tested.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  animals  were  treated  for  blackleg. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  silos  were  built  and  871  crop  rota¬ 
tions  were  adopted  as  planned.  The  agents  tested  soil  for  acidity  on 
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304  farms,  resulting  in  701  additional  tons  of  lime  being  used.  One 
thousand  and  seventy-four  acres  of  clover  were  plowed  under  for 
green  manuring.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  farmers  were  induced  to 
keep  farm  accounts.  The  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations 
which  the  agents  helped  to  organize  did  more  than  one-third  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business,  saving  $38,060  to  the  farmers. 
The  Washington  agents  conducted  2,127  demonstrations,  involving 
28,250  acres  of  crops  and  6,993  live  stock.  The  principal  kinds  of 
demonstration  work  conducted  were  orchard  management,  seed-corn 
selection,  and  insect-pest  and  plant-disease  control. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  the  agents  did  considerable  work 
to  stimulate  increased  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  the 
war  needs,  resulting  in  2,514  bushels  of  seed  wheat  and  2,573  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes  being  secured  or  located  for  farmers.  The  wheat 
acreage  of  the  State  was  increased  by  nearly  50,000  acres,  increasing 
the  production  by  nearly  500,000  bushels.  The  sugar-beet  acreage 
was  increased  by  6,400  acres,  increasing  the  production  nearly  100,- 
000  tons,  and  10,277  additional  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  more  than  2,000,000  bushels.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  agents,  7,321  additional  sheep  were  raised.  Fifty-three  farm- 
loan  associations  were  organized  with  assistance  of  agents.  Four 
hundred  and  seventeen  canning  demonstrations  were  arranged  for 
women,  aside  from  club  work,  resulting  in  276,770  additional  quarts 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned.  Thirty-two  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  persons  were  assisted  in  home  gardening. 

In  doing  the  work  the  agents  made  6,663  visits  to  farms,  gave  in¬ 
formation  to  9,220  callers  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  1,597  meet¬ 
ings  attended  by  63,539  persons. 

Ilomc  economics. — The  home-economics  extension  work  with  farm 
women  has  been  conducted  by  the  State  leader  and  one  assistant 
through  demonstrations,  farmers’  institutes,  home  visits,  and  per¬ 
sonal  conferences.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  bal¬ 
anced  meal,  best  use  of  waste  and  by-products,  remodeling  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  hats,  and  laundering  and  cleaning  of  textiles.  Over  4,000 
homes  have  adopted  some  part  of  the  instruction  offered.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  21,217 
women.  A  special  campaign  was  conducted  in  April  by  means  of  a 
demonstration  car ;  22  stops  were  made  and  demonstrations  were  given 
with  an  attendance  of  9,958.  To  meet  the  emergency  situation,  home- 
demonstration  agents  have  been  placed  in  seven  districts.  As  the 
work  develops  and  county  support  is  secured,  the  agents  will  be  placed 
in  counties  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  farm-bureau  organization. 

Boys'1  and  (ibis'1  club  work. — Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  un¬ 
paid  volunteer  leaders  conducted  the  work  in  the  local  club  groups  in 
various  communities  throughout  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
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permanent  State  club  leader  and  9  assistant  club  leaders  employed  on 
part  time.  The  latter  were  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  college 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  thousand 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  club  groups  were  organized,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  11,505  boys  and  girls;  50  per  cent  of  the  club  groups 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  membership  had  been  engaged  in  club  work 
during  the  previous  year.  The  2,204  club  members  reported  products 
to  the  value  of  $57,179.31,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $23,656.71.  During 
the  year  the  club  leaders  conducted  216  canning  demonstrations,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  18,070  club  members,  women  and  men.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-two  field  demonstrations,  48  club  fairs  and  fes¬ 
tivals,  27  leaders’  training  conferences,  and  63  local,  count}7,  district, 
and  State  club  exhibits  were  held.  Club  leaders  during  the  year  vis¬ 
ited  4,813  club  plats.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  copies  of  follow-up  literature  were  sent  to 
the  club  members  by  the  State  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


rroject  of  work. 


Corn . 

Potato . 

Home  garden 

Poultry . 


Baby  beef . 

Pork  and  crop. 

Sheep . 

Rabbit.. . 

Home  canning 

Garment . 

Flower . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total.... 


Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Product. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

50 

34 

13.2  acres . 

759.1  bushels. . . 

SI, 103. 34 

S315.41 

175 

159 

29.1  acres . 

3,718£  bushels. 

3,997.90 

1,446.18 

478 

1,203 

14,230  square 

16,033. 47 

6,818.94 

rods. 

151 

110 

2,642  fowls . 

2,289  Chicks, 

3,288.95 

1,835.19 

2,403  dozen 

eggs. 

7 

5 

7  animals . 

2,600  pounds . . 

766. 50 

214.22 

97 

99 

517  animals.... 

62,873  pounds. 

11,219.37 

4,807. 09 

31 

25 

89  animals . 

14,42S  pounds. 

2,198. 02 

1,276.  78 

35 

13 

269  animals.... 

92.10 

69. 64 

222 

434 

41,785  quarts. . 

18,116.15 

6,791.37 

42 

79 

78  articles . 

99.67 

33.50 

11 

36 

137  kinds . 

144.00 

9.99 

20 

7 

119. 84 

38. 40 

1,319 

2,204 

57,179.31 

23, 656.  71 

Total  club  enrollment,  11,505. 


As  a  special  war-emergency  achievement,  the  mother-daughter 
canning  clubs  showed  a  total  enrollment  of  2,383  members,  who  re¬ 
ported  having  canned  for  home  use  21,360J  quarts  of  fruit,  8,879 
quarts  of  vegetables,  1,427  quarts  of  meats  and  soups,  and  2,347  jars 
of  jell}7;  and  for  sale,  5,312  quarts  of  fruit,  2,300  quarts  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  260  glasses  of  jelly.  The  total  value  of  these  canned 
goods  was  $18,116.15,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,791.37,  thus  yielding  as  a 
food  conservation  achievement,  $11,324.78  profit  in  canned  products. 
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Farm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  conducted  in  7 
additional  counties,  making  a  total  of  id  conducting  farm-manage¬ 
ment  demonstrations.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  farmers  began 
studying  their  business  by  keeping  simple  farm  accounts.  Some 
work  was  done  teaching  farmers  the  various  items  which  must  be 
figured  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  farm  products.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  was  devoted  to  farm  practice  such  as  trying  to  select 
more  suitable  crops  for  certain  areas  and  helping  increase  produc¬ 
tion  by  adding  new  crops.  As  a  result  of  farm-management  demon¬ 
stration  work,  151  farmers  changed  the  management  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  view  of  increasing  their  labor  income. 

Dairying  and  Jive  stock. — This  project  was  conducted  by  a  leader 
and  two  field  agents,  one  in  eastern  and  one  in  western  Washington, 
and  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  year,  6  new 
cow-testing  associations  were  organized,  17  were  reorganized,  and 
a  total  of  13,100  cows  were  under  test.  As  a  result  of  these  associa¬ 
tions,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cows  originally  placed  under  test  were 
found  to  be  unprofitable  and  are  being  eliminated.  One  bull  asso¬ 
ciation  with  72  members  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  10 
bull  clubs  were  organized  and  will  later  be  consolidated  into  asso¬ 
ciations.  Four  cooperative  cheese  factories  and  2  dairy  associations 
were  organized.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  dairy  and  live-stock 
meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  27,372,  and  2,506  farm 
visits  were  made.  A  wool-demonstration  car  was  operated  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  A  total  of  18  stops  were  made  and  4,155  peo¬ 
ple  inspected  the  car.  This  brought  together  for  conference  tho 
owners  of  over  300,000  sheep. 

Poultry. — The  direction  of  the  poultry  work  of  the  boys1  and 
girls’  clubs  engaged  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  specialist.  An 
important  feature  of  the  project  was  the  conducting  of  the  all 
Northwest  egg-laying  contest  of  1,100  birds.  This  materially  aided 
the  poultry  industry  in  the  State  by  a  comparison  of  strains  and 
breeds,  egg  rations,  care,  etc.  A  joint  home-economics  and  poultry- 
demonstration  car  was  operated,  in  which  instruction  was  given 
9,958  persons  at  22  meetings.  Poultry  talks  and  demonstrations 
were  given  at  85  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,900  people. 

Soil  management  and  crop  prod  action. — Farm  demonstrations 
were  conducted  in  seed  selection  and  testing,  soil  management,  lim¬ 
ing  the  soil,  land  drainage,  crop  varieties,  and  smut  treatment.  One 
demonstration  farm  was  operated  successfully  in  Spagit  County,  the 
expenses  being  met  by  the  farmer  and  the  specialist  acting  as 
advisor. 
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OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Markets  and  nival  organization . — This  project  was  started  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Eight  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  were  organized  and  as  many  more  were  discouraged.  Three  of 
these  were  organized  for  the  primary  purpose  of  securing  better 
returns  through  the  standardization  of  their  products.  One  bulletin 
on  the  Bulk  Handling  of  Grain  on  Washington  Farms  was  issued, 
and  investigations  were  made  concerning  public  markets  and  the 
organization  of  a  standard  marketing  association.  In  this  work 
the  specialist  addressed  149  meetings,  most  of  them  arranged  by  the 
county  agricultural  agents. 


survey. 

The  organization  of  the  extension  division  with  a  director  and 
State  leaders  for  the  four  principal  phases  of  its  work  should  result 
in  increased  efficiency.  Appreciation  of  the  leadership  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  was  shown  by  the  county-agent  leader  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  county  councils  of  defense.  The  number  of  county 
agents  doubled  during  the  year  and  they  made  a  fine  record  in  stimu¬ 
lating  larger  crop  production.  The  assistance  they  gave  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  cow-testing  associations,  breeders’  associations,  and 
farm-loan  associations  was  particularly  significant.  Boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work  made  a  good  growth  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  but  the  percentage  of  members  reporting 
was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  inauguration  of  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  marketing  met  a  very  real  need  and  promises  large* 
usefulness. 

WISCONSIN. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

H.  L.  Russell,  Director ;  K.  L.  Hatch,  Assistant  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  was  no  change  in  tho 
general  organization  of  the  extension  work  during  the  year.  Very 
close  cooperation  existed  with  several  of  the  State  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  State  dairyman’s  association  and  the  State  live-stock 
breeders’  association  gave  financial  assistance  to  cooperative  exten¬ 
sion  work.  The  director  and  assistant  director  with  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  were  agricultural  advisers  to  the  State  council  of  de¬ 
fense,  and  its  agricultural  activities  were  largely  initiated  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  division  and  carried  out  through  the  county  agricultural 
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agents.  The  most  rapid  development  in  extension  work  was  in  the 
appointment  of  county  agricultural  agents.  When  war  was  declared 
13  counties  had  agents,  but  the  end  of  the  year  agents  were  at 
work  in  25  counties,  and  6  other  counties  had  provided  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  agents.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  the  college  released 
members  of  its  teaching  staff  to  take  up  the  work  of  emergency  food 
agents  in  the  various  counties. 

Publications. — To  meet  the  conditions  created  by  the  war  the  col¬ 
lege  published  20  circulars,  9  posters,  4  stencil  bulletins,  and  8  miscel¬ 
laneous  pamphlets,  with  a  total  edition  of  1,226,000  copies. 

Finances . — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economies  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917 : 


Smith-Lever,  Federal _ 

Smith-Lever,  State _ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’ 

cooperative  demonstration  work _ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _ 

College _ _ _ 

County _ 


$39,  635.  SI 
29,  635.  81 

11,  US.  33 
1,  2S3.  33 
13,  699.  47 
19,  532.  16 


Total 


114,  904.  91 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  farm-management  demonstrations,  extension  schools, 
drainage,  soil  management,  plant  diseases,  land-clearing  demonstra¬ 
tions,  orchard  management,  dairy  manufacturing,  alfalfa  demon¬ 
strations,  weed  control,  potato  demonstrations,  live-stock  demonstra- 
•tions,  and  dairy-cow  testing.  Funds  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
County-agent  work,  hoys’  and  girls’  club  work,  farm-management 
demonstrations,  and  dairy-cow  testing. 

-  A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 


SMITH -LEVER  TROJ FATS. 


County -agent  iconic. — Counties  with  agents,  June  30,  1916,  13; 
June  30,  1917,  22.  Work  was  supervised  by  the  county-agent  leader. 

Among  the  results  of  the  activities  during  the  year  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  farmers  selected 
their  seed  corn  in  the  fall  for  18,762  acres,  and  1,675  farmers  fol¬ 
lowed  suggestions  of  agents  in  testing  their  seed  corn  for  germina¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  15,938  additional  acres  being  planted  with  tested 
seed.  Seed  oats  were  treated  for  smut  bv  1,228  farmers  for  a  total 
of  11,513  acres,  and  1,013  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes  for 
the  control  of  potato  diseases  on  5,601  additional  acres.  The  grow- 
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ing  of  more  legumes  was  encouraged,  resulting  in  146  farmers  sowing 
419  acres  of  alfalfa  and  221  farmers  sowing  635  acres  of  soy  beans. 

Four  hundred  and  seventeen  farmers  raised  4,074  acres  of  barley 
according  to  suggestion  of  agents.  Wisconsin  being  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  dairy  States,  the  agents  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  live¬ 
stock  improvement  and  the  control  of  diseases  affecting  dairy  cows. 
They  assisted  in  organizing  18  cow-testing  associations  and  7  live¬ 
stock  breeders’  associations.  Through  the  cow-testing  associations 
9,969  cows  were  under  test,  resulting  in  383  being  eliminated  as 
unprofitable.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  registered  bulls  and  151 
registered  cows  were  secured,  while  217  registered  sires  were  trans¬ 
ferred  at  suggestion  of  the  agents.  Three  hundred  and  nine  farmers 
adopted  balanced  rations  for  their  herds.  Two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  cows  were  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

In  connection  with  a  State- wide  silo  campaign  a  large  number  of 
demonstration  meetings  were  held  by  the  county  and  emergency  dem¬ 
onstration  agents,  and  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  held,  the  State-wide 
publicity  given  by  the  papers  of  the  State,  and  the  demonstrations 
conducted,  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  additional  silos  were  built  by 
the  farmers  of  the  State  during  the  past  year,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  silos  in  the  State  to  about  60,000  or  about  1  for  every  3 
farmers.  The  agents  report  1,228  silos  which  they  know  were  built 
primarity  at  their  suggestion.  Ninety-nine  drainage  systems  were 
planned  and  installed,  bringing  about  the  drainage  of  11,315  acres. 
The  agents  tested  soil  for  acidity  on  688  farms  and  brought  about  the 
use  of  1,574  additional  tons  of  lime,  and  the  plowing  under  of  5,575 
acres  of  clover  for  green  manuring.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  four 
farm-analysis  records  were  taken  and  452  farmers  were  induced  by 
agents  to  keep  farm  accounts.  Thirty  buying  and  selling  associa¬ 
tions  and  farmers’  exchanges  organized  with  the  assistance  of  agents 
did  more  than  $500,000  worth  of  business,  saving  $58,950  to  the 
farmers.  The  agents  conducted  1,288  demonstrations,  involving 
24,640  acres  of  crops  and  4,057  live  stock. 

When  war  was  declared  the  college  of  agriculture  placed  27  emer¬ 
gency  demonstration  agents  in  counties  to  help  stimulate  food  and 
live-stock  production  to  meet  the  Avar  needs.  These  men  Avere  draAvn 
from  the  folloAving  sources:  The  agricultural  college  staff,  normal- 
school  instructors  in  agriculture,  county  agricultural-school  in¬ 
structors,  farmers’  institute  force,  and  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  folloAving  quantities  of  seed  grain  Avere  secured  for 
farmers:  Six  thousand  and  eighty-four  bushels  of  Avheat,  6,159 
bushels  of  oats,  2,487  bushels  of  buckAvheat,  1,061  bushels  of  beans, 
and  10,012  bushels  of  rye.  The  oats  acreage  Avas  increased  by  4,906 
acres,  increasing  the  production  210,824  bushels,  and  9,052  additional 
acres  of  Avheat  Avere  soavii.  Assistance  Avas  given  3,299  farmers  in  se- 
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curing  or  locating  36,371  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  with  which  8,678 
additional  acres  were  planted  and  the  production  increased  more  than 
500,000  bushels.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  for  increased  live-stock 
production  2,626  additional  cows,  1,605  additional  sows,  and  8,145 
additional  sheep  were  bred.  A  special  effort  was  made  throughout 
the  State  to  prevent  heifer  calves,  which  might  be  shipped  to  other 
States  for  breeding  purposes,  from  being  sold  for  veal.  The  agents 
report  2,450  heifer  calves  saved  for  breeding  purposes  through  this 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  very  desirable  breeding  stock  being 
shipped  to  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Illinois,  Texas,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Tennessee.  Eight¬ 
een  carloads  of  heifer,  calves  less  than  a  year  old  were  shipped  to 
Missouri  farmers  from  one  county  alone.  Twenty-one  city  markets, 
doing  practically  one-third  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business, 
were  established  with  assistance  of  agents.  The  agents  assisted  in 
organizing  27  farm-loan  associations  and  in  securing  farm  credit  for 
672  farmers.  They  assisted  in  placing  2,061  farm  laborers.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-six  canning  demonstrations  were  held  for  women, 
aside  from  club  work,  resulting  in  16,275  additional  quarts  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  being  canned,  and  5,243  farmers  received  information 
in  regard  to  storing  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  agents  made  9,682 
visits  to  farms,  gave  information  to  26,007  persons  at  their  offices,  and 
took  part  in  1,564  meetings,  attended  by  nearly  100,000  persons. 

Home  economics. — The  principal  line  of  home-economics  extension 
work  carried  out  during  the  fiscal  year  was  a  continuation  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  schools  previously  organized  to  extend  over  a  period  of  five 
years  in  succession  without  repeating  the  program  in  any  locality. 
These  schools  continue  for  four  days  in  each  locality;  three  days  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  the  study  of  foods  and  practical  work  in 
sewing.  The  fourth  day  is  reserved  for  child  welfare,  the  program 
being  in  charge  of  a  local  physician  who  gives  lecture  demonstrations 
to  mothers  and  advice  on  cases  of  malnutrition.  As  follow-up  work 
of  the  extension  schools,  study  clubs  were  organized  among  farm 
girls  and  home-makers’  clubs  are  organized  for  older  women.  Lec¬ 
tures  were  given  before  town  and  city  clubs.  F our  district  workers 
and  one  county  agent  were  appointed  after  the  emergency  funds  be¬ 
came  available. 


Boys ’  and  girls ’  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  2  club  leaders,  and  was  directly  supervised 
by  235  unpaid  volunteer  leaders,  who  assisted  in  the  work  in  their 
various  local  communities  and  whose  supervision  was  responsible 
for  98  per  cent  of  the  results  reported.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen 
club  groups  were  organized,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  26,260 
club  members,  of  whom  4,308  reported  products  to  the  value  of 
$121,303.14,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $52,757.41.  Fifty-four  per 
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rent  of  the  members  had  done  club  work  the  preceding  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  club  leaders  conducted  85  canning  demonstrations 
with  a  total  attendance  of  4,260  club  members,  women  and  children. 
There  were  also  conducted  98  field  demonstrations,  12  club  fairs  and 
festivals,  and  189  local,  county,  district,  and  State  club  exhibits. 
The  club  leaders  visited  64  club  plats  during  the  season,  and  a  total 
of  47,535  pieces  of  follow-up  literature  were  sent  by  the  State  to 
club  members  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  club  work: 


Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Memlxirs 

reporting 

results. 

Plat  or 
animals 
managed. 

Corn . 

39 

183 

201  acres . 

Potato . 

58 

2,116 

356.4  acres . 

Navv  bean . 

2 

9 

9  acres . 

Poultry . 

45 

811 

851  fowls . 

Baby  beef . 

73 

82  animals . 

Pigs'. . 

15 

142 

164  pigs . 

Caif . 

29 

226 

231  calves . 

Canning . 

97 

610 

Bread . 

28 

138 

Total . 

313 

4,308 

Product. 


Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

11,785  bushels. 
43,195  bushels. 

519,270.80 

55,634. 50 

53,994.62 

20.749.61 

98.  7  bushels. . . 

987.  00 

261. 50 

8,710  chicks. . . 

11,235. 90 

1, 671. 60 

62,890  pounds. 

8,071.20 

5,640.00 

29,257  pounds. 

4,681.22 

2,  135. 80 

16, 572. 00 

13, 750.  62 

10,712  quarts, 
310  jars  jelly. 

6, 407. 60 

2, 873. 52 

828  loaves . 

82. 80 

37.  26 

121,303. 14 

52, 757.  41 

Total  club  enrollment,  26,260. 


As  a  special  war-emergency  program  to  increase  food  production 
and  food  conservation,  3,283  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  who  grew 
war  gardens,  each  plat  being  not  less  than  2  square  rods  in  size. 
There  were  also  enrolled  14,862  club  members,  who  were  engaged  in 
growing  not  less  than  4  square  rods  each  of  some  kind  of  grain  or 
alfalfa:  110  club  groups,  consisting  of  1,645  girls,  engaged  their  time 
in  making  garments  to  help  win  the  war. 

Farm-management  demonstrations. — Work  was  carried  on  by  the 
county  agents  in  21  counties.  As  a  result  of  their  work  452  farmers 
were  assisted  in  starting  records  of  their  business.  Farm-analysis 
records  were  taken  on  274  farms.  Forty-five  of  these  were  sum¬ 
marized,  returned,  and  personally  discussed  with  the  farmers. 

Extension  schools. — Extension  schools,  under  the  name  of  farmers’ 
and  women’s  weeks,  were  conducted  under  the  plans  detailed  in  the 
last  report  and  continued  to  grow  in  influence  and  favor.  A  total 
of  24  one-week  meetings  for  farmers  and  18  for  farm  women  were 
held  during  the  year,  attended  by  28,000  people.  This  represented 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  number  and  30  per  cent  in  attendance 
over  the  previous  year. 
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Drainage. — Tile  drainage  lias  now  developed  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  that  further  demonstrations  in  this 
section  do  not  appear  necessary.  Assistance  was  therefore  given 
chiefly  to  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  State.  Work  was 
undertaken  on  63  farms,  involving  51  preliminary  surveys  aggregat¬ 
ing  2,700  acres,  and  12  final  surveys  of  280  acres.  Assistance  was 
given  to  42  organizations;  in  12,  preliminary  surveys  were  made  in¬ 
volving  the  improvement  of  14,500  acres,  and  26  field  examinations  of 
old  and  new  organizations  were  made  covering  over  40,000  acres. 
Fifty  meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  3,400,  at  which  the 
drainage  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  discussed.  Twenty- 
three  follow-up  demonstrations  were  given  in  the  field,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  350  farmers,  to  observe  the  benefits  of  tile  drainage  in¬ 
stalled  the  previous  year. 

Doll-management  demonstrations. — This  project  had  the  services 
of  3  men,  1  in  the  southern,  1  in  the  northwestern,  and  1  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  use  of  lime  for 
alfalfa.  The  production  of  lime  was  taken  up  with  the  commu¬ 
nities,  the  use  of  pulverized  clamshells  being  developed  in  one  sec¬ 
tion.  Fertilizer  demonstrations  were  carried  on  on  a  wide  range  of 
soil  types.  Although  commercial  fertilizers  were  unusually  high, 
their  use  was  profitable.  On  one  demonstration  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  150  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  increased  the  crop 
of  potatoes  from  258  to  396  bushels  per  acre,  or  138  bushels,  at  a 
cost  of  $11.28  per  acre.  In  all,  64  demonstrations  were  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  9.100  people. 

Plant-disease  control. — Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease-resistant  varieties  of  plants,  especially  Wisconsin 
Hollander  cabbage.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  this  seed  was  sold 
to  200  persons  by  the  Wisconsin  cabbage  seed  committee  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  project  leader.  One  field  of  8  acres  yielded  12  tons  per 
acre,  while  the  common  variety  jdelded  less  than  1  ton  per  acre. 
Considerable  work  was  also  done  in  supplying  disinfected  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  to  several  of  the  county  agents. 

Land-cleaning  demonstrations. — This  work  aroused  widespread 
interest  among  the  farmers  and  business  interests  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State;  30  demonstrations  were  conducted  during  the 
year,  16  of  them  lasting  for  a  week.  A  demonstration  train  of  8 
or  9  cars  carrying  land-cleaning  equipment  and  workmen,  stopped 
at  each  demonstration  point  from  1  to  4  days.  Altogether  about 
8,000  people  were  interested  in  this  work.  The  efficiency  of  hand 
and  power-stump  pullers  and  of  low-grade  dynamite  were  demon¬ 
strated.  In  many  instances  five  or  six  farmers  joined  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  machine  to  be  used  cooperatively,  and  whole  communities 
united  in  the  purchase  of  dynamite  in  car  lots. 
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Orchard  management. — The  orchard  work  consisted  of  pruning 
and  spraying.  The  specialist  gave  a  lecture  on  pruning  and  then 
went  to  the  orchard  to  demonstrate  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
lecture.  Those  who  wished  to  learn  to  prune  were  divided  up  into 
sections  of  10  to  15,  and  each  section  drilled  by  doing  pruning  day 
after  day  until  the  men  could  do  it  understanding^.  A  total  of  160 
men  took  this  pruning  course.  A  spraying  school  with  a  power 
sprayer  in  operation  was  handled  the  same  way.  Some  work  was 
done  in  drying  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  seed-potato  certifica¬ 
tion  was  done  on  49  farms  growing  TOO  acres  of  potatoes. 

Dairy  manufacturing  demonstrations. — A  general  campaign  for 
the  improvement  of  Wisconsin  creamery  butter  and  cheese  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  409  packages  of  butter,  391  samples  of  cream,  and  63 
cheeses  were  sent  in  for  scoring.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  8  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  account¬ 
ing  systems  were  established  in  7  factories.  During  the  year  16 
different  factories,  many  of  which  had  been  condemned,  were  visited 
and  assisted  in  selecting  new  locations,  making  plans  for  factories, 
septic  tanks,  and  ventilation.  In  one  cheese  factory  there  was  a 
loss  of  $3,000  from  bloated  cheese  during  the  previous  year,  which 
was  entirely  eliminated  during  the  past  year  by  following  sugges¬ 
tions  made. 

Alfalfa  demonstrations. — This  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  agents  in  the  organized  counties  and  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Alfalfa  Order,  a  branch  of  the  experiment  association. 
Seed  was  distributed  through  these  local  orders,  whose  membership 
increased  25  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Weed  control. — Much  of  the  work  of  this  project  was  conducted  in 
cleared-over  land,  where  lumber  camps  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  weeds.  About  1,000  specimens  were  identified  and  seed 
sample  cases  were  prepared  for  the  public  schools.  Ninety-seven 
visits  were  made  to  farms  to  advise  on  weed  control. 

Potato-growing  demonstrations. — About  15  demonstrations  were 
given  in  potato  cutting  and  seed  treatment.  Spraying  demonstrations 
were  conducted  in  three  places.  About  40  field  meetings  were  held. 
Applications  were  received  from  172  growers  to  have  their  fields  of 
seed  stock  inspected  for  certification,  and  certificates  were  granted  82 
growers  certifying  that  their  inspected  stock  was  pure  as  to  variety 
and  free  from  disease. 

Live-stoch  demonstrations. — The  leader  of  this  project  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  who  arranged  meetings  at  which 
live-stock  matters  were  discussed,  usually  holding  a  series  of  three 
meetings  in  a  county.  The  organizing  of  local  community  breeding 
associations  was  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  work.  There'  are  now 
Sol  64  °— 19 - 24 
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129  such  organizations  in  the  State,  most  of  them  being  concerned 
with  dairy  cattle.  Twenty-eight  special  sheep  meetings  were  held 
principally  on  farms  keeping  sheep  and  greatly  stimulated  the  sheep 
industry.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  live-stock  breeders’  associa¬ 
tion  the  production  of  baby  beef  was  encouraged.  Interest  was  first 
stimulated  through  a  number  of  beef  institutes,  and  these  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  organization  of  baby-beef  contests  for  farm  boys. 

Dairy  management . — The  supervision  of  cow-testing  associations 
was  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  State  dairymen’s  association 
and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  embraces  81  cow-testing  associations,  with 
40,000  cows  on  2,417  farms ;  37  new  -associations  were  formed  during 
the  year.  During  the  month  of  August  alone  101  cows  were  rejected 
and  sold  “  slackers.”  The  work  of  the  associations  was  given  pub¬ 
licity  by  exhibits  of  the  banner  animals  in  the  respective  associations 
at  the  State  fair  and  county  fairs.  Herd  owners  appreciated  the  in¬ 
creased  price  for  which  they  were  able  to  sell  animals  whose  records 
had  been  kept  by  the  associations.  The  field  testers  were  also  able  to 
save  the  members  thousands  of  dollars  through  better  rations  and  the 
cooperative  purchase  of  leecls.  One  association  saved  $1,800  on  its 
feed  bill,  most  of  the  purchases  being  made  through  local  dealers  on  a 
commission  basis. 


OTHER  EXTENSION  IVORK. 

Crop-production  demonstration . — This  project  was  carried  on 
principally  through  the  State  experiment  association  which  now  has 
2,000  members  and  organizations  in  56  counties,  and  receives  a  State 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  its  work.  The  demonstrations  were 
conducted  principally  on  62  public  farms  on  which  an  annual  round¬ 
up  is  held  for  observation  and  comparison  of  the  varieties  grown. 
One  variety  of  oats  which  has  been  bred  for  18  years  was  distributed 
to  farmers  in  small  lots  and  gives  an  average  yield  of  25  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  the  ordinary  varieties.  It  is  estimated  that  96  per 
cent  of  the  barley  in  Wisconsin  is  the  progeny  of  one  seed  planted  18 
years  ago.  The  seed  has  been  distributed  chiefly  through  this  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  rye  acreage  was  increased  about  20  per  cent,  mostly  on 
newly  cleared  lands.  The  improvement  of  hemp  has  been  stressed  in 
recent  years,  and  as  a  result:  Two  thousand  acres  were  grown  in 
1915,  and  3,000  to  4,000  in  1916,  and  8,000  acres  were  grown  in  1917. 
About  four  years  ago  the  distribution  was  commenced  of  two  pedi¬ 
greed  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  which  had  been  proven  to  be  un¬ 
usually  productive  in  numerous  tests.  Increased  production  per  acre 
is  now  an  important  means  of  increasing  the  wheat  production  of 
the  State.  About  4,000  bushels  of  seed  of  these  varieties  suitable  for 
seed  wrere  found  among  less  than  60  growers.  In  order  to  multiply 
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this  pure-bred  wheat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Wisconsin  bankers’ 
association  distributed  it  through  their  local  bankers,  so  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  careful  farmers  who  will  keep  it  pure  and 
have  agreed  to  save  it  for  seed  purposes. 

Farmers''  institutes . — The  activities  of  the  farmers’  institutes  have 
been  more  widely  extended  and  specialized  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Besides  the  regular  2-day  institutes,  of  which  126  were  held 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  63,770  people,  53  women’s  meetings 
and  17  one-day  institutes  have  been  carried  on.  Special  feature  in¬ 
stitutes  embracing  the  consideration  of  problems  incident  to  the 
light  sandy  soils  in  the  central  pari  of  the  State,  drainage,  live  stock, 
and  cow-testing  meetings,  have  been  found  to  be  of  particular  value. 
They  focus  the  attention  of  the  community  on  a  single  problem 
chosen  to  meet  a  real  need  of  that  section,  and  more  definite  results 
are  thus  secured.  In  all,  403  meetings  of  various  types,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  108,700,  have  been  held. 

SURVEY. 

The  agricultural  activities  of  the  State  council  of  defense  were 
carried  out  through  the  county  agents,  the  director  and  assistant 
director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  being  agricultural  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  council.  Appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  extension 
service  is  shown  by  the  financial  support  given  it  by  the  agricultural 
associations  of  the  State.  The  number  of  counties  with  county  agents 
doubled  during  the  year,  and  emergency  demonstration  agents  were 
placed  in  most  of  the  other  agricultural  counties  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  State-wide  silo  campaign  resulting  in  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  silos  and  a  consequent  saving  of  small  grains,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  city  markets,  and  the  saving  of  pure-bred  heifer  calves, 
which  were  shipped  to  other  States,  were  notable  achievements  of  the 
county  agents.  Home-economics  work  was  done  chiefly  through 
extension  schools,  though  plans  for  starting  home-demonstration 
work  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Following  up  extension 
schools  with  the  organization  of  home-study  clubs  for  girls  and  home- 
makers’  clubs  for  women,  is  a  means  of  measuring  the  success  of  the 
schools  and  of  conserving  their  influence.  Membership  in  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  was  largely  increased  through  emergency  members  and 
the  value  of  the  products  was  quadrupled.  The  small  proportion  of 
members  reporting,  and  the  fact  that  practically  all  reporting  were 
under  the  supervision  of  volunteer  leaders,  indicates  the  desirability 
of  “a  further  establishment  of  local  leadership.  The  demonstrations 
in  land  clearing  have  been  particularly  successful  and  are  a  unique 
example  of  the  adaptation  of  extension  methods.  The  use  of  the 
laboratory  method  in  orchard  demonstrations  of  pruning  and  spray- 
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mg  is  of  interest  to  extension  specialists  in  horticulture.  The  wide 
dissemination  of  seed  of  improved  varieties  of  grains  through  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  State  experiment  association  and  local  bankers  was 
an  important  war  measure  to  secure  greater  production  per  acre. 

WYOMING. 

Division  of  Extension  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wyoming, 

Laramie. 


A.  E.  Bowman,  Director. 

Organization  and  administration. — There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  general  organization  ~of  the  division  of  extension.  A 
closer  cooperation  is  being  developed  with  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  particularly  with  regard  to  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work.  County  home-demonstration  work  wTas  started  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Much  of  the  work  planned  by  the  extension  specialists  and 
county  agents  prior  to  the  war  was  discontinued,  because  it  was  of 
a  nature  to  require  considerable  time  for  completion,  and  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  more  important  to  give  attention  to  projects  involving 
the  immediate  increased  production  and  conservation  of  food. 

Publications. — During  the  year  35  circulars  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work  and  7  other  circulars  were  published,  with  a  total  edition  of 
43,000  copies.  The  Wyoming  Farm  Bulletin  was  also  published 
monthly,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  extension  work.  It  was  sent 
free  to  all  residents  of  the  State  applying  for  it,  and  went  to  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  11,000  names. 

Finances. — The  following  funds  were  available  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended 


June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever,  Federal _ $12,  290.  20 

Smith-Lever,  State _ _  2,  290.  20 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  demonstration  work _  8,  530.  21 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey _  750.  00 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry _  1,  500.  00 

State  appropriations _  22,  573.  73 

County _  S,  299.  55 

Other  sources  within  the  State _  525.  00 


Total  _  56,  758.  89 


Smith-Lever  funds  were  used  in  support  of  the  following  projects: 
Administration,  county-agent  work,  home  economics,  boys’  and  girls'' 
club  work,  extension  schools,  and  dairying.  Funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  used  in  support  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  projects:  County-agent  work,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  control  of  mammal  pests. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  has  been  received 
and  approved. 

SMITH-LEVER  PROJECTS. 

County-agent  work. — County  agents  June  30,  1916,  8;  June  30, 
1917,  13.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  county-agent  leader. 

Among  the  results  of  the  work  during  1917  were  the  following: 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  farmers  followed  suggestions  of  agents 
in  treating  seed  oats  for  smut,  resulting  in  12,196  additional  acres 
being  sown  with  treated  seed;  253  farmers  treated  their  seed  potatoes 
for  the  control  of  potato  diseases  for  5,221  acres;  and  86  farmers 
raised  1,327  acres  of  sweet  clover  as  recommended.  Increased  live¬ 
stock  production  and  live-stock  improvement  were  encouraged,  one 
cow-testing  association  being  organized,  bringing  393  cows  under 
test.  The  agents  assisted  in  organizing  five  live-stock  breeders’ 
associations  and  in  having  400  cows  brought  in  from  Wisconsin, 
which  were  fed  and  housed  according  to  suggestions  of  agents.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  control  of  blackleg,  25,440  calves  were 
vaccinated  with  the  assistance  of  agents.  Thirty-four  irrigation 
systems  were  planned  and  installed,  bringing  about  the  irrigation  of 
2,481  acres.  Through  the  farmers’  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
associations  and  exchanges,  $249,000  worth  of  business  was  done, 
saving  more  than  $12,000  to  the  farmers.  The  agents  conducted  278 
demonstrations  involving  32,694  acres  of  crops  and  6,790  head  of 
live  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  agents  carried  on  definite  cam¬ 
paigns  to  increase  crop  and  live-stock  production  to  meet  the  war 
needs.  Eight  hundred  and  three  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing 
or  locating  29,865  bushels  of  seed  wheat.  The  wheat  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  by  19,685  acres,  thereby  increasing  the  production  more  than 
one-third  of  a  million  bushels.  The  agents  also  assisted  the  farmers 
in  securing  6,984  bushels  of  seed  oats,  2,246  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
13,576  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  2,957  bushels  of  seed  beans,  and  7,170 
bushels  of  seed  rye.  The  corn  acreage  was  increased  by  5,100  acres, 
increasing  the  production  153,750  bushels.  The  potato  acreage  was 
increased  by  4,915  acres,  increasing  production  more  than  500,000 
bushels.  The  bean  acreage  was  increased  by  9,382  acres,  increasing 
the  production  69,315  bushels.  The  agents  received  1,340  applica¬ 
tions  from  farmers  for  farm  help  and  placed  1,287  men.  As  a  result 
of  the  campaign  for  increased  live-stock  production,  10,450  addi¬ 
tional  sheep  were  raised  or  placed  on  farms  and  5,010  additional 
hogs  were  raised.  Five  hundred  and  ninety  horses  were  located  for 
the  War  Department.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  farm  tractors 
were  rented  or  loaned  to  farmers  through  county  agents’  offices,  and 
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9,525  additional  acres  were  cultivated,  due  to  the  tractor  campaign. 
The  agents  assisted  in  organizing  39  farm-loan  associations.  One 
hundred  canning  demonstrations  were  arranged  for,  resulting  in 
172,300  additional  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  being  canned ;  3,550 
persons  were  given  assistance  in  home  gardening,  and  3,424  farmers 
received  information  regarding  storing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  doing  the  above  work  the  agents  made  4,442  visits  to  farms, 
gave  information  to  6,881  persons  at  their  offices,  and  took  part  in  563 
meetings  attended  by  24,560  persons.  One  farm  bureau  was  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  year  and  there  was  considerable  interest  in  extending 
farm-bureau  organization  to  other  counties. 

Home  economics.— During  the  past  year  special  attention  was 
given  to  such  lines  of  work  as  would  form  the  basis  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  county  organization  of  home- demonstration  work.  Thirty 
home  economics  study  clubs  were  formed  to  secure  immediate  results 
and  to  promote  permanent  county  work.  Seven  thousand  homes 
adopted  suggestions  and  60  home  demonstrations  were  given.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  meetings  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  14,000.  Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  clothing  and  home¬ 
nursing  projects.  In  one  county  it  was  reported  that  $3,000  were 
saved  in  remade  clothing.  Twenty  bulletins  were  issued  for  use  in 
the  study  clubs.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  council  of  defense, 
116  conservation  meetings  were  held  in  19  counties,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  3,075  women.  After  the  emergency  bill  was  passed,  home- 
demonstration  agents  were  placed  in  three  counties.  A  State  demon¬ 
strator  was  added  to  the  State  staff  to  work  in  the  counties  where  no 
home- demonstration  agent  was  employed. 

Boys ’  and  girls'  club  work. — The  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  was 
conducted  by  a  State  leader  and  nine  assistant  State  leaders  employed 
on  part  time,  with  the  cooperation  of  count}^  school  superintendents, 
county  school  commissioners,  school  teachers  and  school  supervisors. 
Ninety-seven  persons  volunteered  their  time  in  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  in  assisting  the  club  work.  Ninety-five  clubs  were  organized, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,083  members  who  reported  products  to 
the  value  of  $12,678.14,  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,249.24.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  club  groups  were  in  club  work  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  During  the  year  club  leaders  conducted  80  canning 
demonstrations,  wfith  a  total  attendance  of  890  club  members,  women 
and  men.  Fifty-three  field  demonstrations,  9  club  fairs  and  festivals, 
and  16  local,  county,  and  State  club  exhibits  were  held.  In  addition 
to  this  the  leaders  visited  2,150  club  plats  during  the  season  and 
caused  14,000  copies  of  club  literature  to  be  sent  to  club  members. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  items  re¬ 
garding  the  club  work: 
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Summary  of  completed  projects  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 


Project  of  work. 

Clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

Members 

reporting 

results. 

Plats  or 
animals 
managed. 

Products. 

Amount. 

Estimated 

value. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost. 

Poultry . 

Pork  and  crop . 

Canning . 

6 

8 

26 

28 

27 

55 

78 

199 

88 

42 

2,329  fowls . 

78  pigs . 

2,076  chicks.... 
7,423  pounds . . 
7,054  quarts, 
1,328  jars 
jelly. 

264  garments . . 
351  hacka- 
mores. 

$1,071.06 
3, 260. 86 
6,805.83 

1,314.  69 
225. 70 

$340.  O'i 
564. 59 
773. 72 

438.  23 
132. 64 

Garment . 

Hackamore . 

Total . . 

95 

462 

12, 678. 14 

2, 249.  24 

I 

Total  club  enrollment,  1,083. 


Dairying. — The  work  of  this  project  is  intended  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  State.  One  new  cow-testing 
association  was  organized,  involving  30  herds  of  440  cows.  Seven 
farmers  were  assisted  in  keeping  herd  records  and  3  in  remodeling 
barns.  Seventeen  silos  were  built,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  silos  in  the  State.  Over  800  dairy  cattle 
were  purchased  in  Wisconsin  for  farmers  of  the  State.  Considerable 
work  has  been  done  assisting  creameries  with  their  problems.  One 
creamery  and  1  cheese  factory  were  organized.  During  the  year  147 
meetings  were  addressed,  with  a  total  attendance  of  6,191,  and  329 
farmers  adopted  suggestions  of  the  extension  worker. 

Extension  schools. — Five  sessions  were  held  during  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  425. 

Farmers ’  institutes. — Sixty-six  institutes,  with  a  total  of  156  ses¬ 
sions,  attended  by  6,816  people,  were  held  during  the  year.  As  much 
time  as  possible  was  given  to  practical  demonstrations. 

survey. 

The  first  farm  bureau  was  organized  and  lively  interest  in  this 
type  of  organization  developed  in  other  counties.  The  program  of 
work  of  the  county  agents  was  necessarily  revised  to  meet  the  more 
pressing  problems  incidental  to  the  war,  and  resulted  in  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  food  production.  Many  home-economics  clubs 
were  organized  as  a  basis  for  permanent  county  work  for  farm 
women,  and  the  home-economics  leaders  directed  the  program  of  the 
State  council  of  defense  for  food  conservation  in  the  home.  Member¬ 
ship  in  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  doubled,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
completed  the  year’s  work,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  considerable 
increase  of  local  leadership.  The  importation  of  pure-bred  dairy 
cattle  through  the  efforts  of  the  county  agents  was  a  permanent 
service  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1917. 

By  J.  M.  Stedman,  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist . 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1917,  farmers’  institutes  were 
officially  in  charge  of  the  extension  division  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  in  31  States,  while  in  the  remaining  17  States  they  were  still  in 
charge  of  the  State  government  itself.  Recently  two  of  the  latter 
States,  Maryland  and  New  York,  transferred  their  farmers’  institute 
activities  to  the  agricultural  college. 

Farmers’  institutes  in  the  United  States,  however,  are  not  rapidly 
decreasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  sessions  and  their  attend¬ 
ance.  This  is  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  before  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  organized  extension  divisions  the  State  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  included  women’s  institutes,  young  people’s  institutes,  railroad 
instruction  trains,  movable  schools,  and  other  activities  which  are  not 
regarded  as  farmers’  institutes  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  Further¬ 
more,  these  activities  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
State  farmers’  institutes,  since  they  are  provided  for  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  which  makes  generous  provision  for  these  activities 
through  the  extension  divisions  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Of  the  31  States  in  which  farmers’  institutes  were  officially  in 
charge  of  the  extension  division  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  one 
(New  Mexico)  has  not  reported  and  eight  (Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington)  did  not  hold  farmers’  institutes.  The  22  States  report¬ 
ing  as  having  conducted  farmers’  institutes  held  in  all  3,958  institutes, 
lasting  5,471  days,  with  a  total  of  11,348  sessions,  at  which  1,389,553 
people  were  in  attendance.  The  extension  divisions  employed  9G6  lec¬ 
turers  in  the  farmers’  institute  work,  of  which  number  447  were 
not  on  the  extension  staff.  State  funds  to  the  amount  of  $132,290.55 
and  other  funds  aggregating  $84,186.40  were  used  in  conducting  the 
institutes. 

Of  the  17  States  directly  in  official  charge  of  farmers’  institutes 
two  (Vermont  and  Virginia)  have  not  reported  and  one  (Maine) 
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did  not  have  data  available.  The  14  States  submitting  data  held  a 
total  of  3,034  farmers’  institutes,  lasting  3,965  days,  embracing  7,504 
sessions,  with  an  attendance  of  997,377.  These  States  employed  454 
lecturers,  of  which  number  177  were  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  The  total  State  appropriation  for  farmers’ 
institute  work  was  $120,006.11,  while  funds  from  other  sources  were 
used  to  the  amount  of  $43,588.81.  ^ 

The  entire  farmers’  institute  work  in  the  United  States  during 
1917,  as  compiled  from  34  States  reporting  as  having  held  farmers’ 
institutes,  consisted  of  6,992  institutes,  which  lasted  9,436  days,  com¬ 
prised  18,852  sessions,  had  an  attendance  of  2,387,928,  employed  1,420 
lecturers,  and  cost  $380,071.93,  which  was  divided  between  State  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $252,296.66  and  other  funds  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  $127,775.27. 

More  detailed  information  respecting  the  farmers’  institute  work 
in  each  State  may  be  obtained  by  inspecting  the  tables  accompanying 
this  report. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

This  division  of  the  States  Eelations  Service  continued  to  aid  all 
farmers’  institute  workers,  as  well  as  county  agricultural  agents  and 
other  extension  teachers  throughout  the  entire  country  along  the  same 
lines  as  heretofore.  Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  new  syllabi  of  lectures  with  excellent 
lantern  slides,  each  with  a  teaching  value.  All  lantern  slides  are 
now  being  colored  whenever  it  adds  to  the  teaching  value.  The  lec¬ 
tures  were  used  not  only  by  farmers’  institute  workers,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  county  agents,  who  are  making  increased  requests  for 
their  use.  They  are  also  used  by  extension  teachers  in  agricultural 
colleges,  by  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools,  by  grange  lec- 
’  turers,  boards  of  health,  and  various  other  persons  who  desire  aid  in 
presenting  their  subject  before  audiences  of  farmers. 

Seven  new  lectures  were  published  during  the  year,  namely, 

“Leguminous  Forage  Crops  for  the  South,”  “Leguminous  Forage 

Crops  for  the  North,”  “  Sweet  Potatoes :  Culture  and  Storage,”  “  The 

Farm  Vegetable  Garden,”  “Practical  Improvement  of  Farm 

Grounds,”  “Public  Koad  Improvement,”  and  “  Cow  Testing  and 

Dairv  Records.” 

%/ 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Owing  to  the  European  Avar,  all  agricultural  extension  work  in 
Europe  has  either  ceased  entirely,  or,  if  conducted  at  all,  has  not  been 
reported  in  any  of  the  foreign  publications. 
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Farmers ’  institutes  conducted  by  the  States,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 


State. 

; 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
insti¬ 
tutes. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
days  of 
insti¬ 
tutes. 

Total 
number 
of  ses¬ 
sions. 

Total 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Number  of  lecturers. 

Amount  of 
State  ap¬ 
propriation 
used  for 
institutes. 

Other 

funds 

used. 

From 

official 

State 

insti¬ 

tute 

stall. 

From 
agricul¬ 
tural 
college 
or  ex¬ 
peri¬ 
ment 
station 
staff. 

Total 

num¬ 

ber. 

Alabama . 

13 

19 

68 

1,371 

6 

6 

$600.  00 

Delaware. . . 

22 

35 

89 

12, 514 

6 

4 

10 

1,400.  00 

Illinois . 

287 

431 

1,027 

188,980 

74 

41 

115 

22,353.  46 

$10, 020.  00 

Iowa . 

129 

480 

1,116 

224,461 

7,213.  79 

33, 568. 81 

Maryland . 

83 

'166 

15, 000 

9 

8 

17 

6'  000.  00 

Massachusetts . 

107 

107 

122 

9,116 

37 

14 

67 

2, 434.  88 

Missouri . 

504 

749 

749 

173,413 

4 

8 

12 

12'  500.  00 

New  Hampshire . 

22 

22 

44 

l' 320 

9 

8 

17 

2, 000.  00 

New  Jersey . 

78 

86 

198 

14, 820 

18 

29 

47 

3, 255.  07 

New  York* . 

362 

376 

1,417 

63'  979 

17 

12 

29 

20'  502.  00 

North  Carolina . 

158 

160 

'326 

39'  766 

6 

10 

16 

6'  500.  00 

Pennsylvania . 

224 

433 

1,069 

172^759 

37 

19 

56 

20'  000.  00 

Rhode"  Island . 

58 

59 

62 

4'  726 

30 

18 

48 

'  753.  54 

Texas . 

987 

1,008 

1,051 

75'  152 

6 

14 

14,493.37 

Total . . 

3,034 

3,965 

7,504 

997,377 

253 

177 

454 

120,006.11 

43, 588.  81 

No  data  available  for  Maine;  no  report  received  from  Vermont  and  Virginia. 


Farmers’  institutes  conducted  by  the  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural 

colleges,  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 


State. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
insti¬ 
tutes. 

Total 
number 
days  of 
insti¬ 
tutes. 

Total 
number 
of  ses¬ 
sions. 

Total  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of  lecturers. 

Amount  of 
State  ap¬ 
propriation 
used  for 
farmers’ 
institutes. 

Other 

funds 

used 

From 

exten¬ 

sion 

staff. 

From 

outside 

sources. 

Total 

num¬ 

ber. 

California . 

740 

745 

785 

50, 259 

8 

55 

63 

$4, 000. 00 

Colorado . 

15 

30 

95 

19,672 

17 

8 

25 

600. 00 

Connecticut ..... _ 

31 

31 

58 

1,669 

15 

22 

37 

461.26 

Florida . 

117 

89 

168 

17,887 

51 

57 

108 

10,000.  00 

Georgia _ _ 

96 

96 

192 

17' 829 

24 

24 

2, 500.  00 

Idaho . . . 

36 

40 

82 

3' 690 

7 

6 

13 

Indiana . 

516 

661 

1,528 

262, 410 

5 

36 

41 

12,362. 02 

$7,134.21 

Kansas . 

327 

450 

857 

72,638 

23 

9 

32 

9,330.91 

2, 156. 20 

Douisiana . . 

77 

80 

164 

14,161 

20 

10 

30 

Michigan . 

470 

535 

1,268 

138'  806 

35 

30 

65 

9,282.57 

Minnesota . 

73 

95 

190 

26' 544 

11 

11 

4'  132.  56 

Montana . 

109 

109 

137 

31,425 

45 

16 

61 

10, 000. 00 

Nebraska . 

121 

239 

325 

36'  792 

30 

15 

45 

5, 000. 00 

47, 000. 00 

Nevada . 

9 

19 

35 

2,240 

5 

16 

21 

100. 00 

50. 00 

North  Dakota . 

81 

101 

153 

14, 772 

5 

6 

11 

4,574.21 

515.  00 

Ohio . 

423 

846 

2,115 

415, 185 

2 

46 

48 

14,803.05 

12, 494.  36 

South  Dakota . 

69 

224 

635 

35, 923 

7 

9 

16 

4, 948. 30 

4, 836. 69 

Tennessee  . 

3 

9 

30 

7  500 

23 

52 

75 

4,471.78 

Utah . 

101 

183 

660 

71 '375 

97 

34 

131 

1  o' 000. 00 

West  Virginia . 

144 

239 

588 

49' 250 

15 

13 

28 

5, 020. 68 

Wisconsin . . 

334 

576 

1,127 

92'  708 

40 

30 

70 

20, 000. 00 

Wyoming . 

66 

74 

156 

6,816 

3 

8 

11 

703. 21 

Total . 

3,958 

5,471 

11,348 

1,389, 553 

477 

489 

966 

132,290. 55 

84, 186.  46 

No  institute  held  in  Arizona  ;  no  report  received  from  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington. 
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32, 131. 50 
39,635.81 
12, 290. 20 

580, 000.  00 
080,  000. 00 
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REPORT  ON  EXTENSION  WORK,  1917. 
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398  REPORT  ON  EXTENSION  WORK,  1917. 

Sources  of  offset  to  Federal  Smith-Lever  funds  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1017 


State. 

Total. 

A  labama . 

• 

$39,401.67 
3, 145. 03 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

30'  577. 08 
20, 235. 33 

California . 

Colorado . 

8, 786. 47 

Connecticut . 

2,561.53 

Delaware . 

2, 345. 76 

Florida . 

11,892.73 

G  eorgia . 

46,151.36 

Idaho . 

5,  699.  54 

Illinois . 

48'.  184. 03 

Indiana . 

34, 706.  87 

Iowa . 

34' 432. 16 

Kansas . 

26, 685. 00 

Kentucky . 

38, 661.  65 

Louisiana . 

25, 853. 87 

Maine  . 

8,045.18 
14,202. 34 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

5, 373. 04 

Michigan . 

33, 059. 35 

Minnesota . 

27,314.81 

Mississippi . 

35, 437. 14 

Missouri . 

42,229. 32 

Montana . . 

5, 408. 35 

Nebraska . 

19, 645.  80 

N  evada . 

1, 527.  06 

New  Hampshire . 

3,911.34 

New  Jersey . 

14'  041. 91 

New  Mexico . 

6, 257. 54 

New  York . 

42;  978. 32 

North  Carolina . 

42;  079.  86 

North  Dakota . 

11,453.18 

Ohio . 

46, 853.  66 

Oklahoma . 

29, 802.10 

Oregon . 

8, 151.  66 

Pennsylvania . 

67, 638. 54 

Rhode  Island . 

400. 24 

South  Carolina . 

28, 767. 11 

South  Dakota . 

li;  305.  96 

Tennessee . 

38',  868. 52 
65, 944.  39 

Texas . 

Utah . 

4,467.35 

4.168.57 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

35, 331. 93 

W  ashington . 

ll',  957. 84 

West  Virginia . 

22,131.50 

Wisconsin . 

29;  635. 81 
2, 290. 20 

Wyoming . 

Total,  1917 
1916. 


1,100,000. 00 

600, 000. 00 


State. 

County. 

College. 

Other. 

Balance. 

$21, 895. 33 
3, 145. 03 
26, 343.  76 
20  235.33 

$11,994.52 

$5,511.82 

4,233.32 

8, 786. 47 

2  561.53 

2, 345. 76 
11,892.73 
46,151. 36 
5, 699.  54 

. 

. 

48, 184. 03 

34, 706.  87 
34, 432. 16 
26, 685. 00 
29,364.88 
20, 000. 00 
8,045.18 
14,202.34 
5, 373. 04 

. 

4,166. 97 
5, 853. 87 

** 

199.  30 

4,930. 51 

10,118.71 

22, 940.  04 

27,314.81 
13,000.00 
38, 037.59 
5, 408. 35 

22,437.14 

4,191.73 

19, 645.  80 
1,527.06 
3,911.34 
14,032. 99 
6, 257. 54 
42, 978. 32 

" 

8. 92 

11,477.00 
11,453.18 
46, 852. 14 
29,801.59 
8,151.66 
37, 578. 06 
400. 24 
28, 767.11 
11,305.  96 
38, 868. 52 
65, 940. 22 
4,467.35 

30, 602. 86 

1.52 

.51 

30, 060.  48 

4.17 

4, 168.  57 
33,831.93 
11,957.84 
22,131.50 
29, 635. 81 
2, 290. 20 

1,500.  00 

893, 058. 99 
470, 649. 42 

94, 556. 74 
69,226. 79 

59,055.32 
26, 834. 76 

48, 383.33- 
31,212.  76 

4, 945. 62 
2, 076. 27 

Total  expenditures  of  funds  from  all  sources  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 

BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS. 


STATISTICS* 
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Total  expenditures  of funds  from  all  sources  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911 — Continued. 
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Station¬ 
ery  and 
small 
printing. 

• 

$1, 882. 38 
794.  25 
2, 095.  22 
1,  777.  48 
865. 90 
1, 411.62 
422.  92 
651.  98 
1,340. 32 
1,511.55 
1, 279.  73 
4,  805.  21 
3, 087. 96 
1, 563.  52 
626. 13 
61.50 
2, 221.  89 
985.37 
2,795.77 
2,453.00 
2,418.45 
1,900.42 
4,780.36 

14,081.85 

791.80 

1.603.40 

3,175.75 

2,193.48 

8,312.32 

2. 610. 40 

9,541.23 

1.992.06 

2,319.28 

Publi¬ 

cations. 

$2, 613. 16 
1,082.  95 
3, 010.  86 
1,318.  70 
1,824.  20 
3,148. 43 
9.50 
1,648. 34 
5, 661. 30 
306. 65 
2, 636.  23 
1,757.11 

15.316. 76 
87.51 

1,268.67 
1,902. 64 
421. 13 
2,819.00 
3,494.61 
1,529.46 

10.294.77 
3,228.23 

4.662.87 
553.09 

1.526.87 
938. 24 

1,433.14 

1.397.49 
1,547.96 
9,384.89 

8. 707. 50 
4,223.85 
7,788. 17. 
2,702. 691 
3,214.391 

Labor. 

82, 195.  25 
116.  90 
482. 06 
4, 872.  59 
1, 409. 14 
1, 068.  56 
80. 15 
129.  50 
1,445. 05 
2, 003.  37 
567. 34 
1, 504.  36 
6, 692.  27 
356.  94 
636.61 
25.35 
605.63 
102.97 
2,178.871 
4,392.05 
8,888.80 
1,778.72 
i  4,104.56 

*  1,378.27 

i  237.95 

!  1,446.90 

;  808.65 

i  723.25 

i  3,982.73 

1,193.54 

894.42 

!  4,434.09 

901.79; 

i  3,711.25] 
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REPORT  ON  EXTENSION  WORK,  1917* 


Con¬ 

tingent 

ex¬ 

penses. 

OOOiOh-OONNiOOiO'f 
O  CO 't1  O  CO ’t1  ^  tf  dMC 

c*5  »n  oo  o>  ei  oo  o  o>  co 

a*  ?o  u-  O'C^  tc  co 

t— 4  r— 4 

98,016.34 

76,481.51 

19.125.12 

Traveling 

expenses. 

$32, 840.  S8 

2,189.02 

25,749.38 

14,492. 16 

26,781.03 

47,147.75 

17,417.45 

4,742.17 

20,999.15 

28,460.78 

23,670.62 

23,918.96 

14,962.07 

1,023,405.63 

849,259.37 

603,432.74 

, 

Live 

stock. 

•  •••••••••  O  •  * 

•  O  ■  ' 

•  •■•••••■I*  •• 

•  ••••••«••  •  • 

•  •••••••••  •  • 

•  •••••••••  •  • 

•  •••••••••  •• 

•  •••••••••  •• 

•  •••••••••  •• 

1,826.68 

692. 89 

2,255.99 

1 

Scien¬ 
tific 
appara¬ 
tus  and 
speci¬ 
mens. 

$762.21 

13.99 

229. 84 
59.66 
93.72 

4.70 

121.33 

3.75 

38.25 

228. 03 

325.61 

10,567.50 

10,719.60 

6, 870. 21 

Furniture 

and 

fixtures: 

CDOH!NOMOOiOXCCO)CQ 

COOiO(NhHHOOOO>OW 

o6or^ooi>*^p>IiOo6c^  ca^co  co 

t>.rt«OHCDOcOt^hO^^O 
1-4  OOOCSNWHOIOH^I 

eg  i-Tofr-T  csT 

53,394.571 

48,631.76 

36,155.66 

Tools, 
maehin 
ery,  and 
appli¬ 
ances. 

$745. 02 
27.79 

287.61 

242.90 

115.91 
99.78 

757.25 

230.83 

160.06 

91.85 

19,178. 19 
32,974.37 
17,094.67 

Li¬ 

brary. 

COiOOMcOtOcOcOcOlMOO  • 
OlOCOHTfHNClC^HLOH  • 

NOC^CajcOdoOrHlOOO^  • 
COiOC^^CiC^COr-tcOl>»  • 

HH  rH  • 

• 

« 

2,256.33 
2,164.36 
707. 48 

Supplies. 

OCHNHCO^NfMOihOOHCd 

h-COONONiOM^-^HNkO 

e^aioioi^oi-^ccc'iooioc4 

tOOiON^OONH^Ol^lNH 

oT  <Q  r-TcO 

116,804.55 

97,728.37 

55,886.15 

Heat, 

light, 

water, 

and 

power. 

O  •  O  CO  05  iWOt**  •  'ICO 

c£>  •  t-4  co  •  CO  lO  •  «cDC^ 

03  •  io  co  05  •  io  co  t£  •  • 

r-  •  t>*  zo  •  vo  •  • 

^  •  H  •  •  • 

•  •  •  1 

•  »  •  • 

6,214.88 

4,842.21 

9,614.79 

Postage, 

tele¬ 

graph, 

tele¬ 

phone, 

freight, 

and 

express. 

$4,773.36 

230.18 

567.39 

1,299.59 
1,323.20 
1,963.83 
938.08 
526. 56 
769. 62 
1,139.30 
1,172.92 
1,000.99 
664.20, 

68,330.02 
48, 709. 30 
37,437.90 

Station¬ 
ery  and 
small 
printing. 

i-Hcocc'^f>*’OcD05-5j'05^f<a>cs 

lOOHUJfoOHNlOOOHN 

i6ioLLot^Gio6cics«6iot2 

CJlt-OCOCOOlttOrTHOt- 

K)'^C0’l,®®O)HOiONU300 

rF  r-Tco  i-Tr-TeLco'  r-T 

113,947.63 
79,064.79 
49, 640. 47 

Publi¬ 

cations. 

^  >  OCO'fr^H'tTf^coClOOOO 

C3  C3  CO  N  O  >0  O  03  CO  O  CO  .CO 

HHI^OC'THOiCOCOOicOtDoitO 
COt^C^T-H^OC.  O'T-H'^'rt400,^-r*4 
VO  CO  03CDO^CO<DOONO 

O  CO  t-Tt-T  r-Tr-T  03 

144,777.26 
98, 850. 56 
72,090.72 

Labor. 

ccnwioNcoONNwooan 

,-P,-<O5rPG}r~l'-I>.®ia0cO»O00 

6^MO»cDNlOt-HMn<6»(j 
MTPOOLOOtCOlOtDMH^fJ 
<®  COTP<®  ONHHt^PSN 

<-T  <-T  <m  i-H  a)  <n 

&• 

84,878.32 

80,029.60 

69,954.09 

Salaries. 

$99,377.70 

12,159.94 

146,093.10 

50,335.18 

155,319.40 

245,342.25 

38,920.62 

29,042.69 

135,239.55 

63,649.17 

99,421.21 

80,340.71 

34,907.25 

4,406,021.73 

3,434,032.25 

2,616,969.86 

O 

12.2 

igg 

$158,439.91 

15,428.08 

178,447.20 

75, 157. 64 

198,008.71 

306,137.50 

63,856.40 

38,084.55 

164,983.52 

109,300.01 

133,230.03 

114,904.91 
56, 758. 89 

6,149,619.63 

4,864,180.94 

3,597,235.85 

State. 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode'  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

"West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

W  yoming . 

Total,  1917 . 

1916 . 

1915 . 

STATISTICS 
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STATISTICS. 
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Number  of  counties  with  county  agents  and  expenditures  for  county-agent  work 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 


State. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
agri¬ 
cul¬ 
tural 
coun¬ 
ties. 

Number  of  counties  with 
agent. 

Total  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Salaries. 

Travel. 

Other 

expenses. 

July  1, 
1914. 

July  1, 
1915. 

July  1, 
1916. 

Julyl, 

1917. 

Alabama . 

67 

67 

67 

65 

62 

$103, 466.  82 

$96, 427.  03 

$6, 126.  69 

$913. 10 

Arizona _ 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9, 782.  27 

6, 342.  63 

2, 524.  04 

915.  60 

Arkansas . 

75 

45 

52 

53 

61 

116',  127.  54 

110, 880.  88 

5,  219.  97 

26.69 

California . 

45 

4 

11 

13 

17 

66, 129.  06 

32,  355.  89 

24, 610.  53 

9, 162.  64 

Colorado . 

35 

13 

13 

19 

16 

26, 550.  88 

17, 753.  37 

6, 394. 17 

2, 403.  34 

Connecticut . 

8 

1 

6 

7 

8 

46,  648.  60 

30, 068.  47 

7, 562.  86 

9,  017.  27 

Delaware . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7,  789.  31 

5,913. 14 

1, 509.  77 

368.  40 

Florida . 

50 

25 

36 

33 

37 

61,766.79 

56, 254.  96 

4',  668.  86 

842.  97 

Georgia . 

150 

80 

81 

83 

117 

146,  281.  78 

135,  209.  09 

10,  753.  84 

318.  85 

Idaho . 

30 

2 

3 

7 

11 

12, 451.  57 

8,  499. 14 

2,  684.  43 

1,268.00 

Illinois . 

102 

14 

18 

20 

22 

135, 690.  07 

100,  549. 11 

17, 126.  98 

18, 013.  98 

Indiana . 

92 

27 

31 

32 

40 

100,  018.  28 

74,  427. 10 

16,117.69 

9, 473.  49 

Iowa . 

99 

9 

11 

16 

26 

35, 133.  06 

33,  211.  44 

1,921.62 

Kansas . 

105 

9 

39 

56 

53 

57, 700. 12 

39, 821.  63 

17, 198.  08 

680.  41 

Kentucky . 

120 

28 

39 

47 

45 

97,  564.  77 

92, 222.  42 

5, 242.  70 

99.  65 

Louisiana . 

64 

41 

43 

43 

42 

86,  094.  78 

74.  626.  41 

11,373.  76 

94.61 

Maine . 

16 

3 

4 

9 

18,  765.  62 

11,590.  28 

5,  649.  50 

1, 525.  86 

Maryland . 

23 

8 

13 

16 

23 

42, 508. 11 

40;  886.  03 

'  949.  97 

672. 11 

Massachusetts .... 

13 

1 

10 

9 

11 

74,  716.  77 

29,  729.  81 

25, 958.  92 

19, 028.  04 

Michigan . 

8*1 

11 

17 

22 

30 

57,  649.  77 

53,  811. 18 

1,973.  44 

1,  865.  15 

Minnesota . 

86 

27 

23 

19 

16 

52, 495.  37 

37,460.  70 

7,  885.  54 

7, 149.  13 

Mississippi . 

80 

48 

49 

44 

53 

71, 154.  70 

63, 832.  62 

6, 057.  40 

1,264.  68 

Missouri . 

114 

13 

15 

14 

15 

44,  088.  43 

36,  820.  80 

5, 295.  09 

1, 972.  54 

Montana . 

41 

4 

8 

7 

12 

44,  291.  53 

21,195.  00 

22,  759.  77 

336.  76 

Nebraska . 

93 

5 

8 

9 

8 

46, 348.  25 

33,611.18 

10, 533.  30 

2,  203.  77 

Nevada  . 

15 

6 

3, 980.  79 

2, 534. 15 

885.  72 

560.  92 

New  Hampshire. . 

10 

1 

5 

8 

9 

27;  782. 99 

16;  590.  73 

5, 986.  97 

5, 205.  29 

New  Jersey . 

19 

4 

7 

11 

10 

41, 934.  33 

26, 891.  51 

7, 895.  41 

7, 147.  41 

New  Mexico . 

26 

8 

9 

11 

33,  637.  34 

21,035.  68 

9, 489.31 

3  112.35 

New  York . 

57 

25 

29 

36 

41 

180,  830.  36 

110, 363.  86 

35, 854.  07 

34;  612.  43 

North  Carolina. . . 

100 

51 

64 

65 

69 

114,  492.  21 

108, 859.  90 

4,  827.  55 

'  804.  76 

North  Dakota. ... 

51 

17 

15 

15 

17 

57, 188.  97 

*  40,  890.  22 

15, 880.  90 

417.  85 

Ohio . 

75 

8 

10 

12 

20 

60, 517.  54 

38, 971.  67 

11,  879.  58 

9, 666.  29 

Oklahoma . 

77 

40 

56 

59 

62 

108, 650.  60 

95, 372.  78 

11,039.  36 

238.  46 

Oregon . 

35 

10 

12 

13 

14 

50, 552.  06 

32, 354.  71 

8,  719.  89 

9, 477.  46 

Pennsylvania . 

67 

10 

14 

22 

45 

99,  205.  82 

69, 158.  28 

18, 972. 10 

11,075.44 

Rhode  Island . 

5 

4 

4 

2,  771.  85 

2, 445.  65 

289.  39 

36.  81 

South  Carolina _ 

44 

43 

43 

42 

40 

79',  401. 14 

75,  840.  70 

3,  500.  70 

59.  74 

South  Dakota . . . . 

66 

3 

5 

11 

13 

33,  436.  38 

24,  874.  57 

3,  562.  99 

4, 998.  82 

Tennessee . 

96 

36 

38 

48 

57 

84,  682.  65 

78, 904.  78 

5, 616.  75 

161. 12 

Texas . 

250 

98 

99 

90 

92 

175,  714.  35 

159,575. 16 

15, 326.  05 

813.  14 

Utah . 

28 

8 

10 

8 

15 

27, 164.  04 

16, 895.  31 

9, 394.  78 

873.  95 

Vermont . 

14 

7 

9 

11 

11 

15, 798.  64 

15, 033.  95 

685.  73 

78.  96 

Virginia . 

100 

53 

55 

51 

53 

92,  307.  24 

85  150.53 

6  810.36 

346  35 

Washington . 

37 

7 

10 

13 

22 

53;  572.  59 

31, 198.  41 

12,  812.  20 

9, 561.98 

West  Virginia.... 

55 

13 

27 

29 

45 

66, 886.  27 

56, 157.  69 

9, 486. 81 

1,241.77 

Wisconsin . 

71 

9 

12 

13 

22 

57, 033. 17 

38, 31L  27 

14, 255. 17 

4, 466.  73 

W  yoming . 

21 

3 

6 

8 

13 

32,  885.  36 

21, 256.  43 

9, 465.  52 

2, 163.  41 

Total,  1917.. 

2, 920 

1928 

1, 434 

3, 059, 640.  94 

2,412, 168.  23 

450, 736.  23 

196  736  48 

'  1916 . 

1,225 

2, 41 1’  539.  81 

1.908  951.  25 

338  156  81 

164  431  75 

1915. 

1, 136 

1, 900, 048.  84 

1,576, 843.40 

257, 152.  46 

66,052.98 
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Number  of  counties  with  home-demonstration  agents  and  expenditures  for 
home-demonstration  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 


Num- 
of  agri- 

Number  of  counties  with 
agent. 

Expenditures  for  all  home-demonstration 
work. 

State. 

cultural 

coun¬ 

ties. 

Julv  1, 
1914. 

July  1, 
1915. 

July  1, 
1916. 

Julv  1 
1917. 

Total  ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures. 

Salaries. 

Travel. 

Other 

expen¬ 

ses. 

Alabama . 

67 

18 

19 

27 

28 

$30, 934. 02 
1.135.65 
38;  262.12 
5, 020.  SI 

$27, 348.  58 

$2, 584. 26 
482.  60 

$1,001.18 

53.05 

Arizona . . 

6 

600.00 

Arkansas . 

75 

15 

20 

31 

47 

35,395.10 
2, 649. 92 
1,783.29 

2, 685. 98 
2, 032.  27 

181. 04 

California . . . 

45 

338. 62 

Colorado . 

35 

2 

2, 584.  72 

'473.20 

32S. 23 

Connect, lent, . . . 

8 

5 

l\  123. 04 

'  776.  25 

306. 99 

39.80 
325. 44 

Delaware . 

3 

. 

T_ 

2,498.29 

40,051.90 

1,750.00 

422. 85 

Florida . 

50 

24 

27 

28 

35 

34,982.  66 
47, 652. 35 
1,850. 00 

5,068.29 
5,538.54 
717.  46 

.95 

Oeorgia . . 

152 

29 

48 

45 

57 

53;  472. 04 
2, 696.56 
11,428.47 

281.15 

Idaho . 

30 

129.10 

Illinois . 

102 

1 

9',  292. 34 
3,396.92 
15,517. 65 
10, 850.  22 

219. 20 

1,916. 93 

Indiana . 

92 

4;  612. 24 

1,176.10 

'  39.22 

Iowa . 

99 

16,872. 25 
12,497.80 
19,160. 65 
21,074.64 
3, 160. 52 

987. 33 

367. 27 

Kansas . 

105 

979. 43 

668. 15 

Kentucky . 

120 

9 

19 

24 

27 

14, 663. 72 
18,551.29 

3,  864. 52 

632. 41 

Louisiana . 

64 

13 

13 

18 

20 

2,521.70 
'  979. 02 

1.65 

Maine  . 

16 

2, 033.  24 
8,088.34 
4,700.38 
3,921.25 
5,177. 50 
41,793.08 

148. 26 

Maryland . 

23 

5 

6 

10 

13 

11.338.26 
5, 735.  24 

1,977. 88 

1, 272. 04 

Massachusetts . 

13 

1 

6 

781.32 

'253.54 
730. 52 

Michigan . 

82 

1 

1 

6;  671.16 
7,371.99 

2, 019. 39 
1,937. 81 
5,073.22 

1 , 779.  67 

Minnesota . . 

86 

256.68 

Mississippi . 

80 

33 

33 

32 

49 

48, 356. 91 

9, 463.00 
5, 808. 63 
9, 623. 13 

1,490.61 

Missouri . 

114 

5, 385. 06 
2,  791.68 
7,547.11 
907.  63 

2, 298. 27 
1,516.95 

Montana . 

41 

1,600.00 

1.497.24 

Nebraska . 

93 

2 

578. 78 

Nevada  . 

15 

1 

1,631.31 

512.  21 
626. 82 

211.47 

New  Hampshire . 

10 

2 

3,825.62 
4,088.93 
2, 766. 41 
13,017.80 
67, 539.  26 
7,166.73 
18,594.19 
27, 085. 63 
3, 652. 84 
7,911.37 
1.545.20 

3, 149. 92 
2, 570.  55 
1,  595. 28 

48.88 

New  Jersey . 

19 

1 

853. 92 

664. 46 

New  Mexico . 

26 

988. 95 

182. 18 

New  York . 

57 

1 

3 

11,064.56 
63,660.02 
5,471.16 
14,161.66 
22, 573. 92 
1,920.00 

1,137.35 

815. 89 

North  Carolina . 

100 

27 

34 

44 

48 

3, 307. 00 
1,460.73 
4,  200. 94 
3, 819. 86 
1,236.70 

572.24 

North  Dakota . 

51 

2 

234. 84 

Ohio . 

75 

1 

231.59 

Oklahoma . 

77 

19 

24 

22 

23 

691.85 
496. 14 

Oregon . . 

35 

Pennsylvania . 

67 

1 

5, 227.45 
1,200.00 

747. 65 

1,936. 27 

Rhode  Island . 

5 

303. 15 

42.05 

South  Carolina . 

44 

21 

24 

31 

36 

52;  416.90 
1,446.29 

38, 566. 65 
958. 33 

13, 524. 02 

326. 23 

South  Dakota . 

66 

' 339. 14 

148.82 

Tennessee . 

66 

18 

24 

31 

49 

52,151.34 
29, 579.  77 
5, 743. 60 
3, 047. 75 
37, 344.18 
3,997.34 
14, 927. 66 
8, 323.73 
2, 822. 00 

44,714.00 

7, 350. 66 
6, 062. 01 

86.68 

Texas . 

250 

26 

27 

38 

31 

23, 282. 35 
4, 675.  71 
1,757.50 

235. 41 

Utah . 

28 

2 

2 

942.17 

125.  72 

Vermont, . . 

14 

635. 67 

654. 58 

Virginia . 

100 

17 

22 

25 

38 

30,201.51 
2, 700.00 
10,116.30 

6, 330. 87 
1,006.05 

811.80 

Washington . 

37 

291.29 

West  Virginia . 

55 

5 

10 

12 

12 

3,871.48 
1, 759. 78 

939. 88 

Wisconsin . 

71 

6;  495. 00 
1,998.00 

68. 95 

Wvoming . 

21 

'  771. 88 

52.12 

Total  1917 . 

2,920 

i  279 

537 

741,679.89 

607, 465. 43 
420, 420. 04 

109, 495.28 
79, 330. 84 

24, 719. 18 
20,116.11 

'1916 . 

430 

519;  866. 99 

1915 . . 

350 

i  Total  for  1914. 
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Number  of  persons  on  extension  staffs  classified  according  to  the  time  devoted 
to  agricultural  extension  icorlc  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 


Extension  staff. 


Also  connected 
with  experiment 
station. 


Also  connected 
with  college 
teaching. 


State. 

• 

Total. 

Full 

time. 

More 

than 

half 

time. 

Less 

than 

half 

time. 

More 

than 

half 

time. 

Less 

than 

half 

time. 

More 

than 

half 

time. 

Less 

than 

half 

time. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Alabama . 

104 

42 

93 

39 

2 

2 

9 

1 

2 

7 

3 

Arizona . 

10 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

Arkansas . 

121 

61 

107 

60 

14 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 

California . 

98 

3 

36 

2 

62 

1 

45 

45 

Colorado . 

24 

3 

17 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

Connecticut . 

19 

11 

16 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Delaware . 

10 

3 

4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

5 

Florida . 

57 

44 

44 

32 

9 

9 

4 

3 

1 

Georgia . 

126 

66 

126 

66 

Idaho . 

27 

6 

16 

2 

11 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Illinois . 

37 

9 

32 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

. 

2 

2 

Indiana . 

145 

35 

72 

7 

1 

72 

28 

1 

3 

Iowa . 

111 

43 

57 

11 

3 

51 

32 

Kansas . 

45 

11 

45 

11 

1 

1 

Kentucky . 

124 

64 

62 

32 

62 

32 

Louisiana . 

74 

26 

72 

26 

1 

1 

1 

Maine . 

12 

2 

11 

2 

1 

Maryland . . 

42 

34 

36 

34 

6 

5 

Massachusetts . 

34 

14 

27 

14 

7 

7 

Michigan . 

45 

6 

45 

6 

1 

Minnesota . . . 

60 

12 

32 

4 

28 

8 

Mississippi . 

84 

58 

82 

38 

2 

12 

8 

2 

Missouri.* . 

46 

6 

43 

6 

3 

3 

Montana . 

24 

4 

24 

4 

2 

Nebraska . 

40 

18 

26 

12 

1 

1 

13 

5 

10 

11 

1 

Nevada . 

10 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

New  Hampshire . 

33 

4 

18 

3 

1 

14 

1 

1 

8 

14 

1 

New  Jersey . 

30 

7 

28 

7 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico . 

41 

13 

36 

13 

5 

5 

5 

New  York . 

89 

9 

73 

7 

1 

15 

2 

1 

.... 

15 

2 

North  Carolina . 

115 

63 

106 

43 

8 

7 

i 

13 

2 

1 

1 

North  Dakota . 

38 

6 

27 

3 

2 

9 

3 

5 

Ohio . 

114 

24 

48 

11 

6 

3 

60 

10 

4 

1 

11 

3 

Oklahoma . 

84 

38 

81 

37 

3 

1 

Oregon . 

54 

18 

35 

16 

19 

2 

14 

14 

Penrisvlva.nia . . . 

49 

3 

49 

3 

Fhode  Island . 

6 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Smith  Carolina . 

74 

48 

67 

47 

1 

7 

2 

.... 

6 

Smith  Dakota, . 

26 

9 

20 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

4 

Tennessee  . 

88 

70 

82 

70 

6 

6 

6 

Texas  . 

160 

46 

160 

46 

TTtah . •. . . 

31 

5 

26 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Vermont  . 

24 

2 

15 

1 

9 

1 

9 

g 

Virginia  . . 

91 

126 

64 

19 

21 

42 

6 

65 

1 

Wnshinprt.nn 

41 

10 

41 

10 

1 

West  Virginia . 

138 

18 

77 

5 

51 

12 

10 

1 

3 

m  m  m  m 

6 

.... 

3 

6 

Wisconsin . 

103 

5 

28 

4 

24 

1 

51 

.... 

15 

.... 

44 

.... 

10 

i 

41 

Wvominpf 

25 

4 

17 

2 

8 

2 

4 

5 

Total,  1917 . 

2,983 

1,117 

2, 238 

787 

209 

127 

536 

203 

29 

206 

2 

26 

2 

249 

14 

'  1916 . 

2,266 

754 

1,686 

515 

108 

100 

472 

139 

30 

.... 

199 

7 

33 

19 

226 

IT 
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Agricultural  extension  publications  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 


State. 


Alabama . . 

Arizona . . 

Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Total,  1917 
1910 
1915 


Number 
of  publi¬ 
cations 
issued. 

Number 
of  pages 
issued. 

Number  on 
mailing  list. 

Total  cost. 

28 

145 

28,000 

$2,613.16 

90 

243 

3,000 

1,082.95 

17 

121 

10,000 
35, 790 
3,500 

3,010.86 
1,318. 70 
1,824.20 

13 

256 

11 

140 

9,000 

7,000 

14,000 

1, 518.  59 
9.50 

6 

207 

1, 648. 34 

51 

852 

30, 000 

5,661.30 

9 

68 

1,500 

306. 65 

10 

182 

100,000 

2, 636. 23 

28 

286 

443 

1,757.11 

105 

1,000 

2,500 

15, 316. 76 

9 

170 

12, 000 

87.51 

43 

303 

5,600 

1,268.67 

*  6 

116 

9,000 

1,902.64 

61 

316 

5,000 

421. 13 

'  28 

150 

5,000 

2, 819.00 

74 

417 

700 

3,706.41 

11 

108 

15,000 

2, 156.  59 

41 

445 

57,500 

48.04 

12 

118 

12, 000 

3,228.23 

15 

218 

12,969 

4, 662. 87 

9 

130 

164 

553.09 

1,526.87 

19 

32,055' 

13 

104 

7,000 

938.24 

18 

141 

11,000 

1, 433. 14 

4 

176 

10,000 

1,397.49 

23 

356 

10, 000 

1,547.96 

63 

1,272 

88, 000 

9, 384. 89 

38 

480 

15,000 

4, 707.50 

8 

136 

3,000 

5,484.80 

81 

724 

44,000 

7,788.17 

26 

181 

1,200 

2,702.69 

95 

678 

25,000 

5,501.69 

18 

289 

35, 000 

6,531.24 

2 

16 

1,200 

71.25 

12 

290 

1, 200 

3,327.83 
18.24 
4, 29L  74 

24 

157 

25,000 

40 

350 

8, 123 

6,689.01 

34 

361 

1,003.54 
416. 04 

2 

32 

12,000 

5,000 

9 

126 

1, 642.  27 

79 

168 

16,000 

1,643.36 

67 

400 

27, 229 

2,246.62 

34 

257 

30,000 

1,749.38 

86 

304 

12,180 

2,045. 38 

1,472 

13, 153 

798, 689 

133, 647.  87 

864 

9, 330 

1,023,828 

99,779.  68 

819 

8,  279 

967. 426 

72,090.  72 

INDEX 


Accounts.  (See  Administration  and  organ¬ 
ization.) 

Administration  and  organization  project, 
work  under — 

Ala.,  42  ;  Ariz.,  182,  183  ;  Ark.,  48,  49  ; 
Cal.,  188  ;  Colo.,  193  ;  Conn.,  198  ; 
Del.,  203  ;  Fla.,  58  ;  Ga.,  G3  ;  Idaho, 
205;  Ill.,  209,  210;  Ind.,  214;  Iowa, 
222  ;  Kans.,  230  ;  Ivy.,  68,  69  ;  La., 
77,  78 ;  Me.,  238,  239  ;  Md.,  85, 
86  ;  Mass.,  243,  244 ;  Mich.,  251  ; 
Minn.,  258 ;  Miss.,  92 ;  Mo.,  263 ; 
Mont.,  271,  272;  Nebr.,  277;  New, 
283 ;  N.  H.,  287 ;  N.  J.,  291  ;  N. 
Mex.,  297,  298 ;  N.  Y.,  301  ;  N.  C. 
99  ;  N.  Dak.,  311 ;  Ohio,  316-318  ; 
Okla.,  109,  110 ;  Oreg.,  326,  327 ; 
Pa.,  333  ;  R.  I.,  339  ;  S.  C.,  118,  119  ; 
S.  Dak.,  343  ;  Tenn.,  125,  126  ;  Tex., 
135-137  ;  Utah,  347,  348  ;  Vt.,  354  ; 
Va.,  145-147;  Wash.,  358;  W.  Va., 
155,  156  ;  Wis.,  363,  364  ;  Wyo.,  372. 
North  and  West,  163-165. 

South,  19-20. 

Advisory  work.  ( See  Miscellaneous  spe¬ 

cialists.) 

Agricultural  economics.  (See  Rural  organi¬ 
zation.) 

Agricultural  engineering  projects,  work 
under — 

Ala.,  46,  47  ;  Ark.,  57  ;  Ga.,  67  ;  Ind., 

220  ;  Iowa,  22S  ;  Kans.,  236,  237  ; 
Mich.,  256  ;  Miss.,  97,  98  ;  Mo.,  269  ; 
Nebr.,  281;  N.  Y.,  308;  N.  C.,  108; 
Ohio,  324  ;  Okla.,  116,  117  ;  S.  Dak., 
346 ;  Tenn.,  134 ;  Va.,  155 ;  Wis., 
368. 

South,  specialists,  39. 

Agricultural  specialists.  (See  Miscel¬ 
laneous  specialists.) 

Agriculture  in  schools  project,  work  under — 
W.  Va.,  161. 

Agronomy  project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  45;  Ariz.,  186;  Ark.,  54  ;  Conn., 
202  ;  Ga.,  66  ;  Idaho,  209  ;  Ind.,  220, 

221  ;  Iowa,  228  ;  Kans.,  235 ;  Ivy., 
74  ;  La.,  83,  84  ;  Md.,  89,  90  ;  Mich., 
255  ;  Mo.,  269  ;  Nebr.,  281,  282  ;  N. 
J.,  295;  N.  Y.,  307;  N.  C.,  105; 
Ohio,  322,  323  ;  Oreg.,  332,  333  ;  Pa., 
338  ;  R.  I.,  342  ;  S.  C.,  124  ;  Tenn., 
131;  Utah,  352;  Wash.,  362;  W. 
Va.,  161  ;  Wis.,  368,  369,  370,  371. 

South,  specialists,  38. 

Alabama — 

extension  work,  42. 
finances,  42. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Alfalfa  growing— 

Wis.,  369. 


Animal-disease  project,  work  under — ■ 

Ala.,  47;  Ark.,  54,  57;  Fla.,  62,  63  J 
Idaho,  208,  209  ;  Ind.,  221  ;  Iowa,  227, 
228  ;  Kans.,  236  ;  Ky.,  76  ;  Mo.,  268  ; 
New,  285,  286 ;  N.  C.,  108 ;  Ohio, 
324,  325;  Oreg.,  332;  S.  Dak.,  346. 
Animal-husbandry  project,  work  under — 
Ala..  46  ;  Ariz.,  185,  186  ;  Ark.,  54,  55  ; 
Colo.,  196,  197  ;  Ga.,  67  ;  Idaho,  208  ; 
Ind.,  219 ;  Iowa,  228,  229 ;  Kans., 
234  ;  Ky.,  74  ;  La.,  84  ;  Md.,  90  ;  Mass., 
248 ;  Miss.,  96,  97  ;  Mo.,  269,  270 ; 
Mont.,  276;  Nebr.,  282;  N.  Y.,  308; 
N.  C.,  105,  106  ;  N.  Dak.,  315  ;  Ohio, 
323;  Oreg.,  332;  Pa.,  338 ;  S.  C., 
123  ;  S.  Dak.,  347  ;  Tenn.,  131,  132 j 
Tex.,  143,  144  ;  Va.,  153  ;  Wash.,  362  \ 
W.  Va.,  160,  161  ;  Wis.,  369,  370. 
South,  specialists,  37. 

Arizona — 

extension  work,  182. 
finances,  183. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Arkansas — 

extension  work,  48. 
finances,  50. 

statistics,  3S0,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Auto-truck  demonstrations.  (See  Exten¬ 
sion  schools.) 

Botany  and  plant  pathology  project,  work 
under — 

Ind.,  219  ;  N.  Y.,  307  ;  Oreg.,  332  ;  S'.  C., 
125  ;  Tex.,  144,  145  ;  Wis.,  368,  369. 
Boys’  and  girls’  clubs  project,  work  under — * 
Ala.,  44 ;  Ariz.,  184,  185 ;  Ark.,  52 ; 
Cal.,  190,  191 ;  Colo.,  195,  196 ; 

Conn.,  199,  200  ;  Del.,  204  ;  Fla.,  60, 
61;  Ga.,  65  ;  Idaho,  207;  Ill.,  213; 
Ind.,  217-219  ;  Iowa,  225-227 ; 
Kans.,  232,  233  ;  Ky.,  71,  72  ;  La.,  81 ; 
Me.,  242  ;  Md.,  88,  89  ;  Mass.,  247  { 
Mich.,  254  ;  Minn.,  260,  261  ;  Miss., 
94,  95  ;  Mo.,  266  ;  Mont.,  275  ;  Nebr., 
280,  281 ;  New,  285  ;  N.  H.,  289,  290  ; 
N.  J.,  294,  295;  N.  Mex.,  299,  300; 
N.  Y.,  305,  306;  N.  C.,  102,  103; 
N.  Dak.,  314  ;  Ohio,  321,  322  ;  Okla., 
114-116  ;  Oreg.,  328,  329  ;  Pa.,  336, 
337;  R.  I.,  341,  342;  S.  C.,  121;  S. 
Dak.,  345 ;  Tenn.,  129 ;  Tex.,  141, 
142  ;  Utah,  351,  352  ;  Vt.,  356,  357  ; 
Va.,  152  ;  Wash.,  360,  361  ;  W.  Va., 
159  ;  Wis.,  366,  367  ;  Wyo.,  374,  375. 
North  and  West,  173-176. 
administration,  173. 
demonstrations,  174. 
outlook,  175,  176. 
results,  174,  175. 
war  program,  174. 
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Boys’  and  girls’  clubs  project,  work  under — 
Continued. 

South,  29-32. 

effect,  30-32. 
instructions,  30. 
organization,  29,  30. 

Butter  scoring.  (See  Dairying.) 

California — 

extension  woi*k,  188. 
farmers’  institutes,  192. 
finances,  188. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388, 
390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Camp,  boys’.  (Sec  Boys’  clubs.) 

Canning  clubs.  (See  Home  economics.) 
Citrus  diseases.  (See  Botany  and  plant 
pathology.) 

Clubs.  (See  Boys’  clubs,  Poultry  clubs,  etc.) 
Colorado — 

extension  work,  193. 
finances,  193. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388, 

390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Community  organizations.  (See  Rural  or¬ 
ganization.) 

Connecticut — 

extension  work,  19S. 
farmers’  institutes,  202. 
finances,  198. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388, 

390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Control  of  insects.  (See  Entomology  and 
ornithology.) 

Cooperative  relations.  (Sec  -Administra¬ 
tion  and  organization.) 

Correlation  of  divisions  of  work.  (See 
Administration  and  organization.) 
Correspondence.  (See  Administration  and 
organization.) 

Correspondence-courses  project,  work  un¬ 
der — 

Ivans.,  237 ;  Mass.,  250 ;  Ohio,  326 ; 
Utah,  353;  W.  Va.,  162. 

Cotton  grading  and  marketing.  (See 
Marketing.) 

County-agents  project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  43,  44  ;  Ariz.,  183,  1S4  ;  Ark.,  50- 
52  ;  Cal.,  188-190  ;  Colo.,  194,  195  ; 
Conn.,  199  ;  Del.,  203  ;  Fla.,  59,  60  ; 
Ga.,  64,  65 ;  Idaho,  206 ;  Ill.,  210, 
211  ;  Ind.,  215-217  ;  Iowa,  223,  224  ; 
Kans.,  231,  232 ;  Ky.,  70,  71  ;  La., 
79,  80  ;  Me.,  239,  240  ;  Md.,  86-88  ; 
Mass.,  244,  245  ;  Mich.,  252,  253  ; 
Minn.,  259,  260;  Miss.,  93,  94;  Mo., 
264,  265  ;  Mont.,  272-274  ;  Nebr., 
278  ;  Nev.,  284  ;  N.  II.,  288,  289  ;  N. 
J.,  292,  293  ;  N.  Mex.,  298,  299  ;  N. 
Y.,  302-304 ;  N.  C.,  100-102 ;  N. 
Dak.,  312,  313;  Ohio,  318-320; 

Okla.,  111-114;  Oreg.,  330,  331  Pa., 
334-336  ;  R.  I.,  340  ;  S.  C.,  119-121  ; 
S.  Dak.,  343,  344  ;  Tenn.,  127-129  ; 
Tex.,  137-141  ;  Utah,  348-350  ;  Vt., 
355,  356  ;  Va.,  148-151  ;  Wash.,  359, 


County-agents  project,  work  under — Con. 

360;  W.  Va.,  157-159;  Wis.,  364- 
366  ;  Wyo.,  373,  374. 

North  and  West,  166-169. 
administration,  166,  167. 
results,  167,  168. 
war  activities,  168,  169. 

South,  21-28. 

food-production  campaigns,  25-28. 
organization,  22,  23. 
results,  28. 

Cow-testing.  (See  Dairying.) 

Creamei'y  work.  (See  Dairying.) 

Crops  and  fertilizers.  (See  Agronomy.) 
Dairying  project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  45,  46;  Conn.,  201;  Del.,  204; 
,  Ga.,  66,  67  ;  Ind.,  219,  220  ;  Iowa, 
227;  Ivans.,  235  ;  Ivy.,  74,  75;  La., 
84 ;  Me.,  241  ;  Md.,  90,  91  ;  Mass., 
248,  249  ;  Mich.,  255,  256 ;  Minn., 
262  ;  Miss.,  97  ;  Mo.,  267,  268 ; 

Mont.,  275,  276 ;  Nebr.,  281 ;  Nev., 
286  ;  N.  H.,  290  ;  N.  J.,  296  ;  N.  Mex., 
300;  N.  Y.,  309;  N.  C.,  106,  107; 
Ohio,  325;  Okla.,  117,  118;  Oreg., 
331,  332;  Pa.,  337;  S.  C„  .123,  124  ; 
S.  Dak.,  347  ;  Tenn.,  132,  133  ;  Utah, 
352  ;  Va.,  152-154  ;  Wash.,  362  ;  W. 
Va.,  162  ;  Wis.,  369,  370  ;  Wyo.,  375. 
South,  specialists,  36,  37. 

Delaware — 

extension  work,  203. 
finances,  203. 

statistics,  380,  382,  3S4,  3S6,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Departmental  advisors  and  specialists. 

(See  Miscellaneous  specialists.) 

Drainage.  (See  Agricultural  engineering.) 
Engineering.  (See  Agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing-) 

Entomology  and  ornithology  project,  work 
under — 

Ariz.,  186;  Kans.,  236;  Mass.,  250; 
Mich.,  256;  Mo.,  270;  N.  Y.,  ^07, 
308  ;  N.  C.,  107,  10S  ;  Pa.,  338,  339  ; 
S.  C.,  125  ;  Tenn.,  133. 

South,  specialists,  39,  40. 

Equipment.  (See  Administration  and  or¬ 
ganization.) 

Exhibits  and  fairs  project,  work  under — 
Ariz.,  187 ;  Conn.,  202 ;  Ga.,  67,  68 ; 
Mo.,  267  ;  N.  Y.,  309,  310  ;  Pa.,  337  ; 
Vt.,  357. 

Extension-schools  project,  work  under — 
Ala.,  47  ;  Ariz.,  185  ;  Cal.,  192  ;  Conn., 
201,  202  ;  Ga.,  67  ;  Idaho,  208  ;  Ind., 
219  ;  Iowa,  227 ;  Kans.,  234 ;  Me., 

241  ;  Mass.,  248  ;  Mich.,  255  ;  Minn., 
261  ;  Miss.,  98  ;  Mo.,  266,  267  ;  Nebr., 
281  ;  N.  Y.,  306,  307,  310 ;  Ohio, 

322  ;  Okla.,  117  ;  Oreg.,  329  ;  Pa., 

337  ;  Tenn.,  133,  134 ;  Utah,  353 ; 

Vt.,  357;  Va.,  155;  W.  Va.,  161; 
Wis.,  367  ;  Wyo.,  375. 

North  and  West,  179-181. 

Extension  specialists.  (See  Miscellaneous 
specialists.) 
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Extension  work  other  than  Smith-Lever — ■ 
Ala.,  47,  48  ;  Ariz.,  186,  187  ;  Ark.,  56, 
57  ;  Cal.,  191,  192  ;  Conn.,  201,  202  ; 
Del.,  204  ;  Fla.,  62,  63  ;  Idaho,  208, 
209  ;  Ill.,  213  ;  Ind.,  221 ;  Iowa,  228, 
229  ;  Ivans.,  237,  238  ;  La.,  84  ;  Me., 
242 ;  Mass.,  249,  250 ;  Mich.,  257  ; 
Minn.,  262  ;  Mont.,  275,  276  ;  Nebr., 
282  ;  Nev.,  286  ;  N.  Y.,  309,  310  ;  N. 
Dak.,  315 ;  Ohio,  325,  326 ;  Tenn., 
134 ;  Utah,  353 ;  Wash.,  363 ;  W. 
Va.,  161,  162;  Wis.,  370,  371. 

Fairs.  ( See  Exhibits  and  fairs.) 

Farm  buildings  and  construction.  (See 
Agricultural  engineering.) 
Farm-demonstration  work  for  negroes — 

Fla.,  61,  62  ;  Miss.,  95,  96  ;  Tex.,  143  ; 
Va.,  149—151. 

Farm-management  project,  work  under — 
Ark.,  56  ;  Cal.,  191  ;  Colo.,  196  ;  Conn., 
200  ;  Del.,  204  ;  Ill.,  212  ;  Ind.,  221  ; 
Iowa,  227  ;  Kans.,  233,  234  ;  Me.,  241 ; 
Mass.,  248  ;  Mich.,  255  ;  Minn.,  261, 
262 ;  Miss.,  98 ;  Mo.,  266 ;  Mont., 
275  ;  Nebr.,  281 ;  N.  Y.,  306  ;  N.  Dak., 
314 ;  Ohio,  322 ;  Oreg.,  331 ;  Pa., 
339;  S.  Dak.,  345,  346;  Utah,  352; 
Vt.,  357  ;  Wash.,  362  ;  Wis,,  367. 
North  and  West,  176,  177. 

South,  40. 

Farmers’  institutes  project,  work  under — • 
Cal.,  192  ;  Conn.,  202  ;  Kans.,  237,  238  ; 
Minn.,  262  ;  Ohio,  325,  326 ;  Utah, 
353  ;  W.  Va.,  162  ;  Wis.,  371 ;  Wyo., 
375. 

North  and  West,  181. 
divisions,  378. 

extension  work  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  378. 

extension  work  in  the  United 
States,  377. 

general  statistics,  377. 
statistics,  379. 

Farmers’  reading  clubs.  ( See  Correspond¬ 
ence  courses.) 

Farmers’  week.  (See  Extension  schools.) 
Finances — 

Ala.,  42,  43  ;  Ariz.,  183  ;  Ark.,  50  ;  Cal., 
188 ;  Colo.,  193,  194 ;  Conn.,  198, 
199;  Del.,  203;  Fla.,  59;  Ga.,  64; 
Idaho,  205 ;  Ill.,  210 ;  Ind.,  215 ; 
Iowa,  223  ;  Ivans.,  230,  231  ;  Ky.,  69  ; 
La.,  78,  79 ;  Me.,  239 ;  Md.,  86 ; 
Mass.,  244  ;  Mich.,  251,  252  ;  Minn., 
258,  259  ;  Miss.,  92,  93  ;  Mo.,  264 ; 
Mont.,  272;  Nebr.,  277,  278;  N£v., 
283,  284 ;  N.  H„  287,  288  ;  N.  J., 
292  ;  N.  Mex.,  298  ;  N.  Y.,  302  ;  N.  C., 
100  ;  N.  Dak.,  311,  312  ;  Ohio,  318  ; 
Okla.,  110,  111 ;  Oreg.,  327 ;  Pa., 
334  ;  R.  I.,  339,  340  ;  S.  C.,  119  ;  S. 
Dak.,  343 ;  Tenn.,  126,  127 ;  Tex.. 
137  ;  Utah,  348  ;  Vt.,  354,  355  ;  Va., 
147,  148  ;  Wash.,  359  ;  W.  Va.,  157  ; 
Wis.,  364  ;  Wyo.,  372,  373. 

North  and  West,  165. 

South,  20,  21. 

(See  also  Statistics.), 

Florida — 

extension  work,  58. 
finances,  59. 


Florida — Continued. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384.  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Forestry  project,  work  under — 

Me.,  242  ;  Mich.,  256,  257  ;  N.  Y.,  308. 
South,  specialists,  40. 

Fruit  and  truck  growing.  (See  Horticul¬ 
ture.) 

Gardens.  (See  Horticulture.) 

Qeneral  extension  work.  (See  Miscel¬ 
laneous  specialists.) 

Georgia — 

extension  work,  63. 
finances,  64. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Girls’  clubs.  (See  Boys’  clubs  and  Home 
economics.) 

Grading  and  marketing  cotton.  (See  Mar¬ 
keting.  ) 

Hog  cholera.  (See  Animal  diseases.) 
Home-demonstration  work  for  negroes — 
Ala.,  45;  Ark.,  53; -Fla.,  62;  Ky.,  76, 
77  ;  Tenn.,  130  ;  Tex.,  143  ;  Va.,  151, 
152. 

Home  demonstrations.  (See  Home  eco¬ 
nomics.) 

Home-economics  project,  work  under- 
Ala.,  45  ;  Ariz.,  184  ;  Ark.,  53,  55  ;  Cal., 
190 ;  Colo.,  195 ;  Conn.,  201  ;  Del., 
204 ;  Fla.,  62  ;  Ga.,  65,  66 ;  Idaho, 
206,  207;  Ill.,  211,  212;  Ind.,  217; 
Iowa,  224,  225  ;  Ivans.,  232  ;  Ky.,  72, 
73  ;  La.,  81,  82  ;  Me.,  240  ;  Md.,  89  ; 
Mass.,  245-247 ;  Mich.,  253,  254  ; 
Minn.,  260 ;  Miss.,  96 ;  Mo.,  265 ; 
Mont.,  274 ;  Nebr.,  27S-280 ;  Nev., 
284,  285 ;  N.  II.,  289 ;  N.  J.,  293, 
294;  N.  Mex.,  299;  N.  Y.,  304,  305; 
N.  C.,  103,  104;  N.  Dak.,  313,  314; 
Ohio,  320,  321  ;  Okla.,  116 ;  Oreg., 
328  ;  Pa.,  336  ;  R.  I.,  340,  341 ;  S.  C., 
121,  122,  123  ;  S.  Dak.,  344,  345 ; 
Tenn.,  129,  130,  131  ;  Tex.,  142,  143  ; 
Utah,  350,  351 ;  Vt.,  356  ;  Va.,  151, 
152  ;  Wash.,  360  ;  W.  Va.,  159,  160  ; 
Wis.,  366  ;  Wyo.,  374. 

North  and  West,  169-173. 
rural  work,  169-172. 
urban  work,  172,  173. 
work  in  D.  C.,  173. 

South,  32-36. 

Homes,  rural.  (See  Agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing.) 

Horticulture  project,  work  under — 

Ark.,  55 ;  Ga.,  66 ;  Idaho,  208 ;  Ind., 
220  ;  Iowa,  228,  229  ;  Ivans.,  235, 
236 ;  Ivy.,  76 ;  La.,  83 ;  Md.,  91 ; 
Mass.,  249  ;  Mich.,  256  ;  Minn.,  262  ; 
Miss.,  98  ;  Mo.,  268,  269  ;  Nebr.,  282  ; 
N.  H.,  290;  N.  J.,  295,  296;  N.  Y., 
307,  309  ;  N.  C.,  107  ;  N.  Dak.,  315  ; 
Ohio,  323 ;  Oreg.,  331 ;  Pa.,  337, 
338  ;  S.  C.,  124  ;  S.  Dak.,  346  ;  Tenn., 
133;  Va.,  154,  155;  W.  Va.,  160; 
Wis.,  369. 

South,  specialists,  38,  39. 
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Household  engineering.  ( See  Agricultural 
engineering.) 

Idaho — 

extension  work,  205. 
finances,  205. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407—410. 

Illinois — 

extension  work,  209. 
finances,  210. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Indiana — 

extension  work,  214. 
finances,  215. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Institutes.  (See  Farmers'  institutes.) 

Iowa — 

extension  work,  222. 
finances,  223. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Itinerant  demonstrations.  (See  Extension 
schools.) 

Kansas — 

extension  work,  230. 
farmers’  institutes,  237. 
finances,  230. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Kentucky — 

extension  work,  68. 
finances,  69. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Lectures.  ( See  Extension  schools.) 

Live  stock.  ( See  Animal  husbandry.) 

Louisiana — 

extension  work,  77. 
finances,  78. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  38S,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Mailing  list.  (See  Printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications.) 

Maine— 

extension  work,  238. 
finances,  239. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Marketing  project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  46 ;  Ariz.,  187 ;  Ark.,  55,  56 ; 
Colo.,  197 ;  Conn.,  202 ;  Del.,  204 ; 
Ga.,  68  ;  Ky.,  75  ;  La.,  83,  84  ;  Mass., 
249  ;  Mich.,  257  ;  Minn.,  262  ;  Miss., 
97  ;  Nebr.,  282 ;  N.  C.,  108,  109 ; 
Okla.,  117;  Oreg..  332;  S.  C.,  124; 
Tenn.,  133;  Tex.,  145;  Utah.,  353; 
Wash.,  363. 

South,  specialists,  39. 


Maryland — 

extension  work,  85. 
finances,  86. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Massachusetts — 

extension  work,  243. 
finances,  244. 

statistics,  380,  3S2,  384,  386,  388, 
390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  899,  401, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Michigan — 

extension  work,  251. 
finances,  251. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Mill-village  work.  (See  Home  economics.) 

Minnesota — 

extension  work,  258. 
farmers’  institutes,  262. 
finances,  258. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Miscellaneous  specialists  project,  work  un¬ 
der — 

Ariz.,  187;  Ark.,  54;  Cal.,  191,  192; 
Ill.,  212,  213  ;  Nev.,  286 ;  N.  Y.,  310 ; 
Utah,  353. 

North  and  West,  178,  179. 

South,  36-40. 

agricultural  engineering,  39. 
agronomy,  38. 
beekeeping,  39,  40. 
dairy,  36,  37. 
farm  management,  40. 
forestry,  40. 
horticulture,  38,  39. 
live  stock,  37,  38. 
marketing  and  rural  organization, 
39. 

poultry,  38. 

Mississippi — 

extension  work,  92. 
finances,  92. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  39S,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Missouri— 

extension  work,  263. 

,  finances,  264. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Montana — 

extension  work,  271. 
finances,  272. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Movable  schools.  (See  Extension  schools.) 

Nebraska — 

extension  work,  277. 
finances,  277. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 
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Negroes,  extension  work  for — 

Ala.,  44,  45  ;  Ark.,  52.  53  ;  Fla.,  61,  62  ; 
Ky.,  76,  77  ;  La.,  80,  81,  82  ;  Miss., 
95;  N.  C.,  102,  103;  S.  C.,  122; 
Tex.,  143. 

South,  28,  29. 

Nevada — 

extension  work,  283. 
finances,  283. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

New  Hampshire — 

extension  work,  287. 
finances,  287. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  899,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

New  Jersey — 

extension  work,  291. 
finances,  292. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

New  Mexico — 

extension  work,  297. 
finances,  298. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

New  York — 

extension  work,  301. 
finances,  302. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

North  Carolina — 

extension  work,  99. 
finances,  100. 

statistics,  380,  382,  3S4,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

North  Dakota — 

extension  work,  311. 
finances,  311. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Oat-smut  control.  (See  Botany  and  plant 
pathology.) 

Ohio — 

extension  work,  316. 
farmers’  institutes,  325. 
finances,  318. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Oklahoma — 

extension  work,  109. 
finances,  110. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Orchard  and  truck  diseases.  (See  Botany 
and  plant  pathology.) 

Orchard  fertilizers.  (See  Horticulture.) 

Orchards  and  gardens.  (See  Horticulture.) 


Oregon — 

extension  work,  326. 
finances,  327. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388,  390, 
392,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401,  403, 
405,  407-410. 

Organization.  (See  Administration  and 
organization.) 

Outlook — 

Ala.,  48  ;  Ark.,  57  ;  Fla.,  63  ;  Ga.,  68  ; 
Ky.,  77 ;  La.,  85 ;  Miss.,  98,  99 ; 
N.  C.,  109;  Okla.,  118;  S.  C.,  125; 
Tenn,  134  ;  Tex.,  145. 

South,  40,  41. 

Pennsylvania— 

extension  work,  333. 
finances,  334. 

statistics,  380,  382,  384,  386,  388, 
390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  400,  402, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Pig-clubs  project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  44  ;  Fla.,  61 ;  Ga.,  65  ;  Ky.,  72 ; 
Miss.,  94,  95. 

Plant  diseases.  (See  Botany  and  plant 
pathology.) 

Pomology.  ( See  Horticulture.) 

Poultry — 

Conn.,  200,  201 ;  Del.,  204  ;  Ind.,  220 ; 
Iowa,  228  ;  Kans.,  234  ;  Ky.,  74  ;  Me., 
241  ;  Mass.,  249 ;  Mo.,  267  ;  N.  J., 
296 ;  N.  Y.,  308,  309  ;  Ohio,  324  ; 
Oreg.,  332 ;  Pa.,  338 ;  R.  I.,  342 ; 
S.  C.,  125  ;  Tenn.,  133  ;  Wash.,  362. 
South,  specialists,  38. 

Poultry-clubs  project,  work  under — 

Ga.,  66  ;  Ky.,  73  ;  La.,  82,  83  ;  N.  C., 
104,  105;  Va.,  154. 

Printing  and  distribution  of  publications 
project,  work  under — 

Ala.,  42;  Ariz.,  183;  Ark.,  49,  50; 
Cal.,  188 ;  Colo.,  193 ;  Conn.,  198  ; 
Del.,  203;  Fla.,  58,  59;  Ga.,  03; 
Idaho,  205;  Ill.,  210;  Ind.,  214; 
Iowa,  222,  223 ;  Kans.,  230 ;  Ky., 
69  ;  La.,  78  ;  Me.,  239  ;  Md.,  86  ; 
Mich.,  251  ;  Minn.,  258  ;  Miss,,  92  ; 
Mo.,  263;  Mont.,  272;  Nebr.,  277; 
Nev.,  283  ;  N.  H.,  287  ;  N.  J.,  291 ; 
N.  Mex.,  298  ;  N.  Y.,  301,  302  ;  N.  C., 
99,  100;  N.  Dak.,  311;  Ohio,  318; 
Okla.,  110 ;  Oreg.,  327 ;  Pa.,  333, 
334  ;  R.  I.,  339  ;  S.  C„  119  ;  S.  Dak., 
343  ;  Tenn.,  126  ;  Tex.,  137  ;  Utah, 
348;  Vt.,  354;  Va.,  147;  Wash., 
358  ;  W.  Va.,  157  ;  Wis.,  364  ;  Wyo., 
372. 

North  and  West,  166. 

South,  20. 

Publications.  (See  Printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications.) 

Relation  of  birds  to  agriculture.  (See 
Entomology.) 

Reports.  (See  Administration  and  organ¬ 
ization.) 

Rhode  Island — 

extension  work,  339. 
finances,  339. 
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Rhode  Island — Continued. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  3S6,  3S8, 
390,  392,  394,  396,  398,  400,  402, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Rodent  extermination — 

Ariz.,  186  ;  Idaho,  208  ;  N.  Dak.,  315. 
Rural  engineering.  (See  Agricultural  en¬ 
gineering.) 

Rural  highway  work.  ( See  Agricultural 
engineering.) 

Rural  homes.  (See  Agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing.) 

Rural  organization  project,  work  under — 
Kans.,  237  ;  Md.,  91 ;  Mass.,  249,  250  ; 
Miss.,  97;  Mo.,  267;  S.  C.,  124; 
Tenn.,  133. 

Sanitation,  rural.  (See  Agricultural  en¬ 
gineering.) 

Seed  work.  (See  Agronomy.) 

Smith-Lever  projects — 

Ala.,  43-47  ;  Ariz.,  183-1S6-;  Ark.,  50- 
56;  Cal.,  188-191;  Colo.,  194-197; 
Conn.,  199-201 ;  Del.,  203,  204  ;  Fla., 
59-62  ;  Ga.,  64-68  ;  Idaho,  206-208  ; 
Ill.,  210-213 ;  Ind.,  215-221 ;  Iowa, 
223-228;  Kans.,  231-236;  Ky.,  70- 
77  ;  La.,  79-84  ;  Me.,  239-241  ;  Md., 
86-91  ;  Mass..  244-249  ;  Mich.,  252- 
257  ;  Minn.,  259-262  ;  Miss.,  93-98  ; 
Mo.,  264-270 ;  Mont.,  272-275  ; 
Nebr.,  #  278-282  ;  Nev.,  284-286  ; 
N.  H.,  288-290  ;  N.  J.,  292-296 ; 
N.  Mex.,  298-300  ;  N.  Y.,  302*-309  ;  N. 
C.,  100-109  ;  N.  Dak.,  312-315  ;  Ohio, 
318-325;  Okla.,  111-118;  Oreg.,  328, 
329  ;  Ta.,  334-339  ;  R.  I.,  340-342  ; 
S.  C.,  119-125;  S.  Dak.,  343-347; 
Tenn.,  127-134  ;  Tex..  137-145  ;  Utah, 
348-353 ;  Yt.,  355-357  ;  Ya.,  148- 
155;  Wash.,  359-362;  W.  Va.,  157- 
161  ;  Wis.,  364-370  ;  Wyo.,  373-375. 
Sources  of  funds.  (See  Finances.) 

South  Carolina — 

extension  work,  118. 
finances,  119. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  386,  388, 

390,  392,  394,  397,  39S,  400,  402, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

South  Dakota — 

extension  work,  343. 
finances,  343. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  386,  389, 

391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
403,  405,  407-410. 

Specialists.  (See  Miscellaneous  specialists.) 
Survey — 

Ariz.,  187;  Cal.,  192;  Colo.,  197; 

Conn.,  202;  Del  .  205;  Idaho,  209; 
Ill.,  214;  Ind.,  221,  222;  Iowa,  229; 
Kans.,  238;  Me.,  242,  243;  Mass., 
250,  251  ;  Mich.,  257,  258 ;  Minn., 
262,  263 ;  Mo.,  271 ;  Mont.,  276 ; 

Nebr.,  282,  283  ;  Nev.,  287 ;  N.  H., 
290,  291  ;  N.  J.,  296,  297  ;  N.  Mex., 

300,  301  ;  N.  Y.,  310  ;  N.  Dak.,  315, 

316;  Ohio,  326;  Oreg.,  333;  Pa., 
339  ;  R.  I.,  342  ;  S.  Dak.,  347  ;  Utah, 


Survey — Continued. 

353,  ,  354;  Vt.,  357,  358;  Wash., 
363;  ' Wis.,  371,  372  ;  Wyo.,  375. 
North  and  West,  181,  182. 

Tennessee — 

extension  work,  125. 
finances,  126. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  389,  391, 
393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402,  404, 
406-410. 

Texas — 

extension  work,  135. 
finances,  137. 

statistics,  381,  3S3,  3S5,  387,  389,  391, 
393,  •  395,  397,  398,  400,  402,  404, 
406-410. 

Tracking.  (See  Horticulture.) 

Utah  — 

extension  work,  347. 
farmers’  institutes,  353. 
finances,  348. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  389, 
391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

Vegetable  garden  demonstrations.  (See 
Horticulture.) 

Vermont — 

% 

extension  work,  354. 
finances,  354. 

statistics,  3S1,  383,  385,  387,  389, 
391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

Veterinary  science.  (See  Animal  diseases.) 

Virginia — 

extension  work,  145. 
finances,  147. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  389, 
391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

Washington — 

extension  work,  358. 
finances,  359. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  389, 

391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

West  Virginia — 

extension  uorlc,  155. 
farmers’  institutes,  162. 
finances,  157. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  389, 

391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

Wisconsin — 

extension  work,  363. 
farmers’  institutes,  371. 
finances,  364. 

statistics,  381,  383,  385,  387,  3S9, 

391,  393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402, 
404,  406-410. 

Wyoming — 

extension  work,  372. 
farmers’  institutes,  375. 
finances,  372. 

statistics,  3S1,  383,  385,  387,  389,  391, 
393,  395,  397,  398,  400,  402,  404, 
406-410. 

Wood-lot  management.  (Sec  Forestry.) 
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